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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


VoL. XXV. 


APRIL, 1901. No. 1. 


His Majesty King Edward VII. 


BY ARTHUR R. 


WARELY. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE MAN WHO IS THE TITULAR HEAD OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE—HIS POPULARITY, HIS TACT AND KINDLI- 
NESS, AND HIS HOME LIFE AT SANDRINGHAM, WHERE POMP AND 
CEREMONY ARE LAID ASIDE FOR SIMPLE COUNTRY PLEASURES. 


HITE genuine loyalty of the people of 
the British Empire to King Ed- 
ward VII is one of the finest tributes 
ever paid toa man and a prince. In his 
long life he has done things which, had 
they been the acts of one who command- 
ed less personal regard, would have 
made him unpopular. Couple with this 
the tender love, devotion, and _ respect 
that Albert Edward gave to his mother, 
in return for her strong maternal af- 
fection for him, and it gives a good su- 


perficial idea of some of the clements of 
his strength. 

It has been the rule rather than the 
exception, in England, for the heir ap- 
parent to be in opposition to the crown. 
The family quarrels of the royal houses 
—and that of Hanover has been no ex- 
ception to the rule—have been long and 
bitter. From the time when he reached 
man’s estate until his mother’s death, 
the Prince of Wales represented the late 
queen in most public functions; but 












































THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS SUITE, IN 1860—THE PRINCE, WHO WAS THEN EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD, 
IS THE YC™NG MAN IN THE CENTER OF THE GROUP. 


IM 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
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D HIS 


BRIDE, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK, 
NOW THE QUEEN CONSORT. 


though he was the 
outward and visi- 
ble sign of Eng- 
land’s historic roy- 
alty, he never 
usurped the pre- 
rogatives of the 
monarch in the 
slightest degree. 
Few men have 
been under such a 
strain as he. For 
more than forty 
years he did the 
hard, exacting, 
and tiresome work 
that falls to a sov- 
ereign of England 
who would do his 
duty to his people, 
without the power 
and prestige that 


a sovereign pos- 
sesses. A very 


superficial reading 
of history will 
show that this po- 
sition has turned 
the heads of many 
princes and made 
them oblivious of 


ALBERT EDWARD, 





PRINCE 
ABOUT 


THE PRINCE 


AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE 
IN MARCH, 





a. 


WALES, 


IN OR 


OF 


1890. 


The old photographs reproduced with this article are 
Srom the Coster collection. 








AND PRINCESS OF WALES SHORTLY 


WHICH TOOK PLACE 
1863. 


their filial respon- 
sibilities. 


THE NEW KING’S 
PERSONALITY. 
One of the finest 

things about Al- 

bert Edward 
it is still easiest to 
eall him—is his 
creed of manners. 

He was not called 

“the first gentle- 

man of England ” 

because of tradi- 
tion, or because he 
was the Prince of 

Wales, but for the 

reason that his un- 

failing tact, his 
kindly heart, his 
consideration, his 
chivalry, and his 
honest dignity 
gave him a right 
to the name. 
Suppose that a 
candidate for the 

Presidency of the 

United States 

should maintain a 
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racing stable, and be frequently on 
the race tracks; suppose he was con- 
cerned in an affair like the famous bac- 
carat scandal, and had been, in early 


and the old Puritan feeling in this ecoun- 
try is less stringent than the Noncon- 
formist conscience in England. And 
the Prince of Wales has in his time of- 









































THE PRINCE OF WALES WEARING HIS INSIGNIA AS GRAND MASTER OF THE FREEMASONS OF GREAT BRITAIN— 
ON BECOMING KING HE RESIGNED THIS OFFICE TO HIS BROTHER, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


From a photograph by Watkins, London. 


life. one of the central figures in a di- 
voree case in which he “ perjured him- 
self like a gentleman ~:; suppose he was 
a patron of the drama and liked to meet 
charming stage women—can it be im- 
agined for a moment that he could be 
elected President? Yet the people of 
Britain are, on the whole, more conserv- 
ative than those of the United States, 





fended not only the great middle class 
of his countrymen, but also the aristo- 
crats, Who have been disgusted by the 
consideration he has displayed for rich 
commoners end really great men. 
There are many things that we do 
not know about the man who is now 
King Edward VII. For instance, his 
personal political bias is an enigma. It 
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is not known whether he is Tory or 
Liberal. It is generally accepted as 
true that Queen Victoria cordially de- 
tested Gladstone, while the Prince of 
Wales admired him. It seems to be 
certain that Albert Edward and Parnell 
understood each other reasonably well 
and were good friends. ‘There is an im- 
pression, at least in America, that the 
prince has never been deeply interested 


king—was a truly remarkable one. It 
is worthy of being repeated: 

Your royal highness, my lords and gentlemen: 
This is the most painful occasion on which I shall 
ever be called upon to address you. My first and 
melancholy duty is to announce to you the death of 
my beloved mother, the queen, and I know how 
deeply you and the whole nation, and I think I may 
say the whole world, sympathize with me in the 
irreparable loss we have all sustained. 

I need hardly say that my constant endeavor will 
be always to walk in her footsteps in undertaking 





ROOM IN A HOUSE REMARKABLE FOR ITS LACK OF LUXURY AND DISPLAY. 


in politics, and is not much of a states- 
man. ‘This is absurd. No one denies 
that his majesty is a man with a re- 
markable capacity for acquiring infor- 
mation and getting at the heart of 
things, and it would be impossible for 
one living so close to the great brain 
center of English affairs to avoid ab- 
sorbing a vast fund of information 
about statecraft. His success in esca- 
ping from entangling political alliances, 
his spirit of absolute impartiality and 
fairness, would indicate a man of more 
intellectual force than has been com- 
monly eredited to him. His speech 
made before the Privy Council .on Jan- 
uary 24—his first public utterance as a 


the heavy load which now devolves upon me. I am 
fully determined to be a constitutional sovereign in 
the strictest sense of the word, and so long as there 
is breath in my body to work for the good and the 
amelioration of my people. 

I have resolved to be known by the name of Ed- 
ward, which has been borne by six of my ancestors. 
In doing so, I do not undervalue the name of Albert, 
which I inherit from my ev-r to be lamented great 
and wise father, who by universal consent is, I 
think, deservedly known by the name of Albert the 
Good ; and I desire that his name should stand 
alone. 

In conclusion, I trust to Parliament and the 
nation to support me in the arduous duties which 
now devolve upon me by inheritance, and to which 
I am determined to devote my whole strength during 
the remainder of my life. 


As Prince of Wales, the new king was 
as popular abroad as at home. When 
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KING EDWARD AND HIS ONLY SURVIVING BROTHER, ARTHUR, DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, NOW COMMANDER IN 


CHIEF OF THE FORCES IN IRELAND. 


THE KING IS UNIFORMED AS A FIELD MARSHAL, THE 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AS A GENERAL. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, taken in 1897 


he made his famous journey around the 
world, more than forty years ago, al- 
though he was little more than a boy, 
he made a remarkable impression. This 
was particularly true in the United 
States, where, as Baron Renfrew—one 
of his minor titles which he assumed 
for the journey—he was brilliantly en- 
tertained. From that time until now, 
Albert Edward and Americans have had 
a mutual liking and respect. 

There have been many illustrations 
of his kindness of heart. So often has 
he been called to houses of mourning, 
that he might be called * the comforter 
of royalty.” No prince in Europe was 
so generally liked and respected on the 
continent, and he and the places he vis- 
ited will miss his little excursions, As 
King of England he will have to give up 
many pleasures that were not Improper 
for the Prince of Wales. THis measure 
of personal freedom was probably very 
dear to Albert Edward. 

Nothing has been said thus far about 
Queen Alexandra, who is scarcely less 
popular ‘than her husband. She is one 
of the few beautiful roval women, and 





one of the most truly good women in the 
world. Her grace, her tact, her wide- 
spread charity, her honest piety, her de- 
votion to her adopted country, make her 
a fitting successor to Queen Victoria. 
Of the family life of Marlborough 
House almost nothing is known. Many 
stories, probably none of them true, 
have been printed, but the silence of 
those in a position to know has always 
heen marked. Many tales have been 
printed about Albert Edward which are 
wholly false. It is a pitiful thing, but 
it is true, that more than one woman 
has held the reputation of having en- 
joved the favor of the prince in higher 
esteem than her honor; and this has 
often caused him to be unjustly accused. 


KING EDWARD’S COUNTRY HOME. 
While lift Marlborough House is a 
sealed book, at Sandringham Hall, 
in Norfolk, has been open enough. The 
country home of the king is to him 


as Balmoral wes to Queen Victoria—a 
place for a holiday, where rigid eti- 
quette and imposing ceremonial are put 
aside for the simple pleasures of rural 

















and it is fair 
to presume that he will do the same as 
king—Albert Edward lived as a country 


life. As Prince of Wales 





squire. He shoots to his heart’s con- 
tent, and mingles freely with his neigh- 
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quette. His famous telegram, after ac- 
cepting a dinner invitation, is an illus- 
tration: “ Sorry I cannot come, polite 
lie follows by post.” 

Sandringham Hall was bought for the 
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bors. It should be said, however, that 
he has always maintained a certain dig- 
nity and reserve. Even his most inti- 
mate friends addressed him as “ sir” or 
“your royal highness.” Lord Charles 
Beresford, one of the most honest, irre- 
pressible, and lovable of men, is said to 
he the only subject who ever dared to 
break down the prince’s rules of eti- 











THE KING WEARING THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
From a photograph by Hughes & Mullins, Ryde. 


Prince of Wales about thirty years ago, 
for about a million and a half of dol- 
lars. The hall has been rebuilt, the 
grounds laid out anew, the coverts 
stocked with game, and many other im- 
provements have been made. The 
house is a long, low pile of red buildings 
faced with white stone, following the 
Elizabethan style; but it is frankly mod- 
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THREE OF THE KING’S GRANDCHILDREN, PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK, HEIR 


PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE, PRINCE ALBERT OF YORK, 


AND PRINCESS VICTORIA OF 


YORK. 


From a photograph by Milne, A boyne. 
£ 


ern, as is emphasized by a tablet over 
the entrance door bearing this inscrip- ormous. 








tion: “This House 
was Built by Albert 
Edward and Alexan- 
dra his Wife in the 
Year of Our Lord 
Isz0.’ 

The best conditions 
under which to know 
a man are those which 
afford him the great- 
est liberty, where his 
nature can have the 
fullest expression, A 
house is a safe and ex- 
cellent guide, espe- 
cially a country house, 
for it is a reflex of the 
builder. With his 
Norfolk estate Albert 
Edward was free to do 
as he chose, just as he 
is free to live in it the 
life that most attracts 
him. When he was 
the heir apparent, 
Sandringham and the 
days he spent there 
were interesting ; now 
they are important, 
for he is the most im- 
portant monarch in 
the world, and while 
his power of direct po- 
litical action is far less 
than that of the Pres- 
ident of the United 


States, vet indirectly his influence is en- 


Let us then glanee at his home, 
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COTTAGE, THE 


MODEST HOUSE 


ON THE 


SANDRINGHAM 


ESTATE 


WHICH HAS BEEN THE HOME OF 
THE DUKE OF YORK SINCE HIS MARRIAGE IN 1898. 


























and see how he lives when it is permitted 
him to be a man and not a royal person. 


THE PARK AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Sandringham Hall is not a_ palatial 
dwelling. Its chief glory consists in its 
surroundings. Indeed, in this respect, 
England can boast of few country seats 
that are better provided. From the 
steps of the entrance hall there 
stretches, almost as far as the eve can 
seo, a beautiful vista of park, garden, 
and plantation, .A succession of trimly 
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range. So entirely is evidence of human 
habitation absent from the plantations, 
that the stranger will have difliculty in 
rea.jzing that within a mile or so of him 
is the country home of England’s sover- 
eign. One may roam all over the estate 
without coming across a single notice 
threatening the wayfarer with prosecu- 
tion for trespass, so confidently does its 
owner rely upon the good behavior of 
his fellow men. This confidence, ore is 
glad to learn, has never yet been found 
to be misplaced, 

















ST. MARY MAGDALENE’S CHURCH, NEAR SANDRINGHAM, ONE OF THE CHURCHES WHICH THE KING ATTENDS 


WHEN IN RESIDENCE 


kept lawns, interspersed with numerous 
flower beds, slope gradually down to the 
coverts, while the thick foliage of an 
abundance of well grown trees affords a 
grateful shade in summer. A little fur- 
ther off, art seems to give way to nature 
altogether, and, in place of graveled 
paths and ordered shrubberies, one finds 
a great stretch of heath and woodland, 
over miles of which one may walk with- 
out coming upon any sign of human 
life. Only animals seem to populate it, 
and, as the chance traveler wanders 
through the woods, his footsteps may 
startle » herd of fallow deer, while 
countless rabbits scurry through the 
thick undergrowth, and coveys of par- 
tridges hastily hetake themselves out of 
2M 


AT HIS COUNTRY PLACE. 


There is a long avenue of trees from 
the entrance gates—which, by the way, 
were a wedding present to the prince 
from the town of Norwich—to the door 
of the hall. These are of special inter- 
est, owing to the fact that each one of 
them was planted by some distinguished 
Visitor to Sandringham. 

Many changes have of course been 
made by the royal owner since he came 
into possession of the estate. Stables, 
kennels, dairies, and poultry houses 
have been built, with cottages for the 
army of gamekeepers and laborers at- 
tached to the place, and schools for the 
education of their children. King Ed- 
ward's care for the welfare of his ten- 
antry, however, does not end here, for 
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he has established a comfortable club 
house for their leisure, and a hospital 
for their use in time of sickness. ‘The 
former institution is in the adjacent 
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great care to see that his stud is com- 
fortably qhartered and well cared for. 
He has a reputation as a judge of horse- 
flesh, and owns many valuable mares. 









































THE LODGE AT THE EAST ENTRANCE 
village of West Newton, and is one ot 
the best of its class in England. It is 
furnished with an excellent library, and 
contains ample accommodation for read- 
ing and recreation. The hospital is in 
the parish of Babingley, and is fitted up 
in the most complete manner, with a 
medical and nursing staff always in at- 
tendance. It is the special care of Queen 
Alexandra, and whenever it contains 
any patients she visits it almost daily. 
On the walls of one of its wards she has 
placed the following motto: 
You 


ASK GOD FOR ALL WANT, 


THANK HIM FOR ALL YOU HAVE, 


AND NEVER GRUMBLE. 


The stables at Sandringham can hold 
their own with almost any in England. 
Firmly believing that “a good horse is 
worth a good home,” the king has taken 


TO THE GROUNDS OF SANDRINGHAM. 
Among these are Laodamia, purchased 
for thirty five hundred pounds; Perdita 
Il, dam of Persimmon, the Derby win- 
ner, and Fauchette. He also maintains 
a hackney stud and a shire horse farm, 
both famous for their foals. 

Adjoining the stables is the harness 
room, the walls of which are adorned 
with portraits of trainers and jockeys 
who have guided the royal colors to vie- 
tory on the turf. The coach house con- 
tains a unique collection of vehicles, 
ranging from luxuriously appointed 
victorias and barouches to smart little 
Norfolk carts, Russian sledges, and 
Norwegian carrioles. There is also an 
American buggy. It is painted a bright 
yellow, and is frequently used by Queen 
Alexandra, with whom it is a great fa- 
vorite. The queen is an excellent whip, 
and manages a tandem to perfection. 
She is fond of driving, and takes a great 
deal of outdoor exercise in this way. 


























After horses, dogs 
seem to share the af- 
fections of the master 
and mistress of Sand- 
ringham, and the ken- 
nels attached to the 
house shelter no fewer 
than eighty canines. 
Most of these are Bas- 
sett hounds, Danes, and 
collies, but there are 
also terriers of all va- 
rieties, together with a 
few Pomeranians and 
Chowchows. 

The dairy, a pictur- 
esque building in the 
~tvle of a Swiss chalet, 
is covered with creep- 
ers, and nestles in the 
cool shadow of: a well 
grown clump of trees. 
One of its rooms is fit- 
ted up as a boudoir for 
Queen Alexandra, who 
has frequently taken 
tea there with her 
friends. On these ocea- 
sions, the meal has al- 
wavs been an extremely 
informal one, none of 
the servants being in 
attendance. 


SANDRINGHAM’S MODEST 
INTERIOR. 


Within, the simplic- 
ity of Sandringham 
Hall is most impressive. 
The visitor is struck by 
the utter absence of any 
attempt at luxury, or 
display of costly furni- 
ture. Everything is 
comfortable; nothing is 
showy. The country 
house of many a wealthy 
tradesman has cost 
more to furnish than 
that of Britain’s king 
and queen. It contains 
no costly paintings, no 
rarities in the way of 
china or embroidery, 
nor even the cabinets 
and carvings with which 
the owners of historic 
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DWARD’S COUNTRY HOME—THE WEST FRONT OF 










































HOUSE IS A LONG, LOW PILE OF RED BRICK BUILDINGS, FACED 


IT WAS REBUILT BY THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 1870. 


~ THE 


BUT IT IS FRANKLY MODERN.” 


SANDRINGHAM HALL, FROM THE GARDEN 


WITH WHITE STONE, FOLLOWING THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE; 


> 
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KING E 
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country are wont to surround 
themselves. But one may see a riot of 
flowers. Every room is sure to contain 
a profusion of roses, no matter what the 
season of the year, while snowdrops, 
primroses, or violets are also abundantly 
in evidence when opportunity offers. 
Queen Alexandra’s private boudoir 
is on the ground floor opening into 
one of the conservatories. Photographs, 


seats 





The finest apartment at Sandring- 
ham, the ballroom, is largely used dur- 
ing the winter months. Of course there 
cannot be dancing every night, and the 
king has always found his billiard room 
and bowling alleys most attractive when 
there were no functions. Usually he 
devotes himself to these games for an 
hour or two after dinner with the mem- 
bers of his house party. Coffee and 





KING EDWARD’S COUNTRY HOME—THE BALLROOM AT SANDRINGHAM, THE FINEST ROOM IN THE HOUSE. 


many of which have been taken by the 
queen herself, cover the walls, while its 
comfortable armchairs and couches, 
dainty little writing tables, and shaded 
lamps, make it an ideal snuggery. 

The king’s private writing room ad- 
joins it. Here it has been his custom to 
spend a considerable part of each morn- 
ing in going through the voluminous 
correspondence that pours in on him. 
He is assisted by Sir Francis Knollys, 
his private secretary, but he has always 
made it a rule to deal with all the more 
important letters himself. An idea of 
the magnitude of the royal household's 
correspondence may be had from the 
fact that it has been found necessary to 
establish a miniature postoffice, pro- 
vided with telegraph instruments, in 
one of the wings of the hall. 


cigars are served there or in the smo- 
king room. 
THE DAY’S ROUTINE AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Karly hours rule at Sandringham. 
The breakfast gong sounds at half past 
nine in the morning. ‘The meal is usu- 
ally served in the continental fashion, 
at a number of small tables holding four 
persons each. After breakfast, in the 
shooting season, the partridges and 
pheasants attract the men. There is al- 
Ways a special shoot on November 9, 
the king’s birthday. 

Few preserves are so well stocked as 
those of King Edward’s country place. 
The Sandringham game book shows 
that during the first ten years of his 
residence, the head of game shot each 
season varied from six thousand to near- 
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THE DAIRY IN THE PARK AT 


SANDRINGHAM—ONE OF ITS 


ROOMS IS FITTED UP AS A BOUDOIR FOR 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA, WHO HAS OFTEN TAKEN TEA THERE, 


ly nine thousand. Since that time, the 
annual bags have averaged fourteen 
thousand, about one half of which have 
been pheasants. In the shoot with 
which the late Duke of Clarence’s com- 
ing of age was celebrated, five thousand 
eight hundred and ninety five head—two 
thousand five hundred and sixty seven 
of which were pheasants—fell to ten 
guns in the course of three days. A very 
large number of rabbits, too, are an- 
nually shot on the estate, more than 
five thousand being killed last year. 

As may be inferred, a game larder of 
more than ordinary size is a necessity at 
Sandringham. The present one, con- 
structed in 1869, can hold six thou- 
sand head, and is said to be the second 
largest in the world. With character- 
istic kindness, the king has arranged 
that a good share of each day’s bag is 
sent off to the London hospitals, for the 
use of the patients, while the local po- 
lice, postal, and railway officials, as well 
as his tenants, frequently receive a brace 
of partridges or half a dozen rabbits. 

When a dav in the woods or a tramp 
through the stubble is in progress. 
luncheon is sent out to the sportsmen 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
meal, which is partaken of al fresco, is 


frequently graced by the presence of 
Alexandra and a contingent of the lady 
members of the house party. Tea is 
usually dispensed with until the ap- 
proach of darkness makes it necessary 
to abandon sport for the day. It is then 
served indoors, the favorite place for 
the purpose being the picturesque en- 
trance hall. When the meal is over, 
every one retires to dress for dinner. 
meeting again in the drawingroom. 
Dinner is a somewhat ceremonious fune- 
tion, and lasts about an hour and a half. 
The gentlemen, however, do not linger 
long over their wine, and the host usu- 
ally gives the signal to join the ladies 
within ten minutes of their withdrawal. 


SUNDAY AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Sunday is strictly observed as a day 
of rest at Sandringham. <A rule is in 
force that no carriage shall be used on 
that day, except in case of necessity. 
The household goes to church on foot. 
There are three places of worship with- 
in easy distance of the hall—sSt. Nicho- 
las, Dersingham, and St. Marv Mag- 
dalene and St. Peter’s, West Newton, 
and the king and his guests may attend 
any one of them. With a natural anx- 
lety to eatch a glimpse of royalty, the 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE GATES OF SANDRINGHAM, A WEDDING PRESENT FROM THE CITY OF NORWICH, THE 
COUNTY TOWN OF NORFOLK, THE COUNTY IN WHICH SANDRINGHAM LIES. 


country people generally assemble in) Hunstanton and King’s Lynn, some 
foree outside. the church gates as the seven miles distant. After the pro- 
house party enters. Many come for this nouncement of the benediction, the 
purpose from places as far afield as royal party leaves by a private door, 












































KING EDWARD'S YACHT OSBORNE, SHOWING THE DECKHOUSE THAT WAS SPECIALLY BUILT FOR HIM DURING HIS 
CONVALESCENCE FROM HIS ACCIDENT ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO, WHEN HE FELL AND INJURED HIS KNEE. 


From a photograph by Beken, Covves 

















the congregation standing during its de- 
parture. The remainder of the morning 
is usually occupied by a stroll round the 
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home in Buckingham Palace, and that 
he will give London a taste of court life 
with its brilliant ceremonies and func- 

















THE HEAD GARDENER’S HOUSE AT SANDRINGHAM- 


THE KING HAS BUILT HOUSES FOR A NUMBER OF THE 


EMPLOYEES ON HIS ESTATE, BESIDES SCHOOLS, A CLUB HOUSE, AND A HOSPITAL. 


gardens or a visit to the stables. Lunch- 
eon is then served, after which the after- 
noon is whiled away in reading or walk- 
ing in the grounds, or perhaps further 
afield. A quiet dinner in the evening 
brings the day to a conclusion, 

What manner of life King Edward 
will lead is still more or Jess a matter of 
conjecture. So far as Sandringham is 
concerned, there is not likely to be much 
change, except that he will probably 
spend less of his time there. It is gen- 
erally hoped that he will make his chief 


tions, a social phase which has been 
denied England since the death of his 
father, the late prince consort. The 
king has always been fond of society, 
and, although he will be sixty years old 
in November, it is not likely that a 
change has come over him with years 
and added responsibilities. Yet, if he 
should elect to live at Windsor, like his 
mother, no one could wonder, because, 
with its stately castle and its splendid 
park, it is one of the grandest places in 
the world. 


INVITATION IN SPRING. 
Ho, comrade, take footing and follow ! 
Unloosen the leash of your will ! 


Cowslips show their gold in the hollow, 
Coltsfoot on the hill ! 


There’s a maidenly flush on the peach trees, 
Like the bloom of the morn ere wide blown, 

And a swelling of buds on the beech trees 
Sequestered and lone. 


And harken, behind us, before us, 
3eguilement, enchantment, and lure— 

Spring’s jubilant lyrical chorus 
Impassioned and pure ! 





Clinton Seollard. 
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COMPARISONS. 
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FAR in the gracious western sky, 
Above the restless harbor bar, 
A beacon on the coast of night, 
| Shines out a calm, white eve- 
ning star ; 
But your deep eyes, my ‘long- 
shore lass, 
Are brighter, clearer far. 


The glory of the sunset past 
Still rests upon the water 
there ; 
But all its splendor cannot match 
The wind blown brightness of 
your hair ; 
Not any sea maid’s floating locks 






Of gold are half so fair. : 

j 

The waves are whispering to the j 
sands i 
With murmurs as of elfin glee ; i 
Dut your low laughter, “longshore j 
lass, ' 


Is like a sea harp’s melody, 
And the vibrant tones of your 
tender voice 
Are sweeter far to me! 
L. M. Montgomery. 


















































The Mighty River of Wheat. 


BY ROLLIN E. SMITH. 


HOW IT HAS ITS RISE IN THE GREAT PRODUCING AREAS, OF 


WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
TREMENDOUS VOLUME TO 
HARVESTING, HANDLING, AND 
THE THREE GREAT 


Be best wheat in the world is grown 

in the United States, and the 
finest is raised in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota. The supremacy in 
quality is more important than the lead- 
ership in quantity. Furthermore, the 
business of raising wheat commercially 
—that is, raising it for the market 
rather than for the food of the local 
community—is developed in the North- 
western States more perfectly than any- 
where else in the world. Therefore, 
they play a most important part in feed- 
ing the world. 

The patient persons who make statis- 
tics say that in 1899 the total wheat crop 
of the world was 2,755,207,000 bushels, 
of which the United States produced 
547,303,846 bushels—a little less than 
one fifth—while Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas contributed 157,710,550 bushels, 
approximately one eighteenth of the 
whole. Merely for comparison, it may 
he remarked that Russia ranks next to 
the United States as a wheat grower, 
raising nearly five hundred million bush- 
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A HEADER AT WORK 


ON A BONANZA FARM IN 
FOUR HORSES ATTACHED BEHIND THEM; 


POUR THESE INTO A SPECIALLY 


SOUTH 
THEY CUT OFF ONLY THE HEADS OF THE WHEAT, AND 
CONSTRUCTED WAGON 


IS FOREMOST, AND FLOWS IN 
THE 
MARKETING 
NORTHWESTERN WHEAT STATES. 


MILLS OF THE WORLD—THE 
OF THE CROP OF 


els in Europe and Asia. France, the 
greatest bread eating country in Europe, 
comes next with three hundred and 
sixty millions, which is not sufficient to 
feed its own people; while British India 
last year raised about two hundred and 
thirty millions. 

Lest those who take a proper pride 
in the resources of this country should 
incline to boast unduly, it may be said 
that not wheat, but the humble potato, is 
the chief food stuff of mankind, and that 
Europe furnishes seven eighteenths of 
the supply. But the distinction of be- 
ing the world’s granary belongs to us, 
and we are likely to hold to it for all 
time. 

Our resources as growers of wheat are 
not half developed. The average yield 
per acre in the United States, in 1899, 
was twelve bushels and three tenths. 
The vear before, a banner vear in wheat, 
the average vield was three bushels 





DAKOTA—THESE MACHINES ARE PROPELLED BY 


WHICH KEEPS PACE WITH THEM. 


THEY CUT A VERY WIDE SWATH. 
From a photograph by Sweet, Minneapolis. 
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A FARM. 


SAVING DEVICE ON 


AND THE GREATEST LABOR 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


WHEAT WITH A SELF BINDER, THE MOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED OF ALL 


CUTTING 







more. In England, where land is 
much more costly and cultivation 
is more careful, an average as 
high as forty bushels to the acre 
has been obtained; but it doesn't 
pay to raise wheat in England, 
and it does pay in America. 

Minnesota was probably the 
first State in which men made a 
business of raising wheat as dis- 
tinguished from farming. — Its 
agriculturists bought practically 
all their food and other supplies, 
and paid for them with the 
money obtained by selling wheat. 
They were really not farmers at 
all, but wheat raisers. The prai- 
ries stretching from the upper 
waters of the Mississippi to the 
foothills ef the Rocky Mountains 
are covered two or three feet deep 
with a rich black loam, marvelous- 
lv fertile, and they produced that 
int-like kernel known as Scotch 
life, or blue stem wheat, after- 
wards graded as No. 1 hard. This 
wheat. which makes the finest 
flour manufactured, no longer 
pours into Minneapolis. So little 
of the grain now reaches that 
grade that from being the stand- 
ard it has almost~ceased to be a 
commercial factor. 

Twenty five years ago there 
were many miles of the best wheat 
land in the world open to settlers, 
All they had to do was to live 
upon it for a certain length of 
time to establish ownership. The 
flour mills of Minnesota were 
clamoring for wheat, prices were 
high, and fortune looked to be 
within easy grasp; so the home- 
steaders who flocked to Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas were num- 
bered by the thousands. Most of 
them were poor, and a good many ~ 
of them froze or starved to death 
each winter. Few of them knew 
anything about farming. If they 
had, they would not have risked 
everything in wheat, for when 
that crop failed—as it sometimes 
did, because of drought, wet 
weather, or the ravages of the 
grasshopper—they were ruined. 
Still, enough wheat was raised for 

























the market to pull down the high 
prices, thus adding to the mis- 
fortunes of the inexperienced set- 
tlers. So it came about that many 
gave up altogether, and hundreds 
and thousands of farms of one 
hundred and sixty acres each, the 
regulation homestead claim, were 
offered for sale for practically 
nothing. 

This condition resulted in the 
‘bonanza farm,” men with capi- 
tal buying up the homestead 
aims. They overdid the thing 
at first by trving to conduct farms 
on an impossibly large — scale. 
They had such distances to cover 
that their operations were incon- 
venient and costly. The largest 
of the bonanza farms was in North 
Dakota, and it originally included 
forty thousand acres—that is to 
say, sixty two and a half square 
miles—a tract eight miles long 
and nearly as wide. This farm 
has been reduced by selling parts 
of it from time to time, until now 
it measures but eleven thousand 





acres, 

Wheat farms of from three 
thousand to four thousand acres 
are common, and are increasing In 
number. A tract of this size 
seems to be about as large as can 
he managed from one central 
point. Those of greater extent 
have been separated into di- 
visions, each having its group of 
buildings, its gang of men, its 
horses and machinery. = Such 
farms are possible only through 
the development of agricultural 
machinery, and more especially of 
the machines for harvesting grain. 
Plowing can be extended over a 
considerable period of time, and 
one man with a team can cover 
a good deal of territory during the 
season. A sower scattering the 
seed by hand could plant a large 
area; but when it comes to the 
harvest, conditions are different. 
When the grain is ripe, it must be 
cut at once, or the grain will be- 
gin to drop from the ears: and it 
must be stacked speedily to save 
it from risk of injury by the 
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HARVESTING ON A BONANZA FARM—TWENTY SELF BINDERS ARE AT WORK, ONE FOLLOWING THE OTHER, AND THFY CUT @ COMBINED) SWATH OF A HUNDRED AND FORTY FEET. 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST HARVESTERS, THE FIRST RADICAL ADVANCE UPON THE OLD REAPER. THE GRAIN 
WAS BOUND INTO SHEAVES WITH WISPS OF STRAW BY MEN WHO RODE ON THE MACHINE. 


weather. Every moment's delay is seri- 


ous, 
HOW THE WHEAT IS GROWN. 

From the time when the thin green 
blades of wheat appear above the ground 
till the harvest, the farmer has always 
heen, and still is, practically helpless. 
Ile can do nothing to stay the ravages 
of locusts, droughts, excessive rains, or 
early frosts. He can only wait and hope. 
But the harvesting depends upon him- 
self, and, nowadays, upon his machinery. 
If we should have to go back to the old 
scythe or cradle, or even to the earlier 
reaping machine, the big wheat farms 
would soon cease to exist. The wheat 
grower owes much to Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick—although if he had not invented 
the reaper and developed it, probably 





some one else would have done so. From- 


McCormick’s first machine, which he 
built in Virginia in 1831, the reaper 
has made a tremendous rise. The first 
advanee was the placing of the man 
with a rake upon the machine itself. 
He quickly gave way to the automatic 
drag. Thenthe reaper was superseded by 
the harvester, on which men bound the 
the wheat into bundles as fast as it 
would go. It became the ambition of 
every farmer’s boy “ to bind his station ” 
once around the field without a halt. 
Next came the self binder, and this made 
farming on a large scale possible. 


Other implements have kept pace, al- 
though no single one is so. important as 
the harvester. Ona farm of four thou- 
sand acres from twenty to forty men are 
emploved, according to the season—ex- 
cept in harvesting and threshing time. 
In preparing the ground, fourteen or 
fifteen gang plows, each turning two fur- 
rows and drawn by four horses, are suffi- 
cient. On some farms steam plows are 
used, each turning a dozen or fifteen fur- 
rows; but steam has not yet sunerseded 
horses to any great extent. Seeding and 
harrowing require about the same num- 
her of men as plowing, one to each team 
of four horses. Some of these drags are 
forty feet wide, so that harrowing takes 
but comparatively little time. 

The trying time on a wheat farm 
comes with the harvest. Often there is 
a lack of workers, but as a rule the sup- 
ply is adequate. Somewhere down in 
the South, usually in Texas, or later in 
Oklahoma, there appears an army of 
unkempt, ragged men. Most of them 
are penniless, but they are ready to la- 
bor in the wheat fields from daylight to 
dark for double wages. They follow the 
harvest northward until the last bundle 
is shocked in Manitoba, and their num- 
bers swell until, at the height of the sea- 
son, there are forty or fifty thousand of 
them at work. The “ wheat stiff,” as the 
migratory reaper is called, may work 
from May to September, or he may work 
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only in July and August, but he earns 
enough to support himself, after a fash- 
ion, during the rest of the year. 

A wheat grower who farms only a 
quarter section—a hundred and sixty 
acres—usually has a reasonably com- 
plete equipment of machinery, inclu- 
ding gang plow, harrow, seeder, and har- 


vester. On the big farms the machinery. 


is simply multiplied. To cut four thou- 


that go from one farm to another, often 
traveling many hundreds of miles in the 
course of the season. 


HOW THE WHEAT IS MARKETED. 


Much more complicated than the 
growing of the grain is the marketing 
of it. Time was when the farmer in the 
Northwest was absolutely at the mercy 
of the commission merchants and the 





















































CUTTING WHEAT WITH THE OLD FASHIONED CRADLE, A SCYTHE WITH A FRAMEWORK ATTACHMENT, 
WHICH MADE THE STRAW FALL SMOOTHLY TO FACILITATE THE BINDING. 


From a photograph, reproduced by courtesy of the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company. 


sand acres of grain, from twelve to fif- 
teen harvesters are required, each drawn 
by four horses. Besides the drivers, 
there are two men to every machine to 
shoek the grain; and there are the ex- 
pert machinist, who repairs the rather 
complicated harvester, the foreman, 
and the workers about the stables and 
houses—som? fifty or sixty men all told. 

The threshing of grain is not nearly so 
pressing a task. The big bonanza farms, 
of course, have their own threshing out- 
fits, which separate not only their own 
grain, but often that of their neighbors. 
Then there are peregrinating outfits 


railroads—particularly the railroads, 
who taxed him remorselessly until the 


_ discovery was made that the tillers of 


the soil could control politics and make 
laws themselves. Since then thev have 
made the railroads dance to their piping. 

The marketing of wheat has become 
a science, coupled with about as many 
uncertainties as it is possible to imagine. 
The mechanical devices are well nigh 
perfect, but the speculative opportuni- 
ties are so great that while the expres- 
sion “as good as wheat ~ still maintains 
in the Northwest, the risks of the game 
can searcely be exaggerated. The ho- 
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nanza farmers, being men of wealth, and 
conducting their enterprises on scien- 
tific and careful business principles, have 
done a vast deal of good to the smaller 
farmer, who has learned to watch the 
market, to study conditions at home and 
abroad. The wheat grower of today 
knows when it is wise to sell his wheat 
and when to keep it—this, of course, be- 
ing upon the supposition that he is not 
pinched by necessity. 

Of course wheat, to be valuable, must 
be taken to the market ; and those whose 
business it is to handle it have discoy- 
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A MODERN STEEL LAKE STEAMER, USED IN TRANSPORTING WHEAT 
FROM DULUTH TO BUFFALO, IN THE LOCKS OF THE “S00” 


CANAL AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


ered that it is well to establish the mar- 
ket as near to the farm as possible. This 
has resulted in the development of a 
system of elevators—a system that is 
one of the most perfect ever devised by 
commercial men, and that has no paral- 
lel in any other country. In almost 
every town in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas there is an elevator connected 
with Minneapolis and Duluth, the two 
greatest primary wheat receiving points, 
from whence it is distributed to mills or 
shipped on eastward, by way of the great 
Jakes in summer, and by train iff winter. 

In Minneapolis there are from forty 
io fifty elevator companies, operating 
about two thousand country houses, 
which have a combined storage capacity 
for about fifty million bushels of grain. 
In addition, there are in Minneapolis 
about thirty terminal elevators, with a 
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combined capacity of thirty million 
bushels. The largest individual termi- 
nal elevator will hold two million three 
hundred thousand bushels. The coun- 
try houses can store from eight thousand 
to ninety thousand bushels of wheat 
apiece. While the elevator companies 
are entirely independent of one another, 
together they form a_ great system. 
They work as harmoniously as possible, 
hut competition often rages fiercely. 
The wheat industry has built up the 
railroads in these great wheat producing 
States, and has brought into existence 
many towns, so that it sel- 
dom happens that a farmer 
need haul his grain more 
than a dozen miles in order 
to find a purchaser. Usually 
he can find two or three pur- 
chasers, because the elevator 
companies have local man- 
agers in each town, and there 
are also independent buyers, 
to say nothing of the repre- 
sentatives of flour mills. 
Changes in the price of wheat 
are sent out from the offices 
at Minneapolis every night, 
and at times of decided flue- 
tuation the buyers are usual- 
ly notified by telegraph. On 
the other hand, the country 
buyers advise their principals 
at night .-by mail of the 
amount of wheat they have 
purchased during the day, or, if an un- 
usually large amount is bought by noon, 
the company is informed of it by wire. 
When the new crop moves, the wheels 
of commerce begin to hum through the 
whole Northwest, and trade and rail- 
way traffic are affected all the way to 
the Eastern seaboard. Money from the 
banks flows to the wheat country, which 
is flooded with clean new bank bills 
fresh from the Treasury. The elevator 
companies borrow large sums of money; 
and as fast as the grain comes in, money 
goes back by express, for, in the first 
instance, wheat is always sold for cash. 
With money in their pockets, the farm- 
ers are good customers in the small 
towns. The retail dealers increase their 
orders with the jobbers, who in turn 
make glad the hearts of manufacturers, 
while the transportation companies 
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profit all along the line. In Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota alone, a 
good crop amounts to about two hun- 
dred million bushels, so.that a rise or fall 
of twenty five cents a bushel means fifty 


LOADING FLOUR ON A STEAMER AT 
FLOUR BAGS IS STILL PERFORMED 


HANDLED 


ONE OF 


million dollars in cash, more or less, as 
the case may be, to the farmers, and 
therefore to the merchants, jobbers, and 
manufacturers, 

The new wheat comes pouring into 
Minneapolis from the surrounding coun- 
try in numberless and almost endless 
streams. The daily receipts mount up 
to eight hundred and a thousand ears a 
day. Each car holds about eight hun- 
dred bushels. This wheat must be in- 
=pected by State officials within twenty 
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BY THE STEVEDORE AND HIS TRUCK. 
ALMOST WHOLLY BY MACHINERY. 
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four hours. After the inspection, 
sample from each car is taken to tl 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce, Thi: 
buyers representing millers, who ust 
ally want to grind the wheat at onc. 














THE 


THE WORK OF HANDLING 
WHEAT 1S 


LAKE PORTS- 


go about from table to table, making 
their selections. After the grain has 
heen sold, it must be weighed by a State 
official, and then it is switched around 
to mill or elevator, where it is unloaded 
in fifteen minutes. 

Wheat that goes into the big termi- 
nal elevators parts company with that 


which goes to the mills. The latter 
quickly loses its identity, becoming 
*manufactured product,” while the 


former is classed as “ raw material.” Its 














THE MIGHTY 


commercial importance 
is greatest, probably, 
when it is lving in the 
elevators in bulk,  Al- 
though idle itself, it has 
a powerful influence 
upon financial condi- 
tions, for it represents 
actual-eash that is cir- 
culating in traffic, in the 
the same sense that gold 
deposited in the United 
States Treasury is rep- 
resented by gold cer- 
tificates. 

No part of this wheat 
is held for speculation ; 
it has all been sold for 
future delivery, and may 
he hought back and sold 
again, remaining in the 
elevators for many 
months, sometimes fora 
year. “But it is not 
money tied up. It is so 
much collateral, and the 
bankers are greatly in- 
terested in it because 
of the large sums of 
money they loan to ele- 
vator companies. Ware- 
house receipts are is- 
sued at request on wheat 
in public elevators, and 
the banks are always 
ready to lend money on 
them. It is plain, there- 
fore, that with a visible 
supply. of; say, fifty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in 
the country, on a large 
part of which the banks 
are loaning money, they 
are as anxious for high 
prices as the farmer 
himself, 

The farmers sell their 
wheat according to their 
necessities or their judg- 
ment. Nearly all of 
them dispose ofa consid- 
erable part of it imme- 
diately after it is thresh- 
ed, to pay harvest ex- 
penses and to meet other 
demands. Many of the 
smaller farmers are com- 
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INDIANS HARVESTING GRAIN IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA—-THE SPECTACLE OF A BRAVE HANDLING A SELF 
BINDER IN HIS OWN WHEAT FIELD SEEMS A TRIFLE INCONGRUOUS, BUT SOME OF THE RED MEN 
ARE VERY SUCCESSFUL FARMERS. 


From a photograph by Sweet, Minneapolis 


pelled to sell their whole crop. The 
carrying of wheat is a most uncertain 
proposition, and while it may turn out 
profitable, it is just as likely to result in 
heavy loss. But the holder of wheat, be 
he farmer or elevator man, is sure of al- 
ways being able to sell for cash at the 
market price. 
WHEAT AND 

By far the most interesting sides, as 
well as the most complicated ones, of the 
wheat industry are the elevator systems 
and the speculation in wheat. The ele- 
vator business and speculation have 
nothing in common, but they are so cor- 
related that it is difficult to keep them 
separate. Although it may seem para- 
doxical, it is true that the elevator com- 
panies take advantage of the speculative 
markets to avoid risk; or, to put it in 
another way, they are constantly buying 
and selling futures to escape speculation. 
The business of the elevators is the 
storing of grain. The companies are 
really warehousemen. Their profits come 


SPECULATION, 


from full elevators. They carry a vast 
quantity of wheat for other people, but 
in order to insure these big storehouses 
being kept full, they often find that they 
must buy the grain themselves. When 
they buy a large amount of cash wheat, 
and place it in their buildings, they sell 
a similar amount on ‘change in Minne- 
apolis or Chicago. In other words, they 
contract to deliver that wheat at some 
fixed time in the future, at a price that 
is at least equal to the price of 
cash wheat plus interest, storage, and 
other expenses, known as carrying 
charges. A million bushel elevator may 
be full of wheat that cost, say, seventy 
cents a bushel. The market price may 
advance to a dollar, or it may drop to 
fifty cents, and the elevator company 
neither jubilates nor mourns, because 
the fluctuations affect it not at all. The 
wheat is “ hedged “—that is, it is sold 
for delivery at some future month, and 
a fair profit is assured to the company. 

Perhaps the actual wheat is delivered 
at the specified time, although that is 
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not socommon. It may be sold for cash it sold for future delivery. This is 
‘0 another buyer—a mill, for instance, called “ taking in its hedge.” Perhaps 
(hat needs wheat and is willing to pay — the transaction in futures shows a profit. 
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STATE OFFICIALS INSPECTING GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS—-DURING THE BUSY SEASON FROM EIGHT 
HUNDRED TO A THOUSAND CARS ARRIVE DAILY; EACH CAR MUST BE INSPECTED AND THE 
GRADE OF WHEAT FIXED WITHIN A FEW HOURS, 


an advance. In that case the elevator Perhaps the elevator company sold the 
company buys in the amount of wheat May wheat, let us say, for seventy five 
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cents, ard had to pay seventy six when it 
bought it in. The sale of the actual 
wheat must show a profit to cover this 
loss. 

It doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence who buys the wheat on ‘change. 
It may be a scalper, another elevator 
man taking in his hedge, or a broker for 


It is of course perfectly well under- 
stood that comparatively little of the 
wheat bought and sold in the wheat pits 
has any existence. In one day last June, 
during a wild flurry in the market, some 
twenty five million bushels of wheat 
changed hands in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Of this amount 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT MINNEAPOLIS, WHERE ABOUT FIFTY ELEVATOR COMPANIES HAVE THEIR 


HEADQUARTERS, WITH BRANCHES ALL OVER THE NORTHWEST 





THE LARGER OF THOSE 


SHOWN IN THE CUT HAS A CAPACITY OF THREE MILLION BUSHELS. 


a speculator pure and simple—for the 
transaction is adjusted in the clearing 
house. While the elevator company is 
taking no risk, some one must do so, 
It is the intermingling of speculation, 
gambling, and legitimate business that 
makes the wheat business the most com- 
plicated in the world, and learned judges 
have found it impossible to distinguish 
an exchange where wheat is bought and 
sold from a bucket shop, which is a gam- 
bling shop pure and simple, and also a 
den of thieves as well. 

In the East men of a speculative turn 
of mind dabble in stocks, and as a rule 
they have a deadly fear of the grain 
market. In the West wheat is the fore- 
most speculative commodity. It is much 
more uncertain than stocks, and not so 
easily manipulated by a group of men. 
The information that is gathered for the 
hig wheat and flour men comes from the 
ends of the earth. Their intelligence 
departments cost millions every vear. 
Thev know how the harvest is going in 
Australia and Chili in January, and they 
watch strained diplomatic relations. 
They know about a threatening storm 
in the Northwest that may affect the 
growing crop, and a change in freight 
charges to Hong Kong or to Constan- 
tinople. They measure the available 
wheat in the world, which they call the 
visible supply, and estimate its quality. 
Where there is one influence that may 
affeet the value of stocks, there are ten 
to make wheat prices fluctuate. 


it is safe to sav that not more than a 
million bushels represented actual wheat 
in elevators, or anywhere on earth. At 
the close of the day, if the brokers’ books 
could have been balanced all together, 
the amount of speculative wheat they 
held would probably have been only 
about the same amount. It was a mere 
buving and selling back and forth— 
much like a dozen men paying a dozen 
half dollar bets with the same coin. 
As much wheat was sold that day as 
was purchased, of course, vet the price 
advanced, for the buyers were more 
eager than the sellers. It is not the 
actual amount of wheat bought or sold 
that advances or puts down the price, 


but the temper of the buyers or the 


sellers. 

The question of price naturally leads 
one familiar with wheat to think of * cor- 
ners.” The term is understood in the 
trade to mean the purchase, by one man 
or combination of men, of more grain 
than is in the regular warehouses on the 
last delivery day of the month. This 
artificially inflates prices, for, as the ae- 
tual wheat cannot be purchased by the 
men who sold * short,” so that it ean be 
delivered on the contract, the one who 
has cornered the market can make them 
come up and settle at his own terms. 
This is the theory; it hasseldom actually 
heen done. Very few real corners are 
recorded, although a number of “ deals,” 
more or less profitable to their engi- 
neers, have been called corners. 
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No better illustration can be given of 
the influence wheat has on the commerce 
of the world, and of the fact that the 
price is influenced by the tone of the 
buying or selling, whether aggressive or 
half hearted, than the Leiter deal, in 
1897-98. It was not a corner. It was 
the buying of future and cash wheat on 
a scale never before attempted, and an 
endeavor to get the actual wheat out of 
sight by exporting it to consuming mar- 
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of bushels, that no one had dreamed of, 
was poured into the market. A crash 
followed that carried wheat down to 
sixty six cents within sixty days. 

But while the speculators try to get 
rich and ruin one another in buying and 
selling imaginary wheat, the purely le- 
gitimate business goes on. Millions of 
bushels are sent to Duluth, where they 
are loaded by machinery into great 
barges that were once schooners, and 

















THE FLOUR MILL DISTRICT IN MINNEAPOLIS, WHERE MORE THAN FOURTEEN 


MILLION BARRELS OF FLOUB 


WERE MANUFACTURED IN 1899, SEVEN TIMES AS MUCH AS THE PRODUCT OF ANY 
OTHER CITY IN THE COUNTRY. 


From a photograph by Sweet, Minneapolis 


kets. Although he had to meet the 
heaviest kind of opposition, and exceed- 
ingly persistent short selling, Leiter's 
steady buying finally appalled the bears 
and changed the tone of the market. 
The speculators, who had been afraid of 
wheat at a dollar a bushel, stampeded 
like a flock of sheep, and were eager 
buvers at a dollar and a quarter. The 
‘frightened shorts took the market out 
of the young speculator’s hands. In 
their scramble for wheat he lost con- 
trol of it, and in May, 1898, the price 
went to $1.85 in Chicago. Could he 
have controlled the market and kept it 
from this wild advance, he would have 
made millions: but the extreme high 
price was the means of his downfall. 
The influence of the price was felt as 
far away as the interior of Russia, and 
by the scraping of bins all over the world 
a volume of wheat, some twenty millions 


huge steam vessels, which have taken 
the place of the whaleback because those 
queerly shaped craft are not economical 
In foul weather, as in fair, the sailors 
of the unsalted seas phinge on, steering 
by compass and chronometer in. the 
worst of storms. There is a rest at the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal, whose commerce 
in the eight months of navigation is 
nearly three times greater than that of 
Suez ina whole year, and then on to 
Buffalo, where a cargo of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred thousand bushels 
can be unloaded in.a few hours into the 
huge steel elevators, which in turn will 
filla freight car or a canal boat in a few 
minutes, and all for a penny a bushel. 
At the seaboard the grain is loaded into 
ships and sent across the sea to feed 
millions in England and France and 
Germany who depend upon us for their 
bread, 
























BEYING economic laws, which are 
more or less clearly understood, 

there come periodic recurrences of com- 
mereial and = industrial—and — conse- 
quently — also financial—depression, 
known as “hard times.” These often 
culminate in “ panics ”’—really out- 
breaks of acute commercial cowardice. 
One man fails, for good and sufficient 
reasons; his neighbor, exhausted by the 
prolonged, unprofitable inactivity, grows 
apprehensive of yet worse 
things to come, and he, 
too, gives up the struggle 
for no good reason. And 
then his neighbors, one 


after another, throw up 
their hands before the 
highwayman Panie, and 


fail—for no reason at all. 
To be sure, specifie causes, 
like the failure of a crop 
or of a big bank, a Home- 
stead strike or a Venezue- 
lan message, may precipi- 
tate a panic: but they are 
not of themselves respon- 
sible for the prolonged pe- 
riods of depression that 
make panics possible, 
Obeving the same eco- 
nomie laws, there comes 
the reaction. The com- 
mercial pendulum swings 
in the other direction—to- 
wards prosperity. Indus- 
try and commercial activ- 
ity, inereasing daily, result 
in such wide spread well 
héing that the principal 
beneficiaries grow to be- 


lieve it will last forever. In 
lieu of an epidemic of com- 
mercial cowardice, there is 
a carnival of financial fear- 


WALL STREET 





Boom Days in Wall Street. 
BY EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE STOCK MARKET 
AT ITS TIME OF -MOST 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST BOOM OF ALL WAS 
STARTED, THE MEN WHO MANIPULATED IT, AND 
THE FAR REACHING RESULTS THAT FOLLOWED IT. 


INTENSE ACTIVITY—HOW 


lessness. Intoxicated by success, forget- 
ting the lesson of the lean years, men 
lose their normal business prudence. 
They increase the output of their fac- 
tories or of their mines without duly 
considering the demand for their goods ; 
they buy much and prodace more. They 
have seen their friends acquire wealth in 
a few lucky prosperous months; they 
would do likewise, whether it is in drv 
goods or pig iron or raw hides or 


» LOOKING TOWARDS BROADWAY AND TRINITY CHURCH 
—ON THE RIGHT IS THE SUB TREASURY, WITH THE STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON ; IN THE CENTER OF THE ENGRAVING IS THE 
WALL STREET FRONT OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—-ON THE FLOOR ARE THE POSTS AT WHICH THe 
MORE ACTIVE STOCKS ARE TRADED IN; ABOVE IS THE VISITORS’ GALLERY. 


stocks. 
laria, fills their system, poisons 


Greed, a species of moral ma- 


their 


blood, and colors their thoughts with 


the jaundice hue of gold. 
As the fever rises, they cease to 


think 


calmly. They abandon logical processes, 
they scorn dispassionate analyses of con- 


ditions and probabilities. All 

them thev behold the faces of gold 
stricken fellow madmen. They 
know that a final crash is inevi- 
table, because such periods always 
lead to disastrous overproduction : 
but they think the end is so far 
away, and coming so slowly, that 
they can prepare for it in time. It 
is the egotistical delusion of men 
whom the dazzle of gold has blind- 
ed—men who fancy that they are 
not gambling, but merely making 
aureate hay while the sun of pros- 
perity is shining, It means “boom 
days “—an era of exaggerated 
values, of over stimulated busi- 
ness, of excessive output, which 
lasts months, possibly even vears. 


about 


And then ? 
The economic pendulum swings back 


and downward. 


It has happened before. 
pen again. 
Professional Wall Street invariably 
* discounts ” 


It will hap 
That is the law. 


events. It lives by fore- 


seeing what is going to happen. It must 





take time by a long forelock, If 
it waited until the event actually 
occurred, evervbody would pros- 
per equally: and that would not be 
conducive to Wall Street wealth. 


Therefore, booms in stocks * dis- 
count ~ booms in trade. 

To be sure, Wall Street takes 
great risks. For example, the 


“talent ~ was hard hit by the 
Venezuelan panic, which had not 
heen * discounted.” Mr. James R. 
Keene and Mr. Stephen V. White. 
two of the boldest and ablest oper- 
ators that ever lived, went into 
bankruptey because at one time 
in their Wall Street careers they 
mistakenly trusted some of their 
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fellow beings against whom they should 
have guarded. Their sagacity was 
unquestioned, their market position 
was justified by conditions, they should 
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Similarly, the greatest aggregation 
of individual wealth that ever united 
for a common purpose practically wager- 
ed a billion of dollars on Mr. MefKinley’s 
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STUDENTS OF THE TAPE--THE OFFICE OF A PROMINENT BROKERAGE FIRM WHEN THE MARKET 


IS LIVELY, SHOWING CUSTOMERS, WHO ARE 
THE RECORD OF STOCK FLUCTUATIONS. 


have nade fortunes; but they failed to 
discount the possibility of friends prov- 
ing false. The lesson cost them millions. 
It took them years to recover their for- 
tunes. Most of us pay a few hundreds 
and never learn the lesson well, 


SPECULATORS PURE AND SIMPLE, WATCHING 


reelection, Plans involving fully that 
sum were at stake. The men concerned 
were extraordinarily —_ intelligent- 

whence the billion—ealm, cool headed, 
unsentimental, and very well informed. 
They were so sure that Mr. MeKinley 
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would win that they quietly went on 
about their business and made _ plans 
which would in all probability have gone 
to smash had Mr. Bryan been elect- 
ed. They did not pa- 
rade their convictions, 
hecause it would not 
be well to encourage 
a general feeling of 
over confidence. They F 

were justified by the 
event. But they took 7 


enormous chances, 


none the less. For who : 
could guarantee that 
some dismal day in 


September they might 

not see in huge type, 

on the front page of ; 
the newspapers: 
“THE PRESIDENT 
ASSASSINATED!” or read that he was 
dying of disease or an accident? Had 
such a catastrophe caused the inevitable 
stock market crash, the philosophers of 
the Street would have told you that the 
financiers had failed to discount tlre 
frailty of human life. 

HOW A BOOM BEGINS. 

It is not a difficult matter to start a 
stock market boom when conditions are 
favorable. In the beginning, stocks are 
“manipulated.” There are wiles and 


arts to be practised—there must be en- 
displays ~ 


on the financial bar- 
gain counters. 
Women. will 
turn up. their 
adorable noses 
at silks and sat- 
ins, and Jater 
rush to buy the 
same goods if 
the store adver- 
tises a “ special 
sale.” The pub- 
lie will pay high 
prices for secu- 
rities which are 
properly labeled 


ticing 


and advertised. 

} . 

| It might have 

| purchased them 
THE MERCURY cheaper, had it 
OF WALL ( iy been wise. Lit- 
STREET. 


tle by little, the 





THEY CAUGHT 
THE MARKET 
BOTH WAYS. 
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vendors of securities and insecurities of 
all kinds coax and eajole outsiders to 
come into the market. It some- 
times may prove slow work; 
the best efforts may 
end in utter failure ; 
and the “rich men” 
suffer. But usual- 
ly the attempts suc- 
ceed. And then, if 
the public flocks to 
Wall Street in great 
numbers, a “boom ” 
follows. 

Wall Street in 
boom days is an ag- 
gregation of mad- 


@ men. The Stock 
Exchange becomes 
Bedlam well dressed. Its thousand 


members shriek shrilly from ten to 
three o’clock—five hours of pande- 
monium, About the various “ posts ” 
surge and eddy billows of maniacal 
humanity, shouting, gesticulating, pale 
of face or flushed, according to tem- 
perament, but all wild eyed and eager 
—buving or selling stocks for their 
customers in offices near by, in branches 
up town, or in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Washington, or Chicago, by 
special direct wire. ‘Thousands of eyes 
throughout the country, in legitimate 
brokers’ offices or in bucket shops, are 
gazing hungrily on the quotation boards 
that record what these same brokers are 
doing. 

In the daytime, all the streets of. New 
York’s financial district are thronged 
with a rushing, jostling crowd of mil- 
lionaires and messenger boys, financiers 
and frankfurter peddlers, brokers and 
broken down gamblers. At night, in- 
stead of the quiet that reigns in normal 
times, after the daily exodus, you see 
the huge office buildings ablaze till mid- 
night—rows upon rows of glimmering 
golden squares, many of them with a 
green tinge caused by the shades over 
the electric bulbs that light the desks 
of the brokers’ clerks, 

Men of all ages and complexions, of 
all nationalities and temperaments, of 
every religion and of no religion at all, 
very rich men and men not so very rich, 
very poor men and men even poorer, 
come to Wall Street at such times. It 
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seems as if, they thought that govern- 
ment bonds dangled from the crosspiecés 
of the telegraph poles, as from so many 
Christmas trees. Apparently, in these 
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“deals,” exaggerating their winnings, 
magnifying their courage, minimizing 
their losses, posing as old stock gam- 
blers, repeating as their own, with a 
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BROAD STREET, FROM THE CORNER OF WALL STREET 





IN THE CENTER OF THE ENGRAVING IS 


THE MAIN FACADE AND ENTRANCE OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE; ON THE LEFT 


IS THE OFFICE OF J. 


boom days, all the world has become 
suddenly afflicted with the gambling 
fever. The contagion of multitudinous 
example devastates the community. 
Merchants and lawyers, manufacturers 
and physicians, contractors and clergy- 
men, talk of nothing else. At clubs and 
at dinner tables the conversation drifts 
to the all absorbing topic. The small 
shopkeepers and their clients discuss the 
same subject. In the wicked cities, as 
in the peaceful hamlets, men meet, ex- 
change hasty salutations, and piunge 
forthwith into stocks. going over their 


P 


MORGAN & COMPANY. 


blasé air, opinions vouchsafed by their 
hardened brokers. . 


THE GREAT GAME 

In the beginning of a stock market 
hoom it is ever the “dear public,” the 
fleecy lambs, the most guileless victims, 
who make the most money. Thev really 
do.not know when to stop winning, and 
so in the end they lose profit and prin- 
cipal. But in the mean time the finan- 
cial pages of the newspapers are filled 
with advertisements of “ tipsters,” and 
“diseretionary pools,” and men who, 


OF SPECULATION. 











BOOM DAYS IN WALL STREET. 





GAMBLE IN 
SHOPS THAT HAVE 


STOCKS—THERE ARE 


PRIVATE 


WHERE WOMEN 


"as per ady..” have mastered all the 
secrets of successful speculation, but 
who in private fight shy of the police and 
do not live palatially. 

How to millionaire ina 
minute? To learn, you have but to write 
to these, the quacks of the Street. They 
appeal to the ignorant, to the purchas- 
gold bricks and the investors in 

In the Stock Exchange 


green goods. 
offices, in the sumptuous customers’ 


become a 


ers of 


LS a ae age SO 


sf Beet 


BOTH LEGITIMATE BROKERAGE FIRMS AND BUCKET 


OFFICES EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN. 


rooms of the millionaire firms, well 
dressed men, who would not dream of 
buving a gold brick, sit from ten. to 
three o'clock, their eves fixed on the 
tape or on the quotation board before 
them, every whit as eager as the poor 
clerk who has risked a week's wages to 
buy ten shares in a bucket shop, or the 
farmer who has sent twenty five dollars 
to some “ skindieate.” Like their hum- 
bler brethren, the well dressed non in- 
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THE TELEPHONE BOOTHS ON THE FLOOR OF THE NEW 


BROKERS HAS ITS TELEPHONE IN THE EXCHANGE, 


vestors in green goods, successful mer- 
chants or physicians, sit in comfortable 
chairs, their hearts wound around with 
ticker tape, hoping, despairing, hoping 
again, laughing the same semi hysteri- 
cal laughs of winning gamblers still new 
at the game. Or perhaps they stay in 
their offices or stores or residences, tele- 
phoning-every half hour of the day to 
find out whether the market is behaving 
nicely—chuekling merrily when the 


yore 





STOCK EXCHANGE—-NEARLY EVERY FIRM OF 
ARE MANY PUBLIC ONES BESIDES, 


YORK 
AND THERE 


news is good, afféctin'g a ghastly indiffer- 
ence when it is not. | 

The members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, of course, do not advertise 
that clients may become lightning quick 
millionaires in their offices; but the 
clients believe it as firmly as the eredu- 
lous victims of the Franklin and Dean 
syndicates, Else they would not be 
there, wasting time and money. Greed 
is a bandage which a higher power 

















.ometimes binds across the eyes of rea- 
-on. To grow rich without working; 
» win, as the result of a few score 
licks of the ticker, a sum that a year of 
vork, anxiety, and nerve wear would not 
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keenly enjoy the delight of riches, be- 
cause they have just jumped from the 
sorrow of non possession. But they, 
too, play once too often! 

It may be accepted as axiomatically 






































THE VISITORS’ GALLERY IN THE NEW YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE—THIS IS NEARLY ALWAYS CROWDED 


WITH INTERESTED SIGHTSEERS, WHO ON BUSY DAYS THINK THEY ARE IN A MADHOUSE. 


yield in legitimate business, is surely 
pleasant. And then there is the pleas- 
ure of gambling itself, the only passion, 
except love, that is universal. 
Stevenson, you remember, had a cow- 
ard in his “* Suicide Club” who threw 
dice with Death to enjoy the delights of 
fear, because when he escaped he tasted 
the intense joys of living. But he played 
once too often, did old Mr. Malthus. It 
is the same in stock gambling—the de- 
lightful uncertainty; the grim * now you 
see it and now you don't ” of luck: the 
little chills of pleasure and the leaden 
sinking of disappointment: the mag- 
nified joys of anticipation; the ex- 
quisite expectancy—all this fires the 
blood of the voung, as does love, and of 


the old, as love no longer can. The 
stock market “lambs” are like Wr. 
Malthus—when prices fluctuate they 





true that a man must possess a high de- 
gree of intelligence to be successful in 
commercial or professional 
pursuits. So must a Wall 
Street man, to win a for- 
tune in the stock 
market and_ to 
keep it. But for 
an * outside ” bus- 
iness man to make 
a fortune in his vo- 
eation, and then to 
make another in 
the stock market. 
and keep both, re- 
quires positively 
the most extraor- 
dinary ability. Al- 
ways, on the wave 


of a general boom, se 
gutsiders come. to oF 
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Wall Street—and fail to 
display ordinary — ability. 
They are ignorant of the 
hasic principles of stock 
speculation. They are too 
late in going in and they 
overstay. They take un- 
duly great risks, 

In the stock market, the 
stupendous power of * the 
public” is like that of a 
huge engine—it needs an 
engineer to direct it. At 
the start, the * powerful in- 
terests ” of the Street must 
begin the buying, that the 
public may follow. But 
once the outside investors and specu- 
lators come into the market, not all the 
wonderful manipulation of the adroitest 
financiers can duplicate the dizzy up- 
ward whirl of security values. In the 
end, the public, left to itself, goaded 
here, bludgeoned there, stampedes to 
sell, and the speculative structure crum- 
bles as by magic—black magic! Fear 
enters every heart, and reason leaves 
every head. No financial power can 
check the decline. It must run its 
course, for Everybody is stronger than 
Anybody in Wall Street. 
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- RUIN - Then a few dozens of men 
knowing that an upward re- 
action must take place, bw 
and put away the securitie: 
sacrificed by the frightenc: 
public. Later, the publi 
buvs these same securitie 
again; and the men who pu 
them away during the flurr 
are not losers. 

Fortunes are made an 
lost by thousands of men ii 
the stock market; they ar 
made and kept by a few doz- 
en. It is not the brokers 
fault. The more money i 
man’s customers make, thi 
more Commissions it means, and that i- 
what he is after. They have a saying in 
Wall Street: ‘“ Copper your customer: 
and grow rich.” It does not mean that 
the broker is to despoil his clients o} 
their last cent, but, in plain English. 
that the customers are invariably wrong 
in the end; wherefore, by doing exact], 
the opposite, the broker will prosper. 
As a rule, however, he is content with 
his commissions of twelve and a half dol- 
lars for buying or selling a hundred 
shares of stock. The partnership papers 
of most firms contain clauses forbidding 
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YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—HERE ALL IMPORTANT 
ARE THOSE OF FAILURES AND 


BROKERS. 














BOOM DAYS IN 


the members from speculating on their 
own account, 


WALL STREETS HIGH WATER MARK. 


One day last summer, when political 
uncertainty was at its height and busi- 


ness was paralyzed—on August 22, to be 
exact—the total transactions on the 


New York Stock Exchange amounted 
to but 85,807 shares of stock and $735,- 
000 (par value) of bonds. Much of this 
business was done by the ‘“ room tra- 
ders ”—the professional gamblers of the 
Kxehange, who do no outside commis- 
sion business—so that the public’s share 
in the day’s transactions was probably 
less than one half the total. On the 
other hand, on January 7, a boom day, 
the total business, according to the offi- 
cial records, amounted to 2,127,503 
shares of stock and in bonds (par value) 
to $3,803,500. Moreover, the ticker re- 
porters missed many transactions, and 
the real total was probably in excess of 
two and a half million shares. The 
face value of the stocks dealt in that 
day was two hundred million dollars. 
The average price was considerably less 
than par, but it is no exaggeration to 
say that the aggregate market value of 
the stocks which changed hands on 
January 7 was fully a hundred and sev- 
enty five millions. Not a bad dav’s 
work, that! The machinery of the 
Stock Exchange proved inadequate for 
the business literally thrown at it by the 
huge mob of frantic speculators. ln- 
agine the roulette tables of Monte 
Carlo placed before a newspaper bulletin 
hoard in Park Row on the night of a 
Presidential election! 

There have been several “ boomlets * 
and a few “ booms ” in Wall Street, but 
none like the latest. In its most recent 
parallel—that of 1879-’81—the resump- 
tion of specie payments and some great 
crops led to an appreciation in security 
values which degenerated into an era 
of wild spéculation. Stocks sold beyond 
all reasonable figures. The “ boom ” 
ran its course, like the South Sea Bub- 
ble in England and John Law’s Missis- 
sippi Scheme in France, until it came to 
an end with Garfield’s assassination. 

At that time conditions favored a 
rise, and a rise took place; but the na- 
tional prosperity of twenty years ago is 

4M 


bd 


‘the present. 
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not for a moment to be compared with 
With occasional reactions, 
the “ bull market ” has now lasted for 
three years. During that time, in addi- 
tion to our domestic prosperity, it is to 
be noted that the excess of our exports 
over our imports has amounted to more 
than one and three quarters billions of 
dollars. To settle this vast difference 
in our favor, the entire gold production 
of the world for seven years would have 
to be paid us by our debtors abroad. 
And most of the huge profits that our 
foreign commerce has brought us have 
been invested in American securities 
held in Europe. Hence it is not surpri- 
sing to find that in three years the value 
of the securities traded in on the Stock 
Exehange and on the “curb” has in- 
creased by a sum fully equal to our 
three vears’ credit balance of trade. 


WALL STREET AND THE ELECTION, 


What may be called the “ election 
hoom ” began Jast summer. Stocks de- 
clined for a variety of reasons, but chief- 
ly because of the general apprehension 
over political possibilities, and the wide- 
spread business stagnation of a “ Presi- 
dential year.” The lowest point was 
reached on June 24. Even then stocks 
were by no means low compared to what 
they had been a few months before; nor, 
indeed, to what they would be a few 
months later, if the result of the elec- 
tion shocked the business world. 

The public thought prices ought to 
go down further. Everybody looked for 
a “Bryan scare” which was to send 
stocks tumbling like pricked balloons. 
But, as usual in Wall Street, the univer- 
sally expected did not happen. The 
financial magnates thought of the in- 
evitable result of McKinley’s reélection, 
and quietly acquired stocks. By the 
end of September the country shared 
their belief regarding the political pros- 
pect, and outsiders also began to buy, 
hesitatingly. Then came aggressive 
heavy purchases by a clique of daring 
professional speculators to discount a 
Republican victory, and prices rose 
sharply. The aggregate value of the 
capital stocks of all the companies,whose 
securities were daily dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange rose about 
two hundred million doiars at a bound. 
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But what had required three months 
of quiet buying and one month of wild 
discounting to accomplish was exceeded 
in one week. Had an unutterably rich 
syndicate bought all these stocks on Sat- 
urday, November 3, and sold them exact- 
ly one week later, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 10, when all that had happened was 
the expected reélection of William Mc- 
Kinley to the Presidency of the United 
States, the syndicate would have pocket- 
ed a profit of a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. This does not include the rise in 
bonds, nor in “ outside securities.” For 
example, the Standard Oil securities 
alone rose exactly one hundred million 
dollars in that wonderful week. 

In writing a description of the “ elec- 
tion boom,” apart from the general fea- 
tures, which were those of other booms, 
one must have a word to say of the men 
to whose operations the tremendous 
movement in the stock market was chief- 
ly due. The leading bankers and finan- 
ciers of the country naturally went 
ahead with gigantic plans the mo- 
ment they felt absolutely safe. But 
there was in Wall Street a general dis- 
position to take advantage of the big 
“over Tuesday” rise, to take profits 
on lines purchased days or weeks pre- 
vious as a sort of wager on the election. 
Professional Wall Street, all the big 
gamblers and the little gamblers, made 
up their minds that the lambs would be 
the only buyers on the wonderful Wed- 
nesday morning opening. 


THE MAKERS OF THE BOOM. 


It was a mistake that cost professional 
Wall Street a goodly share of the profits 
of the rise. There was large buying of 
stocks by the public, and even greater 
purchases by the greatest professional 
of them all, Mr. James R. Keene. One 
after another, the manipulators ceased 
work. Mr. Keene went ahead. He was 
betting on the surest thing he ever back- 
ed—the prosperity of the United States 
of America. He electrified a hesitating 


public into unprecedented buying of the 
securities in which he operated. A rec- 
ord breaking succession of boom days 
followed, with Mr. Keene, erstwhile bear 
leader, as the greatest bull. 

3ut even Mr. Keene at first failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of the boom. 


Mr. Morgan, who did not, realized that 
the time had come to carry into effect 
stupendous plans he had been consider- 
ing for years. He revolutionized the an- 
thracite coal trade by removing all the 
disturbing factors, buying and selling 
coal mines and railroads as if they had 
been so many bits of furniture. He as- 
sociated himself with Mr. James J. Hill, 
and soon placed the Northwestern rail- 
road situation on a stable basis. Acting 
for certain railroads, banking syndi- 
cates bought huge blocks of securities of 
other roads, in the pursuit of the “ com- 
munity of interest ” idea. Messrs. Har- 
riman and Kuhn, Loeb & Company thus 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Southern Pacific system. 

Under the enormous purchases ren- 
dered necessary by these operations, the 
stock market fairly boiled. For weeks 
at a time, the corporate wealth of the 
country increased at the rate of mil- 
lions of dollars an hour. The mighty 
plans of the great syndicates were such 
that no opposing element could be al- 
lowed to interfere with them. Mr. 
Carnegie threatened to disturb the 
iron trade by underselling the other so 
called trusts. Under an avalanche of 
millions his opposition was smothered, 
and Mr. Morgan formed what came to 
be known as the “ Billion Dollar Trust.” 

All these deals made the greatest 
boom in the history of Wall Street. The 
old timers perforce stopped bragging 
about the boom of ’79 and *80. What 
could they offer in their experience of 
fifty years to compare with a bull mar- 
ket in which there were weeks when 
ten million shares of stock changed 
hands? During the week ending January 
12 the total value of the stocks traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to more than five hundred 
millions of dollars. During the week 
ending February 9 the sales of bonds 
(par value) amounted to $45,014,000. 
These almost incredible figures will give 
an idea of what the New York Stock 
Exchange does in boom times. 

It took money to do this; but the 
money was forthcoming. On February 
16 the banks of New York reported net 
deposits of $1,011,329,000, of which 
they were lending to their customers 
$914,623.000. Tidy sums, these! 

















COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY /. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
DuRING the awful massacre of St. Bartholomew, in Paris, Count Hannibal de Tavannes, a Catholic 
nobleman, saves the lives of a Huguenot maiden, Mlle. de Vrillac ; M. de Tignonville, to whom she has been 
betrothed ; and the Protestant servants of her house, in consideration of the girl’s promise to become his 


(Tavannes’) wife. 





When the danger is over, for the time being, Count Hannibal goes in quest of a 


clergyman to perform the ceremony, whereupon Tignonville strives to persuade Mlle. de Vrillac to flee 


with him; but she has given her word to Tavannes, and will not break it. 
He is saved from the rabble for a time by a Huguenot minister, 


sets out alone to seek a place of safety. 


Enraged, he leaves her, and 


M. la Tribe, who shares his place of concealment with him. Then M. de Tignonville bethinks him of a 
Catholic lady of the court, Mme. St. Lo, who has shown him some favors, and who he flatters himself is in 
love with him. So he makes his way to her abode, where he is admitted, and refreshments are set before 


him. 





X (Continued). 


AS he roused himself from this brief 

reverie and fell to wondering how 
long he was to be left to himself, a rose- 
bud tossed by an unseen hand struck him 
lightly on the breast and dropped to his 
knees. To seize it and kiss it gallantly, 
io spring to his feet and look about him, 
were instinctive movements. But he 
could see no one; and, in the hope of 
surprising the giver, he stole to the 
window. The sound of the lute and the 
distant tinkle of laughter persisted. 
The court, save for a boy, a page, who 
lay asleep on a bench in the gallery, was 
empty. ‘Tignonville scanned the boy 
suspiciously; for a male disguise was 
often adopted by the court ladies, and 
if madame would play a prank on him, 
this was a thing to be reckoned with. 
But a boy it seemed to be, and after a 
while the young man went back to his 
seat. 

Even as he sat down, a second flower 
struck him more sharply in the face, and 
this time he darted not to the window 
but to the door. He opened it quickly 
and looked out, but again he was too late. 

“T shall catch you presently, ma 
reine!” he murmured tenderly, with 
intent to be heard. And he closed the 
door. But, wiser this time, he waited 
with his hand on the latch until he 
heard the rustling of a skirt, and saw 
the line of light at the foot of the door 
darkened by a shadow. That moment 


*Copyright, 1900, by Stanley]. Weyman —This story began in the January number of MuxsEy’s MAGAZINE. 


he flung the door wide, and, catching 
the wearer of the skirt in his arms, 
kissed her lips before she had time to 
resist. 

And then he fell back as if he had 
been shot! For the wearer of the skirt, 
she whose lips he had kissed, was Mme. 
St. Lo’s woman, and behind her stood 
madame herself, laughing, laughing, 
laughing, with all the gay abandonment 
of her light little heart. 

“Oh, the gallant gentleman!” she 
cried, and clapped her hands effusively. 
* Was ever recovery so rapid or tri- 
umph so speedy? Suzanne, my child, 
you surpass Venus. Your charms con- 
quer before they are seen! ” 

M. de Tignonville had already put 
poor Suzanne from him as if she 
burned. Hot and embarrassed, he stood 
looking awkwardly at them. 

“Madame,” he stammered at last, 
* you know quite well—you know “4 

“ Seeing is believing! ” 

“That I thought it was you! ” 

“Oh, what I have lost!” she an- 
swered. And she looked archly at Su- 
zanne, who giggled and tossed her head. 

He was growing angry. “ But ma- 
dame,” he began again, “you know 

“T know what I know, and I have 
seen what I have seen!” madame an- 
swered merrily. And she hummed— 

“Ce fut le plus grand jour d’esté 
Que m’embrassa la belle Suzanne !” 

“Oh, yes, I know what I know! ” she 

repeated. And she fell again to laugh- 
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ing immoderately; while the pretty 
piece of mischief beside her hung her 
head, and, putting a finger in her 
mouth, mocked him with an affectation 
of modesty. 

The young man glowered at them, 
between rage and embarrassment. This 
was not the reception, nor this the hero’s 
return, to which he had looked forward. 
And a doubt began to take form in his 
mind. The mistress he had pictured 
would not view lightly kisses given to 
another; nor forget in a twinkling the 
straits through which he had come to 
her, the hell from which he had plucked 
himself! Possibly the court ladies held 
love as cheap as this, and lovers but as 
playthings, butts for their wit, and pegs 
on which to hang their laughter. But 
—but he began to doubt, and, perplexed 
and irritated, he showed his feelings. 

“ Madame,” he said stiffly, “a jest is 
an excellent thing. But pardon me if I 
say that it is ill played on a fasting 
man.” 

Madame desisted from laughter that 
she might speak. “ A fasting man?” 
she cried. “ And he has eaten two part- 
ridges! ” 

“ Fasting from love, madame.” 

Mme. St. Lo held up her hands. 
“ And it’s not two minutes since he took 
a kiss! ” 

He winced, was silent a moment, and 
then, seeing that he got nothing by the 
tone he had adopted, he cried for quar- 
ter. “A little mercy, madame, as you 
are beautiful,” he said humbly. “ Do 
not plague me beyond what a man can 
bear. Dismiss, I implore, this good crea- 
ture, whose charms do but set off yours 
as the star leads the eye to the moon, 
and make me the happiest man in the 
world by so much of your company as 
you will vouchsafe to give me.” 

“That may be but a very little,” she 
answered, letting her eyes fall coyly. But 
he saw that her lip twitched; and he 
could have sworn that she mocked him 
to Suzanne, for the girl giggled. : 

Still, by an effort he controlled. his 
feelings and his voice. “Why so 
cruel? ” he murmured, in a tone meant 
for her alone, and with a look to match. 
“You were not so hard when I spoke 
with you in the gallery, two evenings 
ago, madame.” 
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“Was I not?” she asked. 


“Did [ 
look like this? And this?” And with 
her head aside she looked at him very 
sweetly after two fashions. 

“ Something.” 

“Oh, then I meant nothing!” she 
retorted with sudden vivacity. And she 
made a face at him, laughing under his 
nose. “Ido that when I mean nothing, 
monsieur! Do you see? But you are 
Gascon, and given, I fear, to flatter 
yourself.” ; 

Then he saw clearly that she played 
with him; and resentment, chagrin, 
pique, got the better of his courtesy. 
“| flatter myself?” he cried, his voice 
choked with rage. “It may be I do 
now, but did I flatter myself when you 
wrote me this note?” And he drew it 
out and flourished it in her face. “ Did 
I imagine when I read this? Or is it 
not in your hand? It is a forgery, per- 
haps,” he continued bitterly. “Or it 
means nothing? Nothing, this note 
bidding me be at Mme. St. Lo’s at an 
hour before midnight—it means noth- 
ing? At an hour before midnight, ma- 
dame!” 

“On Saturday night? The night be- 
fore last night? ” 

“ On Saturday night, the night before 
last night! But madame knows nothing 
of it? Nothing, I suppose? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled cheerfully on him. “ Oh, yes, I 
wrote it,” she said. “ But what of that, 
M. de Tignonville? ” 

“ What of that? ” 

“Yes, monsieur, what of that? Did 
you think it was written out of love for 
you?” 

He was staggered for the moment by 
her coolness. Then, “Out of what, 
then?” he cried hoarsely. “Out of 
what, then, if not out of love? ” 

“Why, out of pity, my little gentle- 
man!.” she answered sharply. “ And 
trouble thrown away, it seems. Love! ” 
And she laughed so merrily, and so 
spontaneously, it cut him to the heart. 
“No; but you said a dainty thing or 
two, and smiled a smile; and like a fool, 
and like a woman, I was sorry for the 
innocent calf that bleated so prettily on 
its way to the butcher’s! And I would 


lock you up and save your life, I 
thought, until the blood letting was 
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over. Now you have it, M. de Tignon- 
ville, and I hope you like it.” 

Like it, wlien every word she uttered 
stripped him—stripped him of the self- 
ish illusions in which he had wrapped 
himself against the blasts of ill fortune? 
Like it, when the prospect of her charms 
had bribed him from the path of forti- 
tude, when for her sake he had been 
false to his mistress, to- his friends, to 
his faith, to his cause? Like it, when 
he knew as he listened that all was lost, 
and nothing gained—not even this poor, 
unworthy, shameful compensation? 
Like it?) No wonder that words failed 
him, and he glared at her in rage, in 
misery, in shame. 

“Oh, if you don’t like it,” she con- 
tinued, tossing her head after a momen- 
tary pause, “then you should not have 
come! It is of no profit to glower at 
me, monsieur. You don’t frighten me.” 

“| would—I would to God I had not 
come!” he groaned. 

“ And, I dare say, that you had never 
seen me—since you cannot win me!” 
she retorted. 

“That too!” he exclaimed. 

She was of an extraordinary levity, 
and at that, after staring at him a mo- 
ment, she broke into loud laughter. “ A 
little more, and [ll send you to my 
cousin Hannibal!” she said. “ You do 
not know how anxious he is to see you. 
Have you a mind ”—with a waggish look 
—to play bride’s man, M. de Tignon- 
ville? Or will you give away the bride? 
It is not too late, though it will be very 
soon.” 

He winced, and from red grew pale. 
“What do you mean?” he stammered. 
And then, averting his eyes in shame, 
feeling on a sudden all the littleness, all 
the baseness, of his position, “ Has he— 
married her?” he muttered. 

“Ho, ho!” she cried in triumph. 
*T’ve hit you now, have I, monsieur? 
I’ve hit you!” And mocking him, 
“Has he—married her?” she lisped. 
“No; but he will marry her, have no 
fear of that! He will marry her. He 
waits but to get a priest. Would you 
like to see what he says?” she con- 
tinued, playing with him as a cat plays 
with a mouse. “T had a note from him 
vesterday. Would you like to see how 
weleome you'll be at the wedding? ” 


And she flaunted a piece of paper before 

his eyes. 

“ Give it me,” he said. 

She let him seize it and shrugged her 
shoulders. “ It’s your affair, not mine,” 
she said. “ See it if you like, and keep 
it if you like. Cousin Hannibal wastes 
few words.” 

That was true in this case, for the 
paper contained but a dozen or fifteen 

gvords, and an initial by way of signa- 
ture: 

I may need your shaveling tomorrow afternoon. 
Send him, and Tignonville in safeguard if he 
comes.—H. 

“JT can guess what use he has for a 
priest,” she said. “ It is not to confess, 
I warrant. It’s long, I fear, since Han- 
nibal told his beads.” 

M. de Tignonville swore. “I would 
I had the confessing of him!” he said 
between his teeth. 

She clapped her hands in glee. 
“Why should you not?” she cried. 
“Why should you not? *Tis time yet, 
since | am to send today and have not 
sent. Will you be the shaveling to go 
confess or marry him?” And _ she 
laughed recklessly.‘ Will you, M. de 
Tignonville? The cowl will mask you 
as well as another, and pass you through 
the streets better than a cut sleeve. He 
will have both his wishes, lover and 
clerk, in one then. And it will be pull 
monk, pull Hannibal, with a ven- 
geance.” 

Tignonville gazed at her, and as he 
gazed new hope awoke in his eyes. What 
if, after all, he could undo the past? 
What if he could retrace the false step 
he had taken, and place himself again 
where he had been—by her side? “If 
vou meant it,” he exclaimed, his breath 
coming fast—“ if you meant what you 
say, madame a 

“ If I meant it? ” she answered, open- 
ing her eyes. “ And why should I not 
mean it?” 

“ Because,” he replied slowly, “ cowl 
or no cowl, when I meet your cous- 
in 4g 








“°-Pwill go hard with him?” she 
cried, with a mocking laugh. “ And you 
think I fear for him. That is it, is 
it?” 

He nodded. 

“T fear just so much for him!” she 
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retorted contemptuously. “Just so 
much!” And, coming a step nearer to 
Tignonville, she snapped her small white 
fingers under his nose. “ Do you see? 
No, M. de Tignonville,” she continued 
boastfully; “you do not know Count 
Hannibal if you think that he fears, or 
that any fear for him. If you will beard 
the lion in his den, the risk will be 
yours, not his! ” 

The young man’s face glowed. 

“T take the risk!” he cried. “ And 
thank you for the chance, madame, 
whatever betide. But - 

“ But what?” she asked, seeing that 
he hesitated and that his face fell again. 

“Tf he afterwards learns that you 
have played him a trick,” he said, “ will 
he not punish you? ” 

“ Punish me? ” 

He nodded. 

Madame laughed her disdain. “ You 
do not yet know Hannibal de Ta- 
vannes,” she said. ‘“ He does not war 
with women.” 


> 





XI. 


Ir is the wont of the sex to snatch at 
an ell where an inch is offered, and to 
press an advantage in circumstances in 
which a man, acknowledging the claims 
of generosity, would scruple to ask for 
more. The habit, now ingrained, may 
have sprung from long dependence on 
the male, and is one which a hundred 
instances, from the time of Judith down- 
wards, prove to be at its strongest when 
the need is greatest. 

When Mile. de Vrillae came out of the 
swoon into which Tavannes’ sudden ap- 
pearance and her lover’s defection had 
cast her, the expectation of the worst 
was so strong upon her that she could 
not for a time credit the respite which 
Mme. Carlat hastened to announce. 
She could not believe that she still lay 
safe, in her own room above stairs; that 
she was in the eare of her own servants, 
and that the chamber held no presence 
more hateful than that of the good wom- 
an who sat weeping beside her. 

As was to be expected, she came to 
herself sighing and shuddering, trem- 
bling with nervous exhaustion. She 


looked for him. as soon as she looked for 
any, and even when she had seen the 


door locked and double lo-ked, she 
doubted—doubted, and shook and hii 
herself in the hangings of the bed. The 
noise of the riot and rapine which pre- 
vailed in ine city, and which reached the 
ears even in that locked room—and al- 
though the window, of paper, with an 
upper pane of glass, looked into a court- 
yard—was enough to drive the bloo« 
from a woman’s cheeks. But it was fear 
of the house, not of the street, fear from 
within, not from without, which impell- 
ed her into the darkest corner and dis- 
turbed her judgment. She could not be- 
lieve that even this short respite was 
hers, until she had repeatedly heard the 
fact confirmed at Mme. Carlat’s mouth. 

“You are deceiving me!” she erie: 
more than once; and each time she 
would start up in fresh terror. “He 
never said that he would not return un- 
til tomorrow! ” 

“ He did, my lamb, he did!” the old 
woman answered with tears. “ Would 
I deceive you?” 

* He said he would not return? ” 

“ He said he would not return until 
tomorrow. You had until then, he said.” 

“ And then?” 

“ He would come and bring the priest 
with him,” Mme. Carlat answered sor- 
rowfully. 

“ The priest ? Tomorrow! ” mademoi- 
selle cried. “The priest, tomorrow!” 
and crouched anew with hot eyes be- 
hind the hangings of the bed; and, shiv- 
ering, hid her face. 

But this for a moment only. As soon 
as she had made certain of the respite. 
and that she had until tomorrow, her 
courage rose, and with it the instinct to 
which reference has been made.- Count 
Hannibal had granted a respite; short as 
it was, and no more than the barest hu- 
manity required, to grant one at all was 
not the act of the mere butcher who 
holds the trembling lamb, unresisting, in 
his hands. It was an act, no more, again 
be it said, than humanity required, and 
yet an act which bespoke an expectation 
of some return, of some correlative ad- 
vantage. It was not the part of the mere 
brigand. Something had been granted. 
Something short of the utmost in the 
captor’s power had been exacted. He 
had shown that there were things he 
would not do. 




















Then might not something more be 
won from him? <A further delay, an- 
other point—something, no matter 
what, which could be turned to advan- 
With the brigand it is not pos- 
sible to bargain. But who gives a little 
may give more; who gives a day may 
vive a week; who gives a week may give 
a month. And a month! Her heart 
leaped up. A month seemed a lifetime, 
an eternity, to her who had but until 
tomorrow ! 

Yet there was one consideration 
which might have daunted a spirit less 
brave. To obtain aught from Tavannes 
it was needful to ask him, and to ask 
him it was needful to see him; and to 
see him before that tomorrow which 
meant so much to her. It was necessary, 
in a word, to run some risk; but with- 
out risk the card could not be played, 
and she did not hesitate. It might turn 
out that she was wrong, that the man 
was not only pitiless and without. bowels 
of merey, but lacked also the shred of de- 
ceney for which she gave him credit, and 
on which she counted. In that case, if 
she sent for him—but she would not 
consider that case. 

The position of the window, while it 
inereased the women’s safety, debarred 
them from all knowledge of what was 
voing forward, except such as their ears 
~upplied. They had no means of judg- 
ing whether Tavannes remained in the 
house or had sallied forth to play his 
part in the work of murder. Mme. Car- 
lat, indeed, had no desire to know any- 
thing. In that room above stairs, with 
the door double locked, lay a hope of 
safety in the present, and of ultimate 
deliverance; there she had a respite from 
terror, as long as she kept the world 
outside. To her, therefore, the notion 
of sending for Tavannes, or communi- 
cating with him, came as a thunderbolt. 

Was her mistress mad? Did she wish 
io court her fate? To reach Tavannes 
they must apply to his riders, for Carlat 
ind the men servants were confined 
above. Those riders were grim, brutal 


iage? 


men, who might resort to rudeness on 
their own account. And madame, cling- 
ing in a paroxysm of terror to her mis- 
tress, suggested all manner of horrors, 
one on top of the other, until she in- 
creased her own terror tenfold. 


And 
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yet, to do her justice, nothing that even 
her frenzied imagination suggested ex- 
ceeded the things which the streets of 
Paris, fruitful mother of horrors, were 
witnessing at that very hour. 

For it was noon—or a little more— 
of Sunday, August 24, 1572—‘‘a holi- 
day, and therefore the people could 
more conveniently find leisure to kill 
and plunder.” From the bridges, and 
particularly from the stone bridge of 
Notre Dame—while they lay safe in that 
locked room, and Tignonville crouched 
in his hay mow—Huguenots less fortu- 
nate were being cast, bound hand and 
foot, into the Seine. On the river bank 
Spire Niquet, the bookman, was being 
burnt over a slow fire, fed with his own 
books. In their houses, Ramus the 
scholar and Goujon the sculptor—than 
whom Paris has neither seen nor de- 
served a greater—were being butchered 
like sheep; and in the Valley of Misery, 
now the Quai de la Megisserie, seven 
hundred persons who had sought refuge 
in the prisons were being beaten to death 
with bludgeons. Nay, at this hour—a 
little sooner or a little later, what mat- 
ters it?—M. de Tignonville’s own cous- 
in, Madame d’Yverne, the pet of ‘the 
Louvre the day before, perished in the 
hands of the mob; and the sister of M. 
de 'Taverny, equally ill fated, died in 
the same fashion, after being dragged 
through the streets. 

Mme. Carlat, then, went not a whit 
beyond the mark in her argument. But 
mademoiselle had made up her mind, 
and was not to be dissuaded. 

“Tf I am to be monsieur’s wife,” she 
said, with quivering nostrils, “ shal] 1] 
fear his servants? ” 

And opening the door herself, for the 
others would not, she called. The man 
who answered, a Norman, short of stat- 
ure, and wrinkled and low browed of 
feature, with a thatch of hair and a 
full beard, seemed to be the embodiment 
of the women’s apprehensions. More- 
over, his patois of the cider land was 
little better than German to them; their 
southern, softer tongue was sheer Italian 
to him. But he seemed not ill disposed, 
or mademoiselle’s air overawed him; 
and in the end she made him under- 
stand, and with a nod he descended to 
carry her message. 
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Then mademoiselle’s heart began to 
beat, and beat more quickly when she 
heard his step—alas, she knew it al- 
ready, knew it from all others—on the 
stairs. The table was set, the card must 
be played, to win or lose. It might be 
that with the low opinion he held of 
women he would think her reconciled 
to her lot; he would think this an over- 
ture, a step towards kinder treatment, 
one more proof of the inconstancy of the 
lower and the weaker sex, made to be 
men’s playthings. And at that thought 
her eyes grew hot with rage. But if 
it were so, she must still put up with it. 
She must still put up with it! She had 
sent for him, and he was coming—he 
was at the door! 

He entered, and she breathed more 
freely. For once his face lacked the 
sneer, the look of arrogant possession, 
which she had come to know and hate. 
It was grave, expectant, even suspicious ; 
still harsh and dark, akin, as she ob- 
served, to the low browed, furrowed face 
of the rider who had summoned him. 
But the offensive look was gone; and 
she could breathe. 

He closed the door behind him, but 
he did not advance into the room. “ Yes, 
mademoiselle?” he said simply. “ You 
sent for me, I think.” 

She, too, was on her feet, standing be- 
fore him with something of the submis- 
siveness of Roxana before her conquer- 
or. “I did,” she said; and stopped at 
that, her hand to her side as if she could 
not continue. But presently, in a low 
voice, “I have heard,” she went on, 
“what you said, monsieur, after I lost 
consciousness.” 

“Yes?” he said; and was silent. Nor 
did he lose his watchful look. 

“Tam obliged to you for your thought 
of me,” she went on in a faint voice, 
“and I shall be more deeply obliged— 
I speak to you thus quickly and thus 
early—if you will grant me a some- 
what longer time.” 

“ Do you mean—if I will postpone our 
marriage? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ It is impossible! ” 

“Do not say that,” she cried impul- 
sively. “I appeal to your generosity. 


And for a short, a very short time only.” 
“Tt is impossible,” he answered quiet- 
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ly. “ And for reasons, mademoiselle. | 
am even now summoned to the Louvre. | 
should be by this time on my way 
thither. By tomorrow evening, unless [ 
am mistaken in the business on which | 
am required, I shall be on my way to a 
distant province with royal letters. |: 
is essential that our marriage shoul 
take place before I go.” 

“ Why?” she asked stubbornly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Why?” 
he repeated. “Can you ask, mademoi- 
selle, after the events of last night ? 
Because, if you please, I do not wish to 
share the fate of M. de Tignonville. Be- 
cause in these days life is uncertain, and 
death too certain. Because it was our 
turn last night, and it may be the turn 
of your friends—tomorrow night! ” 

“Then some have escaped?” she 
cried quickly. 

He smiled. “ Iam glad to find you so 
shrewd,” he replied. “ Yes, mademoi- 
selle; one or two.” 

“Who? Who? I pray you tell me.” 

“M. de Montgomery, who slept be- 
yond the river, for one; and the vidame, 
and some with him. M. de Biron, whom 
I count a Huguenot, and who holds the 
Arsenal close shut, for another; and a 
few more. Enough, in a word, mademoi- 
selle, to keep us wakeful. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, for me to postpone the 
fulfilment of your promise.” 

“A promise on conditions!” she 
cried, in rage that she could win no 
more. And every line of her figure, 
every tone of her voice, flamed sudden, 
hot rebellion. “ I do not go for nothing! 
You gave me the lives of all in the house, 
monsieur! Of all!” she repeated with 
passion. “ And all are not here! Be- 
fore I marry you, you must show me M. 
de Tignonville alive and safe! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ He has 
taken himself off,’ he said. “It is 
naught to me what happens to him.” 

* It is all to me! ” she retorted. 

At that he glared at her, the veins of 
his forehead swelling suddenly. But 
after a struggle with himself he put the 
insult by, perhaps for future reckoning 
and account. “TI did what I could,” he 
said sullenly. “ Had I willed it, he had 
died there and then in the room below. 
I gave him his life. If he has risked 
it anew and lost it, it is naught to me.” 
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“Tt was his life you gave me,” she re- 
peated stubbornly. “ His life—and the 
others. But that is not all,” she con- 
tinued; “ you promised me a minister.” 

He nodded, smiling sourly to himself, 
as if this confirmed a suspicion he had 
already entertained. “Or a priest,” he 
said. 

“ No, a minister.” 

“If one could be obtained. 
priest.” 

“No, it was to be at my will; and I 
will a minister! I will a minister! ” she 
cried passionately. “Show me M. Ti- 
gnonville alive, and bring me a minister 
of my faith, and I will keep my promise, 
M. de Tavannes. Have no fear of that. 
But otherwise, I will not.” 

“You will not?” he cried furiously. 
“ You will not?” 

“No!” 

“You will not marry me?” 

“ No! be 

The moment she had said it fear 
seized her, and she could have fled from 
him screaming. The fury of his savage 
eyes, the swollen passion of his face, 
burned themselves into her memory. 
She thought for a second that he would 
spring on her and strike her down. Yet, 
though the women behind her held their 
breath, she faced him, and did not quail; 
and to that perhaps she owed it that he 
controlled himself. “ You will not?” 
he repeated, as if he could not under- 
stand such resistance to his will—as if 
he could not credit his ears. “ You will 
not?” But after that, when he had said 
it three times, he laughed; a laugh, how- 
ever, with a snarl in it that chilled her 
blood. 

“You bargain, do you?” he said. 
“You will have the last tittle of the 
price, will you? And have thought of 
this scheme to put me off, and to gain 
time until your lover, who is all to you, 
can save you? Qh, clever girl! Clever! 
But have you thought where you stand, 
woman? Do you know that if I gave the 
word to my people they would treat you 
as the commonest baggage that tramps 
the Froidmantel? Do you know that 
it rests with me to save you, or to throw 
vou to the wolves whose ravening you 
hear? Minister? Priest? Mon dieu, 
mademoiselle, I stand astonished at my 
moderation! You chatter to me of min- 
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isters and priests, and the one or the 
other, when it might be neither! When 
you are as much and as hopelessly in my 
power today as the wench in my kitchen! 
You! You flout me, and make terms 
with me! You!” 

And he came so near her with hisdark, 
grim face, his tone rose so menacing at 
the last word, that her nerves, shattered 
before, gave way at last, and, unable to 
control herself, she flinched from him 
with a ery, thinking he would strike her. 

He did not follow, he did not move 
to follow; but he laughed a low laugh 
of content and triumph. And his eyes 
devoured her. “Ho, ho!” he said. 
“We are not so brave as we pretend to 
be, it seems. And yet you dared to chaf- 
fer with me? You thought to thwart 
me, Tavannes! Mon dieu, mademoiselle, 
to what did you trust? Tell me, to what 
did you trust? Aye, and to what do you 
trust ?” 

She knew only too well that by that 
movement, forced from her by fear, she 
had jeopardized everything; that she 
stood to lose all and more than all that 
she had thought to win by a bold front. 
A woman less brave, of a spirit less firm, 
would have given up the contest, and 
have been glad to escape so. But ma- 
demoiselle, though her bloodless face 
showed that she knew what cause she 
had for fear, and though her heart was 
sick with sheer terror, held her ground 
at the point to which she had retreated, 
and played her last card. 

“To what do I trust? ” she muttered 
with trembling lips. 

“Yes, mademoiselle. To what do you 
trust—-that you play with Tavannes? ” 

“To his honor, monsieur,” she an- 
swered faintly, “and to your promise.” 

He looked at her with his mocking 
smile. “And yet,” he sneered, “ you 
thought a moment ago that I was going 
to strike you. You thought that I should 
beat you! And now it is my honor and 
my promise! Oh, clever, clever, madem- 
oiselle! *Tis so that women make fools 
of men. I knew that something of this 
kind was on foot when you sent for me, 
for I know women and their ways. But, 
let me tell you, it is an ill time to speak 
of honor when the streets are red, and 
of promises when the king’s word is, ‘ No 
faith with a heretic!’ ” 
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“Yet you will keep yours,” she said. 

He did not answer at once, and hope 
that was almost dead in her breast be- 
gan to recover; nay, presently sprang up 
erect. Awhile he brooded with a puck- 
ered brow and gloomy eyes, and an ob- 
server might have fancied that he traced 
pain as well as savagery in his face. At 
last, “ There is a thing,” he said slowly 
and sullenly, and with a sort of glare at 
her, “ you have not reckoned, perhaps. 
You press me now, and will stand on 
your terms and your conditions, your 
ifs and your unlesses. You will have the 
most from me, and the bargain and a 
little beside the bargain. But I would 
have you think if you are wise. Bethink 
you how it will be between us when you 
are my wife—if you press me so now, 
mademoiselle. How will it sweeten 
things then? How will it soften them? 
And to what, I pray you, will you trust 
for fair treatment then, ir you will be 
so against me now?” 

She shuddered. “To the mercy of 
my husband,” she said in a low voice. 
And her chin sank on her breast. 

“ And you will be content to trust to 
that?” he answered grimly. And of a 
surety his tone promised little clemency. 
“Bethink you! *Tis your rights now, 
and your terms, mademoiselle! And 
then it will be only my mercy—ma- 
dame.” 

“Tam content,” she muttered faintly. 

“And the Lord have mercy on my 
soul, is what you would add,” he retort- 
ed, “so much trust have you in my 
mercy! And you are right! You are 
right, since you have played this trick 
on me. But as you will. If you will 
have it so, have it so! You shall stand 
on your conditions now; you shall have 
your pennyweight and full advan- 
tage, and the rigor of the pact. But 
afterwards—afterwards, Mme. de Ta- 
vannes 

He did not finish his sentence, for at 
the first word which granted her peti- 
tion, mademoiselle had sunk down on 
the low wooden window seat beside 
which she stood, and, cowering into its 
farthest corner, her face hidden on her 
arms, had fallen, long before he ended, 
to weeping violently. Her hair, hastily 
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knotted up in the hurry of the previous 
night, hung in a thick plait to the firm 
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curve of her waist; the nape of her neck 
showed beside it, milk white. 

The man stood a while contemplating 
her in silence, his gloomy eyes watching 
the pitiful movement of her shoulders, 
the convulsive heaving of her figure: 
but he did not offer to touch her, and 
at length he turned about. First one 
and then the other of her women quailed 
and shrank under his gaze—and he 
seemed about to add something. But 
he did not speak. The sentence he had 
left unfinished, the long look he bent on 
the weeping girl as he turned from her, 
spoke more eloquently of the future, of 
the rigor of a mind made up, than a 
score of orations. 

“ Afterwards, Mme. de Tavannes! ” 


XII. 


STRANGE that love—or passion, if the 
sudden fancy for mademoiselle which 
had seized Count Hannibal be not deem- 
ed worthy of the higher name—should 
so entirely possess the souls of those 
who entertain it that the greatest events 
and the most astounding catastrophes, 
even measures which set their mark 
for all time on a nation, are to them of 
importance only so far as they affect the 
pursuit of the fair one. 

As Tavannes, after leaving madem- 
oiselle, rode through the paved lanes, 
beneath the gabled houses, and under 
the shadow of the Gothic spires of his 
day, he saw a score of sights, moving to 
pity, to wrath, to wonder. He saw Paris 
as a city sacked; a slaughter house, 
where for a week a masque had moved to 
stately music; blood on the nailed doors 
and the close set window bars; and at 
the corners of the ways strewn garments, 
broken weapons, the livid dead in heaps. 
But he saw all with eyes which in ail 
and everywhere, among living and dead, 
sought only Tignonville; Tignonville 
first, and next a heretic minister, with 
enough of life in him to do his office. 

Probably it was to this preoccupation 
that one man hunted through Paris 
owed his escape that day. He sprang 
from a narrow passage in Tavannes’ 
view, and, his hair on end, his eyes start- 
ing from his head, ran blindly—as a hare 
will run when chased—along the street 
to meet Count Hannibal’s company. 




















The man’s face was wet with the dews 
of death, his lungs seemed cracking, his 
breath hissed from him. His pursuers 
were hard on his heels, and, seeing him 
headed by Count Hannibal’s party, yell- 
ed in triumph, holding him for dead 
already. 

And dead he would have been within 
thirty seconds had Tavannes played his 
part; but apparently his thoughts were 
elsewhere. Whether he took the poor 
wretch for Tignonville, or for the min- 
ister on whom his mind was running, he 
suffered him to slip under the belly of 
his horse; and then, to make matters 
worse, he wheeled to follow him in so 
untimely and clumsy a fashion that his 
horse blocked the way and stopped the 
pursuers in their tracks. The quarry 
slipped into an alley and vanished. 

The hunters stood and blasphemed, 
and for a moment seemed inclined to re- 
sent the mistake. But Tavannes smiled; 
a broader smile lightened the faces of 
the six iron clad men.behind him; and 
for some reason the gang of ruffians 
thought better of it and slunk aside. 

There are hard men who feel scorn 
of the things which in the breasts of 
others excite pity. Tavannes’ lip curl- 
ed as he rode on through the streets, 
looking this way and that, and seeing 
what a king twenty two years old had 
made of his capital. His lip curled most 
of all when he came, passing between the 
two tennis courts, to the east gate of the 
Louvre, and found the entrance locked 
and guarded, and all communication be- 
tween city and palace cut off. Such a 
proof of unkingly panic, in a crisis 
wrought by the king himself, astonished 
him less a few minutes later, when, the 
keys having been brought and the door 
opened, he entered the courtyard of the 
fortress. 

Within and about the door of the 
guardroom some three score archers and 
arquebusiers stood to their arms; not in 
array, but in disorderly groups, from 
which the babble of voices, of feverish 
laughter and strained jests, rose with- 
out ceasing. The westering sun, whose 
beams just topped the farther side of the 
quadrangle, fell slantwise on their ar- 
mor, and heightened their exaggerated 
and restless movements. To a calm 
eve, they seemed like men acting in a 
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nightmare. Their fitful talk and dis- 
jointed gestures, their sweating brows 
and damp hair, no less than the sullen, 
brooding silence of one here and there, 
bespoke the abnormal and the terrible. 

There were livid faces among them, 
and twitching cheeks, and some who 
swallowed much; and some again who 
bared their crimson arms and bragged 
insanely of the part they had played. 
But perhaps the most striking thing was 
the thirst, the desire, the demand for 
news, and for fresh excitement. In the 
space of time it took him to pass through 
them, Count Hannibal heard a dozen 
rumors of what was passing in the city: 
that Montgomery and the gentlemen 
who had slept beyond the river had es- 
caped on horseback in their shirts; that 
Guise had been shot in the pursuit; that 
he had captured the Vidame de Char- 
tres and all the fugitives; that he had 
never left the city; that he was even 
then entering by the Porte de Bucy. 
Again, that Biron had surrendered the 
Arsenal, that he had threatened to fire 
on the city, that he was dead, that with 
the Huguenots who had escaped he was 
marching on the Louvre, that 

And then Tavannes passed out of the 
blinding sunshine, and out of earshot 
of their babble, and had plain in his 
sight across the quadrangle the new 
facade, Italian, graceful, of the Renais- 
sance, which rose in smiling contrast 
with the three dark Gothic sides that 
now, the central tower removed, gazed 
unimpeded at one another. But what 
was this which lay along the foot of the 
new Italian wall?—this, round which 
some stood, gazing curiously, while 
others strewed fresh sand about it, or 
glanced up to answer the question of 
a person at a window? 

Death; and over death—death in its 
most cruel aspect—a cloud of buzzing, 
whirling flies, and the smell, never to 
be forgotten, of much spilled blood. 
From a doorway hard by came shrill 
bursts of hysterical laughter; and with 
the laughter there plumped out, even 
as Tavannes crossed the court, a young 
girl, thrust forth it seemed by her fel- 
lows, for she turned about and struggled 
as she came. Once outside, she hung 
back, giggling and protesting, half will- 
ing, half unwilling; and meeting Ta- 
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vannes’ eye, thrust her way in again with 
a whirl of her petticoats, and a shriek. 
But before he had taken four paces she 
was out again. 

He paused to see who she was, and 
his thoughts involuntarily went back to 
the woman he had left weeping in the 
upper room. Then he turned again and 
stood to count the dead. He identified 
Piles, identified Pardaillan, identified 
Soubise—whose corpse the murderers 
had robbed of the last rag—and Touchet 
and St. Galais. He made his reckoning 
with an unmoved face, and with the 
same face stopped and stared, and moved 
from one to another; had he not seen the 
slaughter about le petit homme at Jarnac, 
and the dead of three pitched fields? 
But when a bystander, smirking obse- 
quiously, passed him a jest on Soubise, 
and with his finger pointed the jest, he 
had the same hard, unmoved face for 
the gibe as for the dead. And the jester 
shrank away, abashed and perplexed by 
his stare and his reticence. 

Within the door of the great guard- 
room up stairs, Count Hannibal found 
his brother, the marshal, huddled to- 
gether in drunken slumber on a seat in 
a recess. A little beyond him, a crowd 
of persons, courtiers and ladies, with ar- 
quebusiers and captains of the quarters, 
walked to and fro, talking in whispers; 
or peeped over shoulders towards the in- 
ner end of the hall, where the querulous 
voice of the king rose now and again 
above the hum. As Tavannes moved 
that way, Nangay, in the act of passing 
out, booted and armed for the road, met 
and almost jostled him. 

“Oh, well met, monsieur le comte,” he 
sneered, with as much hostility as he 
dared betray. “ The king has asked for 
you twice.” 

“T am going to him. And you? 
Whither in such a hurry, M. Naneay?” 

“To Chatillon.” 

“On pleasant business ? ’ 

“Enough that it is on the king’s! 
Nancay answered savagely. “I hope 
that you may find yours as pleasant!” 
he added with a grin. And he went on. 

The gleam of malice in his eve warned 
Tavannes to pause. He looked round 
for some one who might be in the secret, 
saw the provost of the merchants, and 
approached him. “ What’s amiss, M. 
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Charron?” he asked. “Is not the affair 
going as it should? ” 

“?°Tis about the Arsenal, monsieur le 
comte,” the provost answered busily. 
““M. de Biron is harboring the vermin 
there. He has lowered the porteullis 
and pointed his culverins over the gate, 
and will not yield it or listen to reason. 
The king would bring him to terms, but 
no one will venture himself inside with 
a message. Rats in a trap, you know, 
bite hard, and care little who they bite.” 

“ T begin to understand.” 

“ Precisely, monsieur le comte. His 
majesty would have sent M. de Nangay. 
But he elected to go to Chatillon, to seize 
the young brood there—the admiral’s 
children, you comprehend.” 

“ Whose teeth are not yet grown! He 
was Wise.” 

“To be sure, M. de Tavannes, to be 
sure. But the king was annoyed, and 
on top of that came a priest, and if I 
may make so bold as to advise you, you 
will not ad 

But Tavannes fancied that he had 
caught the gist of the difficulty, and with 
a nod he moved on, losing the point of 
the warning the other had it in his mind 
to give. A moment, and he reached the 
inner circle; and there halted, discon- 
certed and taken aback. For the mo- 
ment he showed his face, the king, who 
was pacing to and fro like a caged beast, 
before a table at which three clerks knelt 
on cushions, espied him, and, with a glare 
of something like madness in his eyes, 
singled him out with a shaking finger. 

“So, By God, you are there!” he 
cried, with a volley of blasphemy. “ You 
are there, are you? And you are not 
afraid to show your face? I tell you, 
it’s you, and such as you, bring us into 
contempt, so that it is said everywhere 
Guise does all and serves God, and we 
follow because we must! It’s you, and 
such as you, are stumbling blocks to our 
good folk of Paris! Are you traitor, 
sirrah,” he continued with passion, 
“or are you of our brother Alencon’s 
opinions, that you traverse our orders to 
the damnation of your soul and our dis- 
credit? Are you? Are you? Or what 
are you? God in heaven, will you an- 





swer me, man, or shall I send you where 
you will find your tongue? ” 
“1 know not of what your majesty 
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accuses me,” Count Hannibal answered, 
with a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“T? Tis not I,” the king retorted. 
His hair hung damp on his brow, and he 
dried his hands continually; while his 
gestures had the ill measured and eccen- 
tric violence of an epileptic. “ Here, 
you! Speak, father, and confound 
him!” 

Then Tavannes discovered a few paces 
from him the priest whom his brother 
had ridden down that morning. Father 
Pezelay’s pale hatchet face gleamed 
paler than ordinary ; but below the band- 
age which hid one temple, the flame of 
his eyes was not lessened, nor the venom 
of his tongue. To the king he had come 
—for no one else would deal with his 
violent opponent; to the king’s pres- 
ence; and, as he prepared to blast his 
adversary, his long, lean frame, in its 
narrow black cassock, seemed to grow 
longer, leaner, more baleful, more snake- 
like. 

He stood there the representative of 
the dark, fierce fanaticism of Paris, 
which Charles and his successor—the 
last of a doomed line—alternately used 
as tool or feared as master; and to which 
the most debased and the most immoral 
of courts paid, in its sober hours, a vile 
and slavish homage. Even in the midst 
of the drunken, shameless courtiers who 
stood, if they stood for anything, for 
that other influence of the day, the Re- 
naissance, he was to be reckoned with; 
and Count Hannibal knew it. He knew 
that in the eyes not of Charles only, but 
of nine out of ten who listened to him, 
a priest was more sacred than a virgin, 
and a tonsure than all the virtues of 
spotless innocence. 

“Shall the king give with one hand 
and withdraw with the other ? ” he cried, 
in a voice hoarse yet strident, a voice 
borne high above the crowd on the wings 
of passion. “ Shall he spare of the best 
of the men and the maidens whom God 
hath doomed, whom the church hath de- 
voted, whom the king hath given? Is 
the king’s hand shortened or his word 
annulled that a man does as he forbid- 
deth, and leaves undone what he com- 
mandeth? Is God mocked? Woe, woe 
unto you,” he continued, turning swift- 
ly, arms uplifted, towards Tavannes, 


“who please yourself with the red and 
white of their maidens and take the best 
of the spoil, sparing where the king’s 
word is ‘Spare not!’ Who strike at 
the Holy Church with the sword! 
Who " 

* Answer, sirrah!” Charles cried, 
spurning the floor in his fury. He could 
not listen long to any man. “ Is it so? 
Is it so? Do you do these things?” 

Count Hannibal shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and was about to answer when a 
thick, drunken voice rose from the crowd 
behind him. “Is it what? Eh? Is it 
what?” it droned. And a figure with 
bloodshot eyes, disordered beard, and 
rich clothes awry, forced its way through 
the obsequious circle. It was Marshal 
Tavannes. “Kh, what? You'd beard 
the king, would you?” he hieecoughed 
truculently, his eyes on Father Pezelay, 
his hand on his sword. ‘“ Were you a 
priest ten times-——” 

“Silence!” Charles cried, almost 
foaming with rage at this fresh inter- 
ruption. “It’s not he, fool! “Tis your 
pestilent brother.” 

“Who touches my brother touches 
Tavannes! ” the marshal answered, with 
a menacing gesture. He was sober 
enough, it appeared, to hear what was 
said, but not to comprehend its drift; 
and this caused a titter, which imme- 
diately excited his rage. He turned and 
seized the nearest laugher by the ear. 
“ Insolent! ” he cried. “ I will teach you 
to laugh when the king speaks! Puppy! 
Who laughs at his majesty or touches 
my brother has to do with Tavannes! ” 

The king, in a rage which almost de- 
prived him of speech, stamped the 
floor twice. “ Idiot!” he cried. “ Im- 
becile! Let the man go! ’Tis not he! 
“Tis your heretic brother, I tell vou! By 
all the saints! By the body of * and 
he poured forth a flood of oaths. “ Will 
you listen to me and be silent? Will 
you? Your brother 

“Tf he be not your majesty’s servant, 
TI will kill him with this sword! ” the ir- 
repressible marshal struck in. “ As I 
have killed ten today! Ten!” And, 
staggering back, he only saved himself 
from falling by clutching Chicot about 
the neck. 

“Steady, by pretty maréchale!” the 
jester cried, chucking him under the 
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chin with one hand, while with some 
diffieulty he supported him with the 
other—for he, too, was far from sober. 
“Pretty Margot, toy with me, 
Maiden bashful ss 

“Silence!” Charles cried, darting 
forth his long arms in a fury of impa- 
tience. “God, have I killed every man 
of sense? Are you all gone mad? Si- 
lence! Do you hear? Silence! And let 
me hear what he has to say ”—-with a 
movement towards Count Hannibal. 
“And look you, sirrah,” he continued 
with a curse, “ see that it be to the pur- 
pose!” 

“Tf it be a question of your majesty’s 
service,’ ‘Tlavannes answered, “and 
obedience to your majesty’s orders, I am 
deeper in it than he who stands there! ” 
—with a sign towards thepriest. “Igive 
my word for that. And I will prove it.” 

“ How, sir?” Charles cried. “ How, 
how, how? How will you prove it?” 

“ By doing for you, sire, what he will 
not do! ” Tavannes answered scornfully. 
“ Let him stand out, and if he will serve 
his church as I will serve my king ‘a 

“ Blaspheme not! ” cried the priest. 

“Chatter not,’ Tavannes retorted 
hardily, “ but do! Better is he,” he con- 
tinued, “ who takes a city than he who 
slays women! Nay, sire,” he went on 
hurriedly, seeing the king start, “ be 
not angry, but hear me! You would 
send to Biron, to the Arsenal? You seek 
a messenger, sire? Then let the good 
father be the man. Let him take your 
majesty’s will to Biron, and let him see 
the grand master face to face, and bring 
him to reason. Or, if he will not, I will! 
Let that be the test!” 

“ Aye, aye,” cried Marshal de Ta- 
vannes; “you say well, brother! Let 
him! ” 

“And if he will not, I will!” Ta- 
vannes repeated. “ Let that be the test, 
sire.” 

The king veered suddenly to Father 
Pezelay. “ You hear, father?” he said. 

The priest’s face grew sallow, and 
more sallow. He knew that the walls 
of the Arsenal sheltered men whose 
hands no convention and no order of 
Biron’s would keep from his throat, were 
the grim gate and frowning culverins 
once passed: men who had seen their 
women and children, their wives. and sis- 
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ters, immolated at his word, and now 
asked naught but to stand face to face 
aud eye to eye with him and tear him 
limb from limb before they died! 

The challenge, therefore, was one 
sided and unfair; but for tl t very rea- 
son it shook him. The astuteness of the 
man who, taken by surprise, had con- 
ceived this snare filled him with dread. 
He dared not accept, and he scarcely 
dared to refuse the offer. And mean- 
time the eyes of the courtiers, who grin- 
ned in their beards, were on him. At 
length he spoke, but his voice had lost 
its boldness and assurance. 

“It is not for me to clear myself,” he 
cried, shrill and violent, “ but for those 
who are accused, for those who have be- 
lied the king’s word, and set at naught 
his Christian orders. For you, Count 
Hannibal, heretic, or no better than 
heretic, it is easy to say, ‘1 go. For 
you go but to your own, and your own 
will receive you!” 

“You will not go? ”—with a jeer. 
At your command? No!” the 
priest shrieked with passion. “ His maj- 
estv knows whether I serve him.” 

“1 know,” Charles cried, stamping 
his foot in a fury, “that you all serve 
me when it pleases you! That you are 
all sticks of the same faggot, wood of 
the same bundle, hell babes in your own 
business and sluggards in mine! You 
kill today and you'll lay it to me tomor- 
row! Aye, you will! You will! ” he re- 
peated frantically, and drove home the 
asseveration with a fearful oath. “ The 
dead are as good servants as you! Fou- 
cauld was better! Foucauld? Fou. 
cauld? Ah, my God!” 

And abruptly, in presence of them 
all, with the sacred name which he so 
often defiled on his lips, Charles turned, 
and, covering his face, burst into child- 
ish weeping; while a great silence fell 
on all—on Bussy, with the blood of his 
cousin Resnel on his point; on Fer- 
vacques, the betrayer of his friend; on 
Chicot, the slayer of his rival: on Coe- 
connas the cruel—on men with hands 
unwashed from the slaughter,and on the 
shameless women who lined the walls: 
on all who used this sobbing man for 
their stepping stone, and, to attain their 
ends and gain their purposes, trampled 
his dull soul in blood and mire. 
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One looked at another in consterna- 
tion. Fear grew in eyes that a moment 
before were bold; cheeks turned pale 
ihat a moment before were hectic. If 
he changed as rapidly as this, if so little 
dependence could be placed on his moods 
or his resolutions, who was safe? Whose 
iurn might it not be tomorrow? Or who 
might not be held accountable for the 
deeds done this day? And many, from 
whom remorse had seemed far distant 


a while before, shuddered and glanced, 


behind them. It was as if the dead who 
lay stark without the doors had flocked 
in shadowy shape into the hall; and 
there, standing beside their murderers, 
had whispered with their cold breath in 
the living ears, “ A reckoning! <A reck- 
oning! As I am, thou shalt be!” 

It was Count Hannibal who broke the 
spell and the silence, and, with his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder, stood forward. 
“ Nay, sire,” he cried, in a voice which 
rang defiant in the roof, and seemed to 
challenge alike the living and the dead, 
“if all deny the deed, yet will not I! 
What we have done, we have done! So 
he it! The dead are dead! So be it! 
lor the rest, your majesty has still one 
servant who will do your will, one sol- 
dier whose life is at your disposition! 
I have said I will go, and I go, sire. And 
vou, churchman,” he continued, turn- 
ing in bitter scorn to the priest, “ do you 
go, too—to church! To church, shave- 
ling! Go, watch and pray for us! Fast 
and flog for us! Whip those shoulders, 
whip them till the blood runs down! For 
it is all, it seems, you will do for your 
king!” 

Charles turned. “Silence, railer!” 
he said in a broken voice. “Sow no 
more troubles! Already ”—a shudder 
shook his tall, ungainly form—“I see 
hlood, blood, blood everywhere! Blood ? 
Ah, God, shall I from this time see any- 
thing else? But there is no turning 
hack. There is no undoing. So do you 
xo to Biron. And do you,” he went on 
~ullenly, addressing Marshal Tavannes, 
* take him and tell him what it is need- 
ful he should know.” 

“Tis done, sire! ” the marshal cried, 
with a hieccough. “ Come, brother! ” 


3ut when the two had _ passed 
down the hall to the door, the marshal 
tapped Hannibal’s sleeve. “It was 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 
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touch and go,” he muttered; and it was 
plain he had been more sober than he 
seemed. “ Mind you, it does not do to 
thwart our little master in his fits! Re- 
member that another time, or worse will 
come of it, Hannibal. As it is, you 
came out of it finely, and tripped that 
black devil’s heels to a marvel! But 
you won’t be so mad as to go to Biron? ” 

“Yes,” Count Hannibal answered 
coldly. “I shall go.” 

* Better not! Better not! “Twill be 
easier to go in than to come out—with 
a whole throat! Have you taken wild- 
cats in the hollow of a tree? The young 
first, and then the she cat? Well, it 
will be that! Take my advice, brother. 
Have after Montgomery, if you please; 
ride with Naneay to Chatillon—he is 
mounting now; go where you please out 
of Paris, but don’t go there! Biron 
hates us, hates me. And for the king, 
if he does not see you for a few days, 
*twill blow over in a week.” 

Count Hannibal shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ No,” he said; “I shall go.” 

The marshal stared a moment. 
“Morbleu!” he said, “why? Tis not 
to please the king, 1 know. What do 
you think to find there, brother? ” 

“A minister,” Hannibal answered 
gently. “I want one with life in him; 
and they are scarce in the open.” And 
he passed across the court to the gate, 
and to his horses. 

The marshal went back laughing, and, 
slapping his thigh as he entered the 
hall, jostled by accident a gentleman 
who was passing out. 

“ What is it? ” the Gascon cried hot- 
ly; for it was Chicot he had jostled. 

“Who touches my brother touches 
Tavannes!” the marshal hiccoughed; 
and, smiting his thigh anew, he went 
off in another fit of laughter. 


XII. 


Wuene the old wall of Paris, of which 
no vestige remains, ran down on the 
east to the north bank of the river, the 
space in the angle between the Seine 
and the ramparts, beyond the Rue St. 
Pol, wore at this date an aspect typical 
of the troubles of the time. Along the 
waterside the gloomy old Palace of St. 
Pol, once the residence of the mad King 
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Charles VI and the abandoned Isabeau - of his watchmen, as they paced the walls, 


de Baviére, sprawled its maze of molder- 
ing courts and ruined galleries, a dreary 
monument of the Gothic days that were 
passing from France. Its spacious cur- 
tilage and dark pleasances covered all 
the ground between the river and the 
Rue St. Antoine; and north of this, 
under the shadow of the eight great tow- 
ers of the Bastile, a second palace, be- 
ginning where St. Pol ended, carried 
the realm of decay to the city wall. 

This was the Hétel des Tournelles, a 
fantastic medley of turrets, spires, and 
gables, which, equally with its neigh- 
bor, recalled the days of the English 
domination: for it had been the abode 
of the Regent Bedford. From his time 
it had remained for a hundred years the 
town residence of the kings of France; 
but the death of Henry II, slain in its 
lists by the lance of the same Montgom- 
ery who was this day fleeing for his life 
before Guise, had given his widow a 
distaste for it. Catherine de Medicis, 
her sons, and the court had abandoned 
it; soon its gardens lay a tangled wilder- 
ness, its roofs let in the rain, rats played 
where kings had slept: and in “ our pal- 
ace of the Tournelles ” reigned only si- 
lence and decay. 

In the innermost angle between the 
ramparts and the river, shut off from 
the rest of Paris by the decaying courts 
and enceintes of these forsaken palaces, 
stood the Arsenal. Destroyed in great 
part by the explosion of a powder mill a 
few years earlier, it was in.the main 
new; and by reason of its river frontage, 
which terminated at the ruined tower of 
Bully, and its proximity to the Bastile 
—to say nothing of its contents—it was 
esteemed one of the keys of Paris. It 
was the appanage of the master of the 
ordnance, and in it M. de Biron, who 
held that office, a Huguenot in politics, 
if not in creed, had secured himself at 
the first alarm. During the day he had 
admitted a number of refugees, whose 
courage or good luck had brought them 
to his gate: and as night fell—on such a 
varnage as the hapless city had not be- 
held since the great slaughter of the 
Armagnaes a hundred and fifty four 
vears earlier—the glow of his matches 
through the dusk, and the sullen tramp 





indicated that there was still one place 
in Paris where the king’s will did not 
run. 

In comparison with the disorder that 

prevailed in the city, a deadly quiet 
reigned here; a stillness so chill that a 
timid man must have stood and hesitated 
to approach. But a stranger wno at 
nightfall rode along the street towards 
the entrance, with a single footman 
_Tunning at his stirrup, only nodded a 
stern approval of the preparation. As 
he rode, he cast an attentive eye this 
way and that, until a hoarse challenge 
brought him up when he was within 
some six horses’ lengths of the gate. He 
reined up, and, raising his voice, asked 
in clear tones for M. de Biron. 

“Go,” he continued boldly. “ Tell 
the grand master that one from the king 
is here, and would speak with him! ” 

“ From the King of France?” the offi- 
cer on the gate asked. 

“Surely! Is there more than one 
king in France? ” 

A curse and a bitter ery of “ King? 
King Herod!” were followed by a Jow 
muttered discussion which, in the ears 
of one of the two who waited in the 
gloom below—and to whom the minutes 
seemed long—boded little good. They 
could desery figures moving to and fro 
before the faint red light of the smol- 
dering matches; and presently a man on 
the gate kindled a torch, and held it so 
as to fling its light downwards. 

The stranger’s attendant cowered be- 
hind the horse. “ Have a care, my 
lord!” he whispered. “ They are aim- 
ing at us!” 

If so, the rider’s bold front and un- 
moved demeanor gave them pause; and 
presently, “I will send for the grand 
master,” the man announced who had 
spoken before. “ In whose name, sir? ” 

“ No matter,” the stranger answered. 
“Sav one from the king.” 

“You are alone? ” 

“ T shall enter alone.” 

The assurance seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, for the man answered, “ Good!’ 
and after a brief delay a wicket in the 
gate was opened, the porteullis creaked 
upwards, and a plank was thrust across 
the ditch. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDWARD VIL WAS PROCLAIMED. 

Comparatively few people now living 
were old enough when Victoria became 
Queen of England to have any definite 
recollection of the event. Therefore 
the ceremonies that marked the recent 
wecession of a new monarch seemed 
doubly curious and unfamiliar. 

Of course the proclaiming of a new 
king by the heralds was necessary in the 
dd days when there were no newspapers, 
and no other way of making a general 
authoritative announcement. It was an 
interesting revival of the ancient cus- 
tom when Edward VIE was proclaimed 
at practically the same time in every 


HOW 
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capital and large city in his great empire. 
The first announcement was made at St. 
James’ Palace in London, The heralds 
read the announcement prepared by the 
Privy Council after the old form, and 
then went to other parts of the city. Mt 


Temple Bar, the boundary of the old 
City of London, they were met by the 
lord mayor and the corporation, who 


demanded why they came. The reply 
~ A herald) to proclaim Kdward 
VIE Phe herald and his retinue were 
most gorgeously arrayed ino tabards, a 
sort of sleeveless Cloak embroidered with 
the arms of the sovereign, but they went 
in broughams instead of state chariots. 


Was, 





CLAUDE BLAKE, ATHLONE PURSUIVANT OF 


HENRY 
ARMS, THE HERALDIC RETAINER OF THE 


ULSTER KING OF ARMS, 


SIR ARTHUR VICARS, ULSTER KING OF ARMS, THE 
CHIEF HERALDIC OFFICIAL OF IRELAND, IN 
THE FULL REGALIA OF HIS OFFICE. 


TWO OF THE HERALDS WHO PROCLAIMED KING EDWARD VIL. 


From photegraphs by Chancelior, 


Dublin, 
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In Dublin the king was proclaimed by 
the Ulster king of arms, outside the 
Castle gates. This heraldic functionary 
read the proclamation by virtue of his 
office, which has existed for a long time. 
Curiously enough, the title was created 
by a former King Edward, the sixth 
of the name, who appointed Bartholo- 


splendidly caparisoned horse, who, ac- 
cording to ancient formula, demanded 
of the lord mayor at the gates of the 
city admission for her majesty. 

When the Ulster king of arms pro- 
claimed Edward VII king of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, he was accompanied by 
the Athlone pursuivant of arms, who 









































THE DUCHESS OF YORK IN AN AUTOMOBILE—THE CHAUFFEUR IS THE HON. CHARLES ROLLS, SON OF 
LORD LLANGATTOCK; LADY LLANGATTOCK AND LADY EVA DUGDALE ARE SEATED BEHIND. THE 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN DURING THE RECENT VISIT OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK TO THE HENDRE, LORD LLANGATTOCK’S PLACE IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


From a photegraph 


mew Butler “ Ulster king of arms’ 
for life; but the appointment was 
really a renewal of the post of * Ire- 
land’s king of arms and principal her- 
ald,” of which mention is made in the 
reign of Richard IL (1377-1399). The 
present holder of the title is Sir Arthur 
Vicars, famous as an authority on her- 
aldry and everything old and respect- 
able. His office is in the oldest part of 
Dublin Castle, the record tower, whose 
walls are eighteen feet thick, and in 
which the state papers are stored. When 
the late queen visited Ireland in April 
of last year, it was Sir Arthur in his 
gorgeous tabard, and mounted on a 


by Preston, Monmouth. 


ranks next to him in the order of her- 
alds, and who in private life is Mr. Blake, 
a nephew of Sir Henry Blake, governor 
of Hong Kong. 


PRUSSIA’S BICENTENNIAL, 

The world is gradually coming to rec- 
ognize that the German emperor is not 
only a remarkable man, but a remark- 
ably able one. Before he ascended to 
the throne he was generally regarded 
as a hot headed prince who thought only 
of war and the glories to be won by it, 
and who would probably keep Europe 
in hot water. But peace was never on 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS NAVY—THE KAISER, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL OF 
THE FLEET, STANDING WITH HIS BROTHER, ADMIRAL PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, SURROUNDED 
BY THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE BATTLESHIP DEUTSCHLAND, 

















a surer foundation 
in Europe than it 
is today, and Ger- 
many has never 
made such strides 
in all the peaceful 
arts as she has un- 
der the rule of the 
present Naiser. 
Ever since he 
was crowned, he 
has been astonish- 
ing the world by 
his capacity for 
work, and by his 
versatility. He 
seems to emerge 
from every trying 
situation with fly- 
ing colors. By 
far the greatest 
achievement.in his 
career thus far has 
heen the conquest 
of England—that 
is to say, the win- 
ning of the respect 





HENRY E. BURNHAM, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, ELECTED 
TO THE UNITED STATES SEN4’E TO SUCCEED 


WILLIAM 


From a photograph by Emery, Manchester. 


E. CHANDLER, WHOM HE DE- 
FEATED FOR RFELECTION. 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 





SIR HIRAM MAXIM, THE AMERICAN INVENTOR WHO 
HAS BECOME A BRITISH KNIGHT. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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and affection of 


the English peo- 
ple. British feel- 


ing towards Ger- 
many, never too 
friendly, had been 
greatly embittered 
during the _ last 
thirty years; and 
the Waiser’s  fa- 
mous telegram to 
Mr. Kruger, which 
Was regarded in 
England as not 
only an insult but 
alsoa distinet 
threat of war, 
strained the situ- 
ation almost to the 
danger point. It 
is remarkable that 
the man who 
threw such a fire- 
brand into the tin- 
der of world poli- 
tics five years ago 
should now, by his 





MOSES E. CLAPP, OF MINNESOTA, ELECTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE TO FILL THE VACANCY 
CAUSED BY THE DEATH OF THE LATE 
CUSHMAN K. DAVIS. 


From a photograph by Zimmerman, St. Paul. 












FRIEDRICH KRUPP, THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE ( 
FAMOUS GUN MAKING AND STEEL WORKS 
AT ESSEN, THE LARGEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


From a photograph by Reichard & Lindner, Berlin. 


CLODWIG, PRINCE OF HOHENLOHE SCHILLINGSFURST, 
WHO SUCCEEDED THE LATE CHANCELLOR 
VON CAPRIVI IN 1894, AND 
RESIGNED LAST YEAR. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Bertin. 


FOUR STRONG 
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‘OUNT BERNHARDT VON BULOW, GERMAN IMPERIAL 





MEN OF GERMANY. 














CHANCELLOR—NOT YET FIFTY TWO, HE IS 
A YOUNG MAN FOR HIS VERY IM- 
PORTANT POSITION. 





From a photograph by Le Lieure, Rone. 








BARON VON RICHTHOFEN, ONE OF THE COMING MEN 
OF GERMAN PUBLIC LIFE—HE SUCCEEDED 
COUNT VON BULOW AT THE HEAD OF 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 





From a photograph by Hoffert, Berlin. 

















personal efforts, and in spite of the out- 
spoken opposition of most of his coun- 
trymen, have succeeded in establishing 
so excellent an understanding with the 
British government and people. 

It is singular that the Kaiser’s con- 
quest of English hearts should be coin- 
cident with the ¢elebration of a notable 
era in the history of the Hohenzollerns, 





FINDLAY S. DOUGLAS, AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION OF 
1898, AND RUNNER UP LAST YEAR. 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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course the Kaiser made speeches, and 
very good ones, too, both in the open 
and at the banquet, where there were 
eight thousand guests. 

Andrew D. White, the American min- 
ister, made a speech at this banquet, in 
which he said that * the United States 
would never forget that a Hohenzol- 
lern was the first to recognize the inde- 





WALTER J. TRAVIS, METROPOLITAN AND NATIONAL 
AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION OF 1900. 


THE TWO LEADING AMATEUR GOLFERS IN AMERICA. 


From a photograph by Turner, New York. 


the bicentennial of the establishment of 
the Prussian kingdom. It was just two 
hundred years ago on January 18, that 
Frederick I was crowned King of Prus- 
sia. He builded upon the foundations 
laid by his father, Frederick William, 
the “ Great Elector ” of Brandenburg, 
and paved the way for his famous grand- 
son, Frederick the Great. <A fitting 
celebration was planned in Berlin. It 
began on January 18, and lasted three 
davs. There was a gorgeous military 
pageant, and many princes of the royal 
houses of Europe and ambassadors gave 
added importance to the occasion, Of 





pendence of America.” No doubt Mr. 
White’s history is correct, but it is to 
be feared that most Americans have for- 
gotten all about the incident he records. 

The Kaiser left the ceremonies to ha- 
sten to the bedside of his grandmother, 
the dying Queen Victoria. He left his 
son, the crown prince, to represent him 
in his own court, to receive the homage 
and the congratulations which every 
one knows are dear to the heart of 
William If. At first, his journey to 


Osborne was looked upon as a formal 
expression of grief on the part of a ruler 
who is a strict observer of court eti- 









ite. but he speedily dispelled this im- 
His grief was so genuine, he 
hore himself so modestly, so graciously, 

d so considerately, that all England 


ession,. 


~- touched. So 
ame about that 
i i)e newspapers 
bevan ealling him 
he great heart- 
ed Kaiser,” .and 
when King” Ed- 
ard made him a 
eld) marshal of 
e British army, 
«© appointment 
was warmly ap- 
proved, On leav- 
ing England, the 
and his 
eldest son, who 
had been  sum- 
moned from Ber- 
lin to join him, 
drove through 
London, and re- 
ceived a genuine 
popular ovation. 


( Inperor 


\ YANKEE KNIGHT 

It seems rather 
strange for a New 
Englander to be 
a kmight, because 
so many of them, 
like most other 
people of this 
land, are fond of 
declaring that 
they think it a far 
prouder — distine- 
tion. to be an 


American citizen 
than to bear a 
title in Europe. 


It may be remark- 
ed that few have 
ihe privilege of 
making a choice. 
Sir Hiram Ste- 
vens Maxim is a 


real . Yankee, a 


Maine man, and it wasn’t so long ago 
hat the facet was clearly proclaimed 
n his speech and appearance. 
lived in England for seventeen vears. 
Mhere he made his first great success, 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


increas 









































THE HEROIC STATUE OF GENERAL MEADE, THE VIC- 
TOR OF GETTYSBURG, MODELED BY DANIEL 
CHESTER FRENCH FOR FAIRMOUNT 
PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


From a photograph by Bureau, Philattelphia. 


instruments in 


He has 
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and his business interests, which have 
become extensive, are there. 

His elevation to knighthood will not 
Sir Hiram’s renown, as it has 


with so many 
men. He stands 
heside Bell, Kdi- 


son, ‘Tesla—living 
men whose inven- 
tions have made 
their names 
household) words. 
He has perfected 
many devices, but 
his wealth and 
fame rest. prinei- 
pally upon the 
gun whieh he in- 
vented, and whieh 
has played an im- 


portant part in 
modern warfare. 
He was the first 


to make use of the 
recoil as the mo- 
tive power for fir- 


ing a machine 
gun, and his 


Weapons can dis- 
charge as many as 
seven or eight 
hundred bullets a 
minute. Next to 
the Maxim gun, 
the world gener- 
ally knows of him 
through his flving 
machine — experi- 
ments. 

A vast deal has 
heen crowded into 
Sir Hiram Max- 
im’s life of some- 
thing more than 
sixty years. Very 
early in his career 
he was a carriage 
painter. Then he 
learned how to 
make carriages. 
He took up me- 
chanical drawing, 


and at twenty seven was working with 
Charles Williams. a maker of surveying 
Boston, in whose little 
shop were made some of the earliest ex- 
periments that resulted in the Bell tele- 
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THE GREAT 
NEW OIL FIELD IN TEXAS—THE 







HUNDRED FEET ABOVE 








GUSHER ” NEAR BEAUMONT, 

DERRICK 

SIXTY FIVE FEET HIGH, AND THE COLUMN 
OF OIL IS SHOWN RISING ABOUT A 


IT. 


phone. Two years later Maxim was 
in the employ of a large ship building 
firm. He was working and studying 
all the time. It is said that as far 
back as 1854 the idea of the automatic 
gun came to him; but he had attract- 
ed attention as an inventor long be- 
fore it was perfected. In 1881 he was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of some electric- 
al innovations. ‘Two years later he 
went to England to continue experi- 
ments on his gun, which was perfected 
in Iss4. Its work in Africa, chiefly 
in the hands of British soldiers and 
pioneers, first established its reputa- 
tion. It was said, and with truth, 
that Maxim had done more to conquer 
the Dark Continent for civilization 
than Livingstone. For several years 
he has been a lay faetor in the Vick- 
ers-Maxim firm, one of the largest in 
Europe. His name was in the last list 
of honors approved by Queen Vic- 
toria. She did not live to confer the 
title upon the Yankee inventor; but 
he was among the first to be ennobled 
by King Edward VII. 

TWO NEW UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

So far as the country at large is con- 
cerned, two of the Senators who en- 
tered Congress for the first time in 
March last are chiefly interesting at 
this time because of the men whom 
they succeeded. 

Henry E. Burnham, who took the 
place of William E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, won his election after a 
pretty hard fight. Mr. Chandler had 
been in the Senate nearly fourteen 
vears, and was anxious to remain 
there longer. He is a peppery little 
man, and says highly uncomfortable 
things when his temper is aroused ; so 
he was not infrequently in hot water, 
which never seemed to trouble him in 
the least. He made a very lively cam- 
paign for reélection, and publicly at- 
tributed his defeat to railroad influ- 
ences—a charge which is not an un- 
familiar one. 

Senator Burnham's fame has hith- 
erto been confined to New England. 
He is a farmer’s son who worked his 
way through school and Dartmouth’ 
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College, and entered the law, in which 
he has won distinction. He has also been 
successful as a business man. He served 
several terms in the State 
Legislature, and has a reputa- 
tion as an orator. He is fifty 
seven years old. 

Moses E. Clapp, who owes 
his elevation to the Senate to 
the death of Senator Cushman 
KX. Davis, of Minnesota, has 
been prominent in Republican 
polities in his State for many 
years without attracting any 
particular attention outside of 
it, although he has held sev- 
eral offices. His home is in St. 
Paul. 

His predecessor’s death was 
a serious blow to the party, for 
Senator Davis has played a 
highly important part in na- 
tional affairs. He was made 
chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs when that hon- 
or belonged by precedence to 
Senator Frye, of Maine, be- 
cause it was admitted that Mr. 
Davis was best fitted for the 


THE PEN WITH WHICH POPE LEO XIII 
SIGNED AND DATED THE FIRST DOC- 
UMENT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
—THE PEN IS OF GOLD, MOUNTED 
WITH PRECIOUS STONES, AND WAS 
PRESENTED TO HIS HOLINESS BY A 
POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION RAISED BY A 
NAPLES NEWSPAPER. 


place; and during the critical 
days that preceded the war 
with Spain his leadership of the commit- 
tee was both strong and tactful. 





LEADING 

Four strong men of the German Em- 
pire are portrayed on page 62. The 
names of at least two of them are known 
the world over. Krupp bears the most 
famous name of the four, because the 
guns made by his family long ago came 
to be a svnonym for the most effective 
type of heavy ordnance. 

The Krupps have played a prominent 
part in the industrial development of 
Germany. Theirs is the largest single 
industry in the empire, and although 


MEN OF GERMANY. 


MAGAZINE. 












it is best known from its cannon, gun 
making is but a small part of the busi- 
ness, the foundation of which was laid 
in 1810 by Ferdinand Krupp, who had 
failed as a grocer. His son Alfred be- 
came head of the business in 1826, and 
he struggled along against heavy odds. 
as his father had done. Twenty years 
after the foundry was started there wa: 
work enough for only nine men, and 
sometimes not money enough to pa 
them. Alfred had to melt down the 
family silver to pay wages. He made 
good steel and good guns, but it was not 
until the London Exposition of 1851 
that he could make the fact recognized. 
His own government would not con- 
sider him at all, but the English experts 
realized that he had improved the Besse- 
mer process, and that his cannons were 
better than any others. This turned 
the tide, and soon all the world sought 
Krupp, who a few years before had 
sought the world in vain. 

He began to buy ore and coal mines, 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, and steam- 
ships, until he was independent of 
others, and the market fluctuations had 
no significance to him. The business 
grew enormously. Alfred Krupp died in 
1887, full of vears and wealth and hon- 
ors, but he had long been in ill health, 
a result of the strain and hardships of 
his early years. His son, Friedrich 
Krupp, who is now at the head of the 
business, employs more than forty thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty five thou- 
sand are in the original works in Es- 
sen, Which has grown from a city of four 
thousand to one of a hundred thousand 
people. 

Prince Clodwig Karl Victor of Ho- 
henlohe Schillingsfurst has been in pub- 
lic life for more than half a century. 
He won his greatest distinction as Ger- 
man ambassador to France, having been 
appointed to that place shortly after 
the Franco Prussian War, and serving 
until 1885. He was then made governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine. When Count Ca- 
privi resigned in 1894 Prince Hohenlohe 
was appointed chancellor in his place. 
He held this office until last autumn, 
when he resigned, and Count Bernhardt 
von Bilow, who had been minister for 
foreign affairs, succeeded him. 

Count von Biilow’s career has been a 
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THE BUILDING ERECTED IN THE RUE JEAN GOUJON, PARIS, AS A MEMORIAL 
COUNTESS BONI DE 

CONTRIBUTED TWO 

HUNDRED THOUSAND FRANCS TO THE BUILDING 


TO THE VICTIMS OF THE CHARITY BAZAAR FIRE. 
CASTELLANE, FORMERLY MISS ANNA GOULD, 


remarkable one. 


He is barely fifty two 
years old, which is young for a man 


in his very important position. He 
enlisted in a hussar regiment when the 
war broke out with France, although he 
was only seventeen vears old at the time. 
When peace was declared he entered the 
diplomatic service. His father, who was 
minister of state and Bismarck’s right 
hand man, secured important positions 
for his son. Young Biilow displayed 
great ability, but he nearly cut short 
his career when he was secretary of the 
legation at Dresden by eloping with the 
wife of his chief, Count Doenhoff. Had 
not Biilow and his wife—for he married 
her after Doenhoff secured a divoree— 
commanded extraordinary influence, it 
is likely that he would never have been 
heard of again, but he was only in dis- 
grace for a short time. He was sent to 
St. Petersburg, and then as ambassador 
to Rome: and in 1897 he was made sec- 
retary for foreign affairs. His promo- 
tion to the chancellorship has resulted in 
the advancement of Baron Richthofen, 
who was his under secretary, and who 
is one of Germany's coming men, to the 


head of the foreig 
bureau. 


TWO GOLF CHAM- 
PIONS. 

This season sev 
the gentle game o 
golf start out with a 
much enthusiasm a 
ever, and _ probab! 
with an increase: 
number of players 
Now, golf is one o 
those games whic! 
inspire every playe: 
with a longing t 
be a champion, al 
though a few exalted 
souls are content to 
be able to defeat thei: 
personal friends. On 
page 63 are shown 
portraits of the two 
men who may fairly 
be ranked as the two 
leading amateur golf- 
ers of America—Wal- 
ter J. Travis and 
Findlay S. Douglas. 

Unless Mr. Travis shows a marked 
reversal in form, his chances for again 
hecoming metropolitan champion and 
amateur champion of America are ex- 
cellent. Last year he won the latter 
title by a very narrow margin from Mr. 
Douglas, who was the amateur cham- 
pion of 1898. Although Travis came to 
the United States from Australia, he 
learned all he knows about golf in 
America. Douglas is a young Scots- 
man who Jearned the game in the old 
country. 





FUND. 


THE GOULD MILLIONS. 

Some notable things have been done 
with the millions accumulated by the 
late Jay Gould. His eldest son, who 
inherited more than the other children, 
has one of the finest country places in 
America among the pine woods of south- 
ern New Jersey. Georgian Court, at 
Lakewood, is a great show place with its 
polo field, its pack of hounds, its great 
barns, stables, and conservatories. How- 
ard Gould has one of the finest yachts 
afloat. Miss Helen Gould has devoted 





IN 


ve sums of money to charitable and 
lanthropic purposes. 

\Iuch has been said of the ducks and 
akes that Count Boni de Castellane is 


THE PUB 


Went 
dark faced woman who was Anna Gould 
has given away a large amount in char- 


LIC EYE. 


with reckless prodigality, not all of it 


for sham and luxury. The little 















































SCULPTURE” AND 


From photographs 


harged with making of the share of the 


(ould millions that his wife inherited. 
While it seems true, from the testimony 
i the suit brought by their creditors, 
hat the voung couple spent their money 


“ARCHITECTURE,” TWO LIFE SIZE FIGURES MODELED BY 
FOR THE RICHARD MORRIS HUNT MEMORIAL, CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


by Bogart, New York 


itv. Hers, for instance, was the Jargest 
contribution to the fund which built the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Consolation, in 
Paris, a monument to those who Jost 
their Jives in the Charity Bazaar fire. 








The Story of the Locomotive. 
BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 


THE INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MACHINE WHICH 
HAS PROBABLY DONE MORE THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE AGENCY 





TO REVOLUTIONIZE HUMAN LIFE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


& is a conspicuous fact in engineering 


that the locomotive of today—the 
mile a minute machine—had its origin 
in the self same idea now developing in 
the automobile. A hundred years ago, 
when a great class of clumsy inventions 
was paving the way towards final per- 
fection, rails were a secondary feature 


of stone guiding wheels of clumsy 
weight and shape. But later than this 
far later, indeed—say a hundred and 
sixty years ago—metal rails had come 
into common use in many of the British 
collieries. 

On these tramways, the first rails were 
commonly of hard wood, either flat or 














THE FIRST TRAIN ON THE CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, NOW THE PENNSYLVANIA—THE LOCOMOTIVE, 
WHICH WAS BUILT IN OR ABOUT 1830, COULD MAKE A SPEED OF ABOUT FIFTEEN MILES AN 
HOUR, AND WAS ONE OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL ENGINES IN AMERICA. 


in locomotive development. What the 
leaders in the new field really sought 
Was some engine that should move on 
a road, to crawl at testudinous speed, 
and perhaps haul a small load. Of the 
present svstem, imagination drew not 
even the faintest dream. 

Strangely enough, the economic ad- 
vantage of rails was at that time a 
proven fact of mechanics. Hundreds of 
vears before, the Romans had demon- 
strated it, theirs being only parallel lines 


beveled. The wheels that ran upon 
them were spool shaped, or, when guide 
rails were used, were without flanges. 
For many generations the horse supplied 
the only motive power: but before long, 
invention set to work to provide more 
suitable means of propulsion. 

As early as 1698, in Neath, Glamor- 
ganshire, Sir Henry Mackworth, an in- 
genious master of mines, provided a 
few of his wagons with sail power. Un- 
der the most favorable conditions, one 
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THE STORY OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 









ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN ATTEMPTS AT A LOCOMOTIVE—-AN EXPERIMENTAL MACHINE BUILT BY JOHN 
(. STEVENS IN 1825. BELIEVING THAT SMOOTH WHEELS WOULD SLIP ON SMOOTH RAILS, THE INVENTOR 
ARRANGED A COG WHEEL, TO ENGAGE WITH A TOOTHED RAIL IN THE CENTER OF THE TRACK. 


sail wagon could do the work of twenty — from the bare road to wooden rails, when 
horses, but it was only with a fair wind the delighted inventor discovered that 
that the sails could be employed. their power was materially increased. 

Later, these sailing wagons were lifted But still the horse held precedence, 















































THE MODEL ROOM OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, IN PHILADELPHIA, WHICH CONTAINS A COLLECTION 
ILLUSTRATING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE FROM ITS EARLY DAYS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
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THE ERECTING SHOP OF THE BALDWIN 
ENGINES ARE ASSEMBLED— THE ENGRAVING 
AND THE GREAT TRAVELING CRANE 


and nearly all inventive energy was di- 
rected toward economizing its work. 
And through this was developed the 
metal rail, the first step in the real de- 
velopment of the locomotive engine, 
Chance brought this about. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, a 
Welsh foundry fell short of work, and, 
to keep its furnaces going, it was sug- 
gested that strap rails be cast to rein- 
force the top of the wooden rails on its 
tramway line. It was added that the 
metal might be used later as pig iron; 
and accordingly the strips were cast. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
SHOWS 
THAT MOVES THEM FROM ONE 


MAGAZINE. 


WHICH THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
IN ALL STAGES OF COMPLETION, 
PART OF THE SHOP TO ANOTHER. 


WORKS, IN 
LOCOMOTIVES 


But they were never removed. Their 


success Was so complete that they were 
left in place, repaired when broken, and 


continued in service for many vears. 


THE FIRST ROAD ENGINES. 

In 1759, Captain Thomas Savery, the 
real originator of the practical steam en- 
gine, proposed a road engine for use in 
hauling freight. At that time, Watt 
was working on his own machine, and 
ten vears later, when he took out a first 
patent, he incorporated this idea in his 
application. Here, for a while, it rested. 














A TYPICAL AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD BETWEEN 1875 AND 1885, RETAINING THE 


RELI 
AND SHOWING AN 


IN THE 


WITH THE AIR BRAKE 


ENGINE 


SHAPE 


TOPPED SMOKESTACK AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD MODELS, BUT EQUIPPED 


APPROACH TO THE MODERN HIGH SPEED 
OF THE BOILER. 


























THE STORY 





OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 











\ DOUBLE ENDER, A TYPE OF WHICH SEVERAL WERE BUILT A FEW YEARS AGO, FOR USE ON ROADS WITH 
HEAVY GRADES—It WAS THOUGHT THAT BY COMBINING TWO LOCOMOTIVES UNDER ONE CONTROL, 
THE HAULING POWER WOULD BE INCREASED ; BUT THE IDEA WAS NOT MARKEDLY SUCCESSFUL. 


But in France, at this precise moment, vertical, inverted, direct acting engine 
an actual road engine was at work. It supported on the forward — steering 
was the invention of one Cugnot,acrack wheel. The first model was tried in 
brained native of Lorraine, whose ideas 1763, and on the recommendation of 
were really so far ahead of the times that | Marshal Saxe, a full sized machine was 
they won for him a permanent home, built at the Paris arsenal. On its first / 
later, ina French madhouse. Cugnot’s trip, it started off with such vigor that 
machine was devised for moving ord- it broke from restraint, and, after a 
nanee into action without the use of — brief flight, bore down a brick wall and 
horses. It was, essentially, a three stopped. But like all engines of that 
wheeled platform with a boiler and a day, it lacked sufficient boiler power, 
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THE BOILER SHOP OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS—HERE THE BOILERS, fHE MOST IMPORTANT PART 
OF A LOCOMOTIVE, ARE BUILT AND TESTED. THE ESTABLISHMENT TURNS OUT 
ABOUT SIX FINISHED LOCOMOTIVES A DAY. 
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A MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE, USED ON SOME AMERICAN RAILROADS TO REPLACE THE OLD HAND CAR—IT is 
CAPABLE OF HIGH SPEED, AND IS LIGHT ENOUGH TO LIFT FROM THE TRACK 
QUICKLY IN CASE OF NECESSITY. 


and could run for only fifteen minutes 
at a time, 

Another machine, built in 1770. and 
specially designed to overcome the lack 
of boiler power, abruptly ended experi- 
ment along this line by overturning in 
full flight. Convinced that it was a de- 
structive agent, the government forbade 
the construction of others, and as a re- 


sult of his protests Cugnot found him 
self with a billet in a Junatie asylum. 
Cugnots work was wasted, but in 
America the idea progressed. In 1772 
Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, invented 
and obtained exclusive rights for thi 
manufacture of a road engine, and actu- 
ally ran such a machine in the streets of 
the Quaker City. But all his effort came 





THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS—-HERE THE SMALLER PARTS OF THE MACHIN- 
ERY ARE TURNED ON THE LATHES, FINISHED, AND TESTED. 

















THE STORY OF 


naught. probably for the reason that 


time was not ripe for it. 


in Scotland Symington, who later 


> 
scope: \\\ (fh ome 


tried and failed in the development of 
the steamboat, was also endeavoring to 
perfect a road engine. But he could 
obtain no sympathy or encouragement 
irom his countrymen, so he gave up, 
turning all his attention to steam navi- 
gation, 

In 1784 Murdock, the assistant of 
Watt, developed another machine. It 
was a single evlinder affair, about the 
size of a hand cart of today, with an up- 
right evlinder, and a cumbersome beam 






THE LOCOMOTIVE, 77 


and crank rod for conveying power ta 
the wheels. 
Watt, who invented the condensing 











CAB OF A MODERN AMERICAN 
SHOWING THE ENGINEMAN AND 
AT WORK. 





THE 





LOCOMOTIVE, 
FIREMAN 


steam engine in 1765, had suggested the 
feasibility of the road machine. Much 
earlier, Sir Isaac Newton had outlined 
a plan for such a thing. Newton’s idea 
was that of a boiler on wheels discharg- 
ing steam of high pressure through a 
vent at the rear. He theorized, though 
he never tried it in practice, that the 
steam, pushing against the air, would 
force the movable platform forward. 
Today, this same idea is developed in a 
type of steamboat which—the steam 
pushing against the water—really 
works, but which so far has not revolu- 
tionized sea traffic. 

Watt asserted that his engine could 
be applied to locomotion, but bevond 
this he never went. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when his as- 
sistant, Murdock. was trving to carry 
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THE LATTER DAY ATTEMPTS AT A 
TURNS A LONG SHAFT, LIKE THAT OF 
APPLIES THE POWER TO ALL 


ONE 





OF 
ENGINE 
MENTS 


out the suggestion, Richard Trevithick, 
a Cornish inventor, also began work on 
Both Murdock’s and Trevi- 


a model. 







RADICAL 


THE 





INNOVAT:-ON IN LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION—TIi 
WHICH BY MEANS OF COG ATTACH- 
DID NOT PROVE SUCCESSFUL. 





A STEAMSHIP, 
WHEELS. IT 


Then there were the machines of S 
Charles Dance, Ogle, Gurney, Burstal!. 
and Walter Hancock, all equally w 




















SPEED LOCOMOTIVE OF THE 
RAILWAY—COMPARE THIS 


A BRITISH HIGH 










WITH 


thick’s machines were inchoate 
binations of cranks, rods, arms, gearing, 
and wheels, unbalanced and rude: yet 
each actually worked. 


com- 


LATEST TYPE, IN USE ON THE LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE 


THE AMERICAN MACHINE BELOW. 


couth. The type was that general]\ 
known as the “ grasshopper,” and no 
better description could be found, Thi 
cylinder was invariably upright—some- 











DISTANCE TRAIN IN THE WORLD, ONE OF THE 


A MODERN AMERICAN HIGH SPEED LOCOMOTIVE, WHICH 


FROM CAMDEN TO 


HAULS WHAT IS SAID TO BE THE FASTEST SHOR! 
PHILADELPHIA & READING EXPRESSES RUNNING 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
































THE STORY OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
























es there was a pair of 
nders—and power was 
usmitted to the wheels 
ough a complex system 
cams, crank rods, and 
ved gearings. No mon- 
: from Mars, if such 
sould happen here, could 
create more consternation 
joday than did these terri- 
ng engines of a century 
ago When they © stalked 
aiong the British roads, 
clouded) with steam, and 
clanking their beams and 
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Qne anecdote suggests 
this terror, a tale told by 
Coleridge. 

Trevithick and lis 
assistant, Vivian, 
steaming from Ply- 
mouth toe Camborne, 
had just smashed the 
front fence of a gen- 
tlheman’s garden, when 


iy. am 
Da [CONATAZ 
AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE OF THE TYPE NOW IN GENERAL USE IN THE 
: ; PENNSYLVAMA COAL MINES, WHERE IT HAS SUPERSEDED THE 
they were confronted OLD MACHINE SHOWN BELOW. 

hy the bar of a toll gate. 
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*here’s a toll gate—how much is there 
to pay? ~ 

In the road stood the toll keeper, 
shivering, his face blanched with fear. 

~ What's to pay?” Trevithick de- 
manded again. 

~ Na—na,.” stammered the man, his 
teeth chattering. ‘ There’s naught to 
pay, de—dear Mr. Deevil! Ah-r-rr, do 
drive on!” 
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So on went the engine, its stack gusti- 
ing smoke and flaming cinders. 
These road engines, though capabie 
motion, were a forlorn failure jn 
themselves. Trevithick’s was able 
drag a small load, but at a heavy cost, 
and the horse was still in no peril of Jiis 
place. Then some of them, being pusl- 
ed a little too hard, blew up: there was 
a popular outery against them—just as 
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there is today against the high speeding 
automobile—and gradually invention 
along this line came to a standstill. 

To what extraordinary lengths it 
‘vent, however, may be seen in the pic- 
tures that still exist of these bewilder- 
ing machines. One, built by William 
Brunton in 1813, was provided with legs 
and feet behind—limbs that clattered 
and clanked under the power of steam, 
and literally kicked the thing along. 
But all this, incomplete and visionary as 
it was, lent a helping hand in the de- 
velopment of the locomotive—especially 
Trevithick’s invention of the steam 
blast, exhausting into the stack, and 
thus stimulating the draft. 


THE EARLIEST RAILROAD. 

In 1817 Edward Pease, an ingenious 
Quaker, projected the Stockton & Dar- 
lington Railroad. It was intended for 
the economical freighting of coal from 
the Durham collieries, and was comple- 
ted at a cost of a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. Attention is 
directed to this enterprise as the origin 
of a vast stride in human development. 
Here, for the first time in history, a 
locomotive engine successfully ran at 
high speed! 

In the beginning of the enterprise, 
its originators had no conception of all 
that was before them. They resolved 
merely to run a tramway for coal, and 
were disposed to experiment with the 
new fangled machine; so George Ste- 
phenson was employed to build a loco- 
motive. 

Stephenson’s machine was the result 
of the study and experience of years. In 
it were incorporated the appearance and 
many of the features of the uncouth 
road engines; but it was a supreme in- 
ventioi—if I may use the term—in that 
it obtained propulsion at a fair speed 
from smooth drivers upon a smooth 
faced rail. Up to this time, nearly all 
engineers had declared this an impossi- 
bility. Trevithick, to be sure, had tried 
it, but failed. The real cause of his 
failure was the fact that his boiler could 
not generate sufficient steam; but he 
ascribed it to his wheels and rails, and 
made his later experiments along other 
lines. His fellow inventors followed 
him, seeking propulsion by means of 
7M 
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some form of ponderous gearing—cog- 
ged. wheels that engaged with a toothed 
rail, or with metal pegs fixed to the side 
of the rail. 

Stephenson, at one stroke, did away 
with this fallacy. Moreover, he had per- 
ceived in other engines their lack of 
boiler strength; so he enlarged his boil- 
er, developed Trevithick’s idea of the 
steam blast, and, with this forced draft, 
produced a machine that worked. Fur- 
thermore, by adding to its weight, Ste- 
phenson demonstrated that adhesion is 
proportionate to the weight upon the 
wheel base, a simple fact that no one 
else seemed to have perceived. 

At the opening of the Stockton & 
Darlington road, in September, 1825, 
Stephenson drove and fired his own lo- 
comotive. Hanging to its tail was a coal 
car provided with seats for a few of the 
company’s officials. As a suitable meas- 
ure of precaution, a man on horseback 
rode ahead to warn pedestrians out of 
the way of the direful machine follow- 
ing at such reckless speed. 

STEPHENSON’S FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 

Yet success was here. The locomotive 
performed its work, not fairly well, but 
admirably. It was watched and cheer- 
ed; it became an accustomed sight, its 
speed increased, and the suggestion fol- 
lowed that the road should embark in 
passenger traffic. Then, as a great 
stride in progress—a development that 
startled even its originators—a passen- 
ger car was put into operation. 

This vehicle—the parent of every rail- 
way car in the universe—was merely a 
cabin upon wheels. There was a door at 
the rear, and three windows on each 
side. Its walls were fashioned of clap 
boards, wooden benches lined the in- 
terior, and in the center was a deal 
table. At first it was drawn along the 
rails by a docile horse, and not until 
patronage had assured the success of 
the enterprise was it tied to the tail of 
Stephenson’s engine. 

The first year’s passenger receipts 
amounted to six hundred pounds ster- 
ling, and the pioneer car—the Experi- 
ment—was succeeded by two others, the 
“new and elegant” Express and De- 


fense. Astonishment pervaded Eng- 
land. It was announced that “a trade 
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and intercourse has arisen out of noth- 
ing and nobody knows how.” 

Stephenson’s machine was literally a 
wonder in more ways than one. Essen- 
tially, it was of the grasshopper type, 
and a more uncouth and formless thing, 
compared to the modern machine, it 
would be difficult to conceive. Its run- 
ning gear consisted of four webbed 
wheels of equal diameter, fastened to a 
fixed frame. ‘Two cylinders produced 
power; instead of resting at the sides, 
in line with the wheels, they were sub- 
merged in the boiler. The movement 
of the piston rods was up and down; 
at the top of each of them was affixed a 
beam with connecting rods on either 
side. These, in turn, were connected to 
the driving wheels. 

[It should be mentioned here that 
Trevithick was on the verge of a great 
discovery, and that Stephenson owed 
much to his genius. The steam blast, 
for instance, is the very life of a loco- 
motive. Trevithick, however, had no 
conception of its value, and merely turn- 
ed steam into the stack to get rid of the 
noise of the exhaust. 

Stephenson, moreover, had drawn 
upon other inventors, notably Blenkin- 
sop, Blackett, and Foster and Waters of 
Gateshead. The engine of the last two 
had a east iron boiler and a six inch 
evlinder, and would have sueceeded had 
it been tried on a proper tramway in- 
stead of on a bare road. Like others, 
it blew up, but Blackett, who had been 
present, took up the idea anew, and 
with an improved engine was actually 
able to haul a load of twenty one tons at 
the rate of five miles an hour. Stephen- 
son seized all these improvements at one 
stroke. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
first successful developer of the loco- 
motive was a new man in a new field. 
As early as 1816 he had produced a ma- 
chine capable of running five miles an 
hour on rails. One of his earliest en- 
gines was still in active operation as late 
as 1865. But the Stockton & Darling- 
ton locomotive worked as no machine 
ever worked before, and was a develop- 
ment far ahead of anything else in ex- 
istence at the iime. 

Locomotion, the first engine on the 
Stockton & Darlington line, weighed 
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about eight tons. It had one large flue, 
or tube, through the center of the boil- 
er, by which the heated air passed di- 
rectly from the fire box, lined with brick, 
to the stack at the other end. It wa- 
capable of speeding sixteen miles an 
hour, and is still in existence, and po-- 
sibly capable of work. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ROCKET. 

Next came the Liverpool & Manche:- 
ter Railway. Its origin was as a train 
road for the hauling of public freight, 
but the Stockton & Darlington’s suc- 
cess changed all that, and a prize of five 
hundred pounds was offered for the best 
locomotive. After many experiments 
and failures, Stephenson and his son 
Robert produced the Rocket, the first 
engine with a tubular boiler and a com- 
plete steam blast. 

The Rocket’s boiler was cylindrica! 
with flat ends, six feet in length, and 
was half filled with water. The upper 
half was the steam reservoir, ani 
through the lower part were twenty five 
copper tubes, three inches in diameter. 
The fire box was two feet wide and three 
feet high, and the cylinders of the en- 
gine were placed in an oblique position. 
aft. It had two driving wheels, in the 
place now occupied by the bogey truck 
of the modern locomotive. With its 
load of water, the Rocket weighed four 
and a quarter tons. 

Four engines entered the competition 
—Braithwaite and Ericsson’s Novelty: 
Timothy Hackworth’s Sanspareil; Bur- 
stall’s Perseverance, and Stephenson's 
Rocket. A majority of the judges were 
at first in favor of the Novelty, but its 
repeated breakdowns and slow speed 
eventually threw it out of the compe- 
tition. The Perseverance was also re- 
jected because of its low speed; the 
Sanspareil collapsed, and after a few 
trials Stephenson’s Rocket won. 

The Rocket’s performance was really 
extraordinary. It ran as high as thirty 
miles an hour, and with a heavy load 
achieved an average of fifteen miles. 

Public hostility to the new invention 
ended, though in private quarters it 
still continued. The charges brough: 
against it were numerous and absurd. 
Tt was asserted that the gases and smoke 
from the locomotive would kill live 














stock and game, injure agriculture, and 
put an end to the royal sport of fox 
hunting. But all this was gradually 
disproven. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA. 


In this country the development of 
the locomotive was already well under 
way. In the latter part of 1827 the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company be- 
van construction of a line from Hones- 
dale to Carbondale, a distance of twenty 
seven miles, and in 1829 the road was 
opened. Here the imported Stourbridge 
Lion, the first locomotive in America, 
was operated. It was built under the 
direction of Horatio Allen, and was of 
the grasshopper type, with a_ boiler 
pierced by riveted flues. On August 29, 
1829, Allen ran it for the first time, al- 
though he had never run one before, 
and never ran one afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was under construction, and in 
May, 1830, the first section of fifteen 
miles was opened. In addition, the 
South Carolina line was building, and 
railroad enterprise was gathering way in 
America. It was at first a question what 
power should be used, but the success of 
the Rocket set that at rest. 

In 1829 Peter Cooper began experi- 
menting with an engine of his own de- 
sign, and at the same time the Carolina 
road built a locomotive at the West 
Point Foundry in New York. Cooper’s 
machine was fashioned of a boiler hard- 
ly bigger than a water barrel, four 
wheels, a direct acting engine, and a 
fixed frame. He had difficulty in beat- 
ing the gait of a horse. In 1831 the 
West Point Foundry turned out the 
South Carolina, the first engine with 
movable trucks. 

At this time there was a feverish ac- 
tivity in railroad enterprise. The Mo- 
hawk & Hudson Railroad built the De 
Witt Clinton, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
offered a prize of thirty five hundred dol- 
lars for the best machine delivered for 
trial before June 1, 1831. The York, 
an engine of the grasshopper type, was 
brought forward in answer to this call. 
In August the Camden & Amboy 


brought over from England the John 
Bull, the self same locomotive that was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
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cago. The De Witt Clinton is often 
spoken of as having hauled the first train 
in America, but the fact is that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and South Carolina roads 
were in operation before its completion. 
Some of these roads had wooden rails; 
others the * fish backed ” east iron rails; 
Forged or rolled rails did not come into 
use until years afterwards. 








AMERICAN IDEAS IN ENGINE BUILDING. 


At this point in the history of the 
locomotive, American models began to 
drift away from the English type. In 
America it was impracticable, because 
of the cost, to build roads on the basis 
of the English railways. Physical con- 
ditions made it impossible to obtain the 
wide curves or the substantial road beds 
of the British lines. 

To overcome the shortness of the 
American curves, the first step was the 
movable trucks of the South Carolina. 
A year later, John B. Jervis designed 
and patented a locomotive that did away 
with the rigid wheel base of the British 
engines. With their fixed bases, the im- 
ported locomotives rapidly broke up the 
light American rails and racked them- 
selves to pieces. Jervis’ engine in a 
measure overcame this. It had a set of 
fixed driving wheels, with a forward 
truck capable of moving through a wide 
are. It turned sharp curves with ease, 
and since 1834 this principle has been 
applied to all rolling stock in America. 

In England the cylinders, piston, and 
connecting rods, the valve gear, and 
other parts of the machinery, were 
drawn inside the wheel base. In America 
they were kept outside, and they still 
remain there. 

Another stride was made in 1836, 
when Henry R. Campbell, of Philadel- 
phia, patented the use of two pairs of 
driving wheels coupled by rods, a com- 
bination now almost universally adopt- 
ed, and known as the American type of 
locomotive. 

In England, where distances are com- 
paratively short, railways are built in 
the most substantial manner, running in 
straight lines or wide curves, with ma- 
sonry, costly bridges, stone viaducts, and 
tunnels or deep cuts at every large ob- 
struction. But when one considers the 
cost that such engineering would involve 
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in America, it can be understood why 
our railroads have followed lines of their 
own. It was absolutely necessary to 
overcome this difference, and so we have 
developed special, distinct types of lo- 
comotives and other rolling stock. 

In Europe Stephenson’s locomotive 
has hardly changed, except in detail. 
It has increased in weight and power, 
in perfection of material and manufac- 
ture, but its appearance is virtually the 
same as it was sixty years ago. 

Here we have to climb stiff grades, 
and go tremendous distances. We can- 
not lay masonry for three thousand 
miles, nor can we tunnel or cut into 
every slight rise. So we have been com- 
pelled to build engines that would turn 
almost on themselves, climb heavy 
grades, and do stiff work at the same 
time. Moreover, we have had to develop 
special engines for nearly every class of 
work. 

The successive steps in the develop- 
ment of the locomotive as it runs today 
were slow and gradual. Campbell's in- 
vention of the coupled drivers and a 
forward truck was one of the first con- 
spicuous movements. Jervis’ swiveling 
truck was, when it came into general use, 
a still greater stride. It enabled Ameri- 
can engineers to build lines far less ex- 
pensive than the English roads, for with 
the swiveling truck our locomotives 
were capable of getting over track that 
would have been impassable to English 
engines. Today, the British companies 
are using this truck, and are embodying 
many other American ideas in their lo- 
comotive machinery. 

An important development following 
close upon the swiveling truck was the 
invention of the equalizing beam for en- 
gine springs. The first English engines 
used here were constantly leaving the 
iron, a fault due to their rigid wheel 
base and consequent uneven, jumpy ac- 
tion. To overcome this, Joseph Harri- 
son, Jr., of Philadelphia, invented this 
spring beam. Superficially, this is a 
bar connecting the springs on which the 
journals of the drivers bear. Where 
there is a pair of springs on each side 
of the engine, each pair is joined on the 
inner end by a lever resting, at its cen- 
ter, on a fulerum. Thus, when the 
weight is unevenly divided on one wheel 
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and its spring, it tips the equalizing 
beam, and distributes the weight evenly 
to the other spring. In this way ver- 
tical flexibility is obtained, as well as 
an even distribution of weight to all the 
wheels, by which adhesion of the drivers 
is assured. American locomotives are 
consequently able to draw heavier loads 
than their English rivals of the same 
weight and nominal power—though in 
England this is stoutly denied. Still an- 
other advantage is that, owing to their 
flexibility, American locomotives are 
better able to withstand shocks, sudden 
jolts and blows, a feature that enables 
them to do longer and harder work with- 
out injury. 


THE QUEST OF HIGH SPEED. 


With the perfection of the machine, 
speed became the great factor in rail- 
road travel, and it is along this line that 
the locomotive has developed. In his- 
tories of the first days of railways, we 
find that engines frequently reached a 
speed of thirty five miles an hour, and 
even the old Rocket is credited with thir- 
ty one. ‘Today, the actual average run- 
ning time on many roads is below that 
rate, and from this we may be led to 
believe that speed has not materially in- 
creased. 

The opposite is true. In those early 
days, speed of more than thirty miles an 
hour was made only under exceptional 
conditions, with light loads, and locomo- 
tives that weighed less than the weight 
distributed on a single driving wheel of 
a modern engine. ‘Today, there are in- 
numerable engines capable of sustaining 
a speed of close on sixty miles an hour 
that do not make more than thirty five, 
owing to the exigencies of travel. Under 
the same conditions, the earlier locomo- 
tives could not have worked at all. 

One of the early theories was that by 
increasing the size of the driving wheel, 
the speed would necessarily increase. 
One machine built for the Camden & 
Amboy, in 1848, had a single pair of dri- 
ving wheels eight feet in diameter. In 
France and England there are still lo- 
comotives with huge wheels, but in 
America the idea was long ago aban- 
doned. Now the limit of size approxi- 
mates six feet. It has been found that 
speed is more dependent upon a sufli- 
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cient supply of steam than upon the 
size of the driving wheels. 

At a certain point, there seems to be 
a limit to speed. The size of the differ- 
ent working parts, their power and 
weight, eventually reach a level above 
which it is impracticable to raise them, 


Today, the fastest locomotives may 
touch seventy five or eighty miles 


an hour over a short, level stretch of 
perfect track, but this speed cannot be 
sustained, and the news spaper accounts 
of “a hundred miles an hour” are as 
a rule pure moonshine. Possibly, the 
electric locomotive may achieve this tre- 
mendous velocity, but it is too early to 
make such predictions. For an admi- 
rable analysis of railroad speed records, 
the reader is referred to the articles by 
Colonel Prout in MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE 
of October and November, 1899. 

The things that have aided the devel- 
opment of high speed are increased boil- 
er capacity and perfection of gear and 
track: and, in regular traffic, the air 
brake and improved signal systems. 
With the former the locomotive gets the 
speed, and with the latter the engineer 
obtains the confidence to sustain it. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF ENGINES. 

The development of particular types, 
as has been said, is remarkable in 
America. Foremost is the compound lo- 
comotive, in which the steam does doub- 
le work—that is, it undergoes two ex- 
pansions before discharging through the 
exhausts. It is the system in use with 
marine engines, and has been applied to 
locomotives only in the last few years. 

For light suburban traffic, and for 
quick switching in railroad yards, we 
have the short coupled engine with near- 
ly all the weight resting on the drivers. 


The locomotives designed by Forney for 
the elevated railroad in New York were 
the first of this type. In some switch- 
ing engines this idea is extended to the 
six wheel type. In such work the stop- 
pages and starts are numerous, and high 
speed between them is a necessity; so 
the weight must be all on the drivers, 
to insure absolute adhesion to the rails. 
To insure steadiness, there must be a 
long wheel base; and to obtain this, the 
frame is extended to the rear, where it 
balances on a truck. In suburban en- 
gines there is usually also a pair of 
pilot wheels forward. 

For heavy hauling, low and very long 
wheel bases are the type in America. 
Ability to draw loads is dependent upon 
adhesion, and this is in proportion to 
the weight upon the wheels. But it is 
impracticable to put too much weight 
upon the wheel, owing to wear and tear 
on wheel and track alike, so we find en- 
gines with as many as ten driving wheels 
—the Decapod of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. For this same reason, we 
have the Mogul, with three pairs of dri- 
ving wheels, and the Consolidation, with 
four pairs. 

The weight of an ordinary passenger 
engine approximates forty five or forty 
six tons; the Mogul, forty eight; the 
Consolidation, sixty; and the Decapod, 
seventy five. An improved passenger 
engine of particular type costs about 
ten thousand dollars, and a Decapod 
freight a little more than thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

How great an industry the manufac- 
ture of locomotives has become may be 
understood from the fact that the Bald- 
win works, in Philadelphia, turn out no 
less than eighteen hundred engines in a 
working year. 
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CLEAR water rippling lazily to shore, 

White sails adrowse upon the tranquil bay, 
High mountains ranged in kingly, ponderous calm, 

Soft clouds too indolent to float away— 

The golden hush of noon enchains them all ; 

But far against the blue, in glad, swift flight, 
A seagull sweeps ; his strong, exultant wings 
Cleave through the sunlit languor of the sky 

Like a roused soul in quest of new seen height. 


Grace H. Boutelle. 











Whom the Stage Demoralizes. 


BY HARTLEY DAVIS. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES, NOT THE PUBLIC, ARE THE VICTIMS OF 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


IN THE THEATRICAL WORLD—THE SINISTER 


RESULTS OF THE ISOLATION OF THE PLAYER FOLK, THEIR ARTI- 
FICIALITY, AND THEIR LACK OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE man or woman who, after ten 
years of stage existence, retains the 
ordinary naturalness, spontaneity, and 
common honesty of thought and ex- 
pression met with in other walks of life, 
deserves a crown. There are such. 
Some of us have met them; but they are 
painfully few. 

Ever since the stage has been recog- 
nized as a permanent social factor, a 
period covering something more than 
three centuries, there has been a vast 
amount of discussion, with the result 
that its moral and ethical value has been 
measured with more or less exactness, 
and it has come to be recognized as a 
valuable institution. In this long con- 
troversy its relation to those who attend 
the theater has been considered to the 
exclusion of its relation to those im- 
mediately connected with it. The physi- 
cal welfare of the latter has improved; 
so, indeed, has their intelligence. They 
are no longer the social outcasts and 
pariahs they were in the vagabond days 
of the drama. But the old feeling 
against them has not wholly disappear- 
ed. The combative antagonism of the 
days of Cromwell and the Puritans has 
become tolerant prejudice. 

If the player folk have improved with 
the march of progress, it has been de- 
spite the theater rather than because of 
it. While the influence of the stage 
upon those who support it is for the bet- 
ter, its effect upon those who are sup- 
ported by it is demoralizing. 

A dispassionate observer, seeking for 
an explanation of many curious mani- 
festations of stage life, has forced upon 
him a conviction that the player folk 
are inoculated with a kind of virus, a 
strange and fearsome poison which af- 





fects actors to a greater degree than 
actresses. Occasionally it seems to at- 
tack members of the general public, 
breaking out in the female patient in a 
kind of matinée madness and hero wor- 
ship, while a haunting of stage doors is 
one of the symptoms in the male suffer- 
er. But the virulent theatromania is 
confined to the players themselves. If 
a qualitative analysis of the virus were 
made, it might be found to include 
among its components footlight ani 
limelight glare, applause, professional 
jealousy, grease paint, and a concen- 
trated essence of vanity. 

True it is that many things conspire 
against the actor. Some are of his own 
making, while he is the helpless- vic- 
tim of others, and they are so blende: 
that it is often impossible to distinguis|: 
them. Some of the conditions that 
make it difficult, not to express it more 
strongly, for an actor to be a rational 
human being according to conventiona! 
standards are here set down: 

The artificiality of his life, which per- 
meates and dominates his whole exist- 
ence, and the consequent striving for 
effect and contempt for fact. 

His isolation from the prosaic worki- 
day world. 

His lack of moral and personal re- 
sponsibility. 

His hunger for praise and personal 
aggrandizement. 


LIFE IN AN ARTIFICIAL ATMOSPHERE. 


The artificiality of his existence is a 
natural concomitant of the actor’s call- 
ing, because it develops to the fullest ex- 
tent a temperamental bent in that di- 
rection. He must have an emotiona! 
nature to succeed, and he becomes the 
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creature of his emotions. Sometimes he 
makes them subject to his reason, and, 
rarely, both are dominated by a fine 
and noble nature. Then the world 
knows a great actor and a greater man. 

It seems impossible for a player to 
dissociate himself from the theater. 
He is always living in the stage at- 
mosphere. The odor of the make- 
up box is ever in his nostrils. His 
mind is concentrated upon his business 
—that of making an effective impres- 
sion, of gaining the center of the stage 
and commanding attention to himself. 
When he is not actually doing this, he 
is thinking about it, or, more likely, 
talking of it. Every man interested in 
his ealling talks shop more or less, but 
he is usually a bore when he does so, 
and the fact is generally brought to his 
attention. But the actor is encouraged 
to talk about the stage, because to out- 
siders the realm beyond the footlights 
is so delightfully mysterious and enti- 
cing. Where others are snubbed, the 
actor is encouraged. 

The best generalization of an actor 
man I ever heard was expressed some 
years ago by Mrs. Kendal. I have for- 
gotten what called up the subject, but 
I remember what she said most dis- 
tinctly. 

“ An actor,” she remarked, “ is a curi- 
ous, emotional creature without a sug- 
gestion of common sense, whose mind 
is filled with dreams, sometimes good, 
often bad. He cannot be judged by any 
standard but his own, and you must 
treat him as a spoiled child who fre- 
quently needs a thrashing.” 

Mrs. Kendal is a thoroughly good 
woman, with nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of stage experience, and she knows 
whereof she speaks. It isn’t necessary 
to observe, for the benefit of those who 
have seen Mr. Kendal, that she could 
not have been thinking of her husband 
when she expressed the foregoing views. 

If actors with a deserved reputation 
for naturalness should conduct them- 
selves in drawingrooms as they do on 
the stage, they would not be tolerated; 
and the converse of this is true. Exag- 
geration and affectations are necessary 
to produce effects before the footlights; 
and after a time the players reach a 
state of mind where they could not rec- 
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ognize truth if it came up and shook 
hands with them. 

Now and then an actor is met who is 
retiring, who conducts himself modestly 
and unaffectedly, and who is a delight. 
There is one for whom I have the great- 
est respect, and whom I know well 
enough to have congratulated him on 
his emancipation from the theater. He 
rolled his eyes and held up his hands. 

“The most difficult acting I do is off 
the stage,” he said. “It is infinitely 
harder to be a well bred man off the 
stage than on it. I am compelled to 
watch myself every moment to keep 
down the theatrical instinct.” 

To the player, everything is a “ situa- 
tion” or a “scene.” He wants to be 
“down stage” and in the limelight. 
The theater is his criterion for every- 
thing, and he looks at everything from 
the stage point of view; necessarily, his 
deductions are false, and his whole life 
becomes a lie. 

There is one word the player folk use 
more than any other—* fake.” If.they 
don’t know their lines, they “ fake” 
them. If they have forgotten the “ busi- 
ness” of a part, they “fake” it. It is 
the same with costumes and everything. 
Once I heard an actor describing an- 
other thus: “ He is one of those men 
who is so accustomed to faking every- 
thing that he will cover the soiled marks 
on his shirt with chalk, although he may 
have plenty of clean ones in his trunk. 
It isn’t because he wants to save the 
shirt, but simply the effect of habit.” 
It is this same habit of faking, of con- 
sidering the effect of the footlights on 
what he says and does, that makes the 
player so false to the standards accept- 
ed by the ordinary, average man. 


THE ISOLATION OF “THE PROFESSION.” 


If the player folk were thrown into 
contact with people in other walks of 
life, if they rubbed elbows and mingled 
ideas with the outer world,much of their 
artificiality would be leavened by com- 
mon sense, by normal thinking and liv- 
ing. But, in the nature of things, this 
is impracticable, almost impossible. No 
group of people is so thoroughly isolated, 
primarily by reason of the exactions of 
their calling, and also by popular prej- 
udice. The respectability of the drama 
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has not been generally admitted for so 
very long. There are still good and 
virtuous souls who maintain that it is a 
child of the devil, conceived in iniquity 
and nourished in sin. Many who de- 
fend the play are dubious about the 
players, and the latter are conscious of 
the ostracism. They don’t resent this 
feeling in the least; in fact, they are 
not sufficiently interested to care one 
way or the other. There is a movement 
on foot in New York, which has thus 
far been reasonably successful, to bring 
about an alliance between the church 
and the theater. Bishop Potter is one 
of its leading advocates, and very prob- 
ably it will do much good to represen- 
tatives of both, if it doesn’t die of in- 
anition. 

The histrionic profession is more or 
less hereditary, and actors are a clan- 
nish lot. They are reasonably content 
with themselves and one another. About 
two thirds of the player’s life is passed 
“on the road,” and the remainder in 
telling his fellows about it. The hard- 
ships of “ trouping ” would cause any 
well regulated mechanic to go on a suc- 
cession of strikes. The awfulness of 
“one night stands ” cannot be exagger- 
ated; the taking of trains after the the- 
ater, and riding half the night in an 
ordinary day coach, or getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning to make a 
“jump ”; the atrocious hotels, the dog 
kennels of dressing rooms, freezing or 
stifling, according to the season, and al- 
ways musty and dirty—to any one but 
an actor all this would seem to justify 
any crime in the penal code. 

The players are wholly dependent 
upon one another for amusement and 
society. They are together morning, 
noon, and night. They are absolutely 
lacking in outside resources. They read 
the newspapers only for the theatrical 
notices. Nothing concerns them, noth- 
ing interests them, outside of the com- 
pany and the doings of their fellows, of 
which they read in the dramatic week- 
lies. They are social beings, and com- 
panionship is necessary. The close as- 
sociation of men and women so cut off 
from the outsiae world, and so inter- 
dependent, often results in the forma- 
tion of relationship sanctioned neither 
by the law nor by the church. These 


emotional and high strung or else ele- 
mental natures can fan a sickly senti- 
mental glowinto a flaming conflagration. 
They have the most absurdly romantic 
notions, or else the most coarsely realis- 
tic ones—both equally unreal. Some- 
times they drift into these relations be- 
cause of the loneliness and misery of 
their life. Often they marry. For a peo- 
ple so free from ordinary conventions, so 
lacking in a sense of responsibility, they 
have a marked predilection for matri- 
mony. Their attitude seems to be that 
of experimenters who are willing to give 
a thing a fair trial. If it doesn’t work 
out well, they are not seriously troubled. 

The stage—or, to be more truthful, 
the manager—is opposed to matrimony. 
It interferes with business. A married 
star, if she be a woman, is not nearly so 
desirable as a single one. Even if the 
players are not stars, the manager does 
his level best to break up a marriage, 
for he doesn’t want husband and wife 
in the same company if he can avoid it. 
This results in long separations, which 
are responsible for the failure of most 
stage marriages. But it is pleasing to 
say that many are superior to all these 
difficulties. Some of the happiest mar- 
ried couples I have ever known have 
been actors and actresses. 


STAGE MODESTY AND MORALITY. 


Perhaps the most demoralizing thing 
in the life of the stage is the freedom— 
license would perhaps be. a better word 
—that rules behind the scenes. Many 
plays call for a scantiness of costume 
that is a near approach to nudity, and 
this paves the way for a carelessness, 
and a lack of regard for the niceties of 
conduct, likely to result in a breaking 
down of all natural -reserve. In the 
haste of costume changing, everything 
else is forgotten. Actresses who think 
they are extremely careful, because they 
have an innate modesty that nothing 
can destroy, often make exhibitions of 
which they have no realization. This is 
really one of the most shocking sides 
of stage life, though the players, as a 
rule, think nothing of it, because it is 
all business to them, and more or less 
necessary. 

And this license on the stage paves 
the way for loose conduct elsewhere. 
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When women become accustomed to 
running about the theater half dressed, 
without bothering about the men— 
actors, scene shifters, and others—it 
seems rather an affectation to conduct 
themselves differently in a room at a 
hotel. Fortunately, though, many make 
the distinction. 

Nearly everything in the life of the 
player folk exemplifies the fact that 
they hold themselves free from moral 
and personal responsibility. ‘The laws 
and conventions that govern the rest 
of the world are not for them. So long 
as an actor’s private life does not inter- 
fere with his capacity or his inclination 
for work, it will not interfere with his 
stage suecess. This is true of no other 
profession or occupation. So long as 
the part is played well, the player’s do- 
ings outside the theater are of no con- 
cern to the manager. 

Actors and actresses are the one 
group of people who have no fear of the 
crime of discovery. In fact, there are 
celebrities who can measure the value 
of scandal in dollars and cents. A con- 
dition of affairs that makes such a thing 
possible is bound to drag down those 
concerned in it. The real guilt lies 
with the public that will crowd a the- 
ater simply to see a notorious person. 

It is a truly remarkable phase of af- 
fairs that all the influences which sur- 
round the player folk should encourage 
them in breaking the laws and customs 
of a highly civilized society, and that 
they should be encouraged in these in- 
fractions by exemptions from punitive 
consequences. If they were egged on 
to sin, and then crucified for their of- 
fenses, it would be much more logical. 

When we talk about morality, we al- 
most always mean a condition bounded 
on one side by continence and on the 
other by a marriage certificate. That 
is just as absurd as it is for those con- 
nected with the theater to talk about 
“the profession.” Morality means vast- 
ly more than the particular sense we 
ordinarily attach to the word; and 
when we think of that, it may be ab- 
surd to be exasperated with the ex- 
pression “the profession,” applied ex- 
clusively to theater people. The term 
itself tells a good deal about them. It 
shows that they think there is only one 


profession in the world. It shows the 
peculiar slant of their vision. They 
are afflicted with a sort of mental as- 
tigmatism, which distorts everything, 
and has no appreciation of perspective. 
Henry Irving and a song and dance lady 
in a beer hall are both members of “ the 
profession.” It is worth noting that 
the actor has compelled a considerable 
part of the world to accept his mean- 
ing of the phrase. If aman or woman 
is said to be of “the profession,” no 
sophisticated person would suppose for 
a second that he was a lawyer or a doc- 
tor or a clergyman. 

The stage absolutely destroys the 
sense of proportion in those who are of 
it. They cannot see anything except 
in theatrical perspective, and any one 
who has examined scenery at. close 
range knows how false that is. The 
distortion does not affect their views of 
sexual morality only. Take them as a 
whole, they have rather an uncomfort- 
able reputation as to financial respon- 
sibility. One of the ablest actors on 
the American stage, about whose pri- 
vate life there has never been a whisper, 
who has made enormous sacrifices to 
live up to high ideals, has painfully du- 
bious ideas about commercial honor. 
He has borrowed large sums of money 
to make artistic productions. When his 
ventures have been financially suecess- 
ful, he has repaid. When they have 
failed, his debts have not worried him. 
He had given the best he had, and the 
failure was due to no fault of his. He 
did not look upon the borrowed money 
as a debt, but as a contribution to art, 
and the actor actually felt that he had 
given more than the lender. 


THE EVILS OF COMIC OPERA. 

One side of stage life, perhaps the 
most demoralizing of all, has not yet 
been considered—that is the modern 
comic opera, burlesque, extravaganza, 
musical comedy, or whatever you may 
choose to call the performances made 
up of comedians, music, and a host of 
pretty girls who wear tights of many 
colors. The spirit pervading it is il- 
lustrated by the reply credited to a 
manager long identified with this class 
of companies. 

“Ts it possible for a young woman to 











succeed on the comic opera stage and 
remain virtuous?” he was asked. 

“ Y-e-e-s,” he returned, “it is pos- 
sible, but it isn’t necessary.” 

Very likely the manager never made 
the remark, but, to use a common bit 
of slang popular among theatrical folk, 
he was willing to “stand for it.” And 
it is an epigram of value, because it 
expresses truth most concisely and ef- 
fectively. 

To see a comic opera stage at its 
worst, one should attend the rehear- 
sals that drag along from three weeks 
to three months. During this time the 
performers work like slaves, and receive 
not a penny for it. When a new piece 
is in preparation, the producer is su- 
preme. He may be the manager of the 
company, but more often he is a stage 
manager who makes the putting on of 
new plays his business. Even when the 
manager aims to keep his company on 
as high a plane as possible, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to eliminate a certain degree 
of coarseness and vulgarity, while other 
organizations are characterized by a 
downright brutality and vileness that 
makes an ordinarily decent man’s blood 
boil. Now and then there are players 
of position who resent this, and who 
take the part of the sufferers, but as a 
tule they become so accustomed to 
shocking things that their sensibilities 
are dulled. 

Some of the big stage managers are 
masters of malignant insult. Profanity, 
interlarded with coarse jibes, rolls from 
their lips. Some actors can out Herod 
the producers. I have in mind particu- 
larly one very clever and popular come- 
dian, who has the foulest mouth of any 
human being I know. How these per- 
sons escape being thrashed is one of 
the marvels. It is true that stage man- 
agers endure great provocation. Some 
of “the ladies in the chorus” display 
an idiocy that seems almost inspired, 
They often come to rehearsal in the 
morning worn out by late hours, and 
they are peevish, jealous, complaining, 
and altogether impossible. But there 
is nothing in the world that can excuse 
the abominable language constantly 
used by some of the ablest stage man- 
agers of the day. 

In every chorus there are young wom- 
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en of education and refinement, who be- 
lieve that they have a future before 
them, who are working honestly and 
sincerely to sueceed. They are the girs 
who live on their salaries, who endure 
untold hardships, and who are making 
a brave struggle against the most 
frightful odds. These girls suffer thie 
most frightful humiliation. Their very 
souls are shriveled by the vice with 
which they come in contact. Beside 
them in the chorus are women who get 
the same little salary of fifteen dollars a 
week, and who wear costly gowns and 
many jewels. The evil tongue of the 
stage manager hurts these birds of para- 
dise not at all. The loss of a place in the 
chorus does not mean that they will go 
hungry. It does mean that to the hon- 
est struggler, very often. 

Whenever a big production is making 
ready for the stage, it is almost certain 
that at least one girl will faint during 
the rehearsals, simply from lack of 
proper food. And then the generosity 
of the others will blossom forth with 
that magnificent prodigality which 
characterizes all stage people, and 
which is one of their most lovable traits. 
They will give their last penny, and wil! 
make any sacrifice, to relieve distress 
that appeals to them as genuine. 

A young woman who can work her 
way to the front in comic opera, and 
come forth unscathed, has true great- 
ness in her soul; and it is a fine thing to 
know that there are many more such 
women than sophisticated people im- 
agine. Even their fellows appreciate 
this force of character and admire it, 
which is a most encouraging sign. 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY, 


In this article I have not touched 
upon the question of professional jeal- 
ousy. I have not the courage to (do 
more than refer to it, because there is 
nothing in the world big enough to com- 
pare it with. Its manifestations pre- 
sent the strangest phenomena. None 
is too lowly or too exalted to feel it, or 
to be the victim of it. I have known 
a prima donna at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a singer famous the world 
over, to order a chorus girl to go to the 
dressing room because she feared that, 
when they stood near each other, as 























ihey must, the chorus girl’s beauty 
would distract the attention of the au- 
dience from herself. It is a frightful 
thing, this professional jealousy, and it 
is the rarest exception to find any one 
free from it who appears on any kind of 
stage. 

When you meet a normal player in 
whom the wells of natural inspiration 
have not been dried up by the foot- 
lights, who looks upon his profession as 
do those engaged in other callings, and 
who can talk language that well bred 
people can understand, instead of the 
jargon composed largely of stage slang 
and technicalities, cultivate his ac- 
quaintanece. A player whom the stage 
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cannot spoil is a noble work of God, and 
every man who has been thrown in con- 
tact with the craft knows there are such. 

A careful survey of existing condi- 
tions does not indicate that there is any 
change in sight. While broad minded 
men, like Bishop Potter, are reaching 
out the hand of fellowship, the world at 
large will continue to look askance at 
the players, while they, content in their 
isolation, their artificiality, and their 
emotional astigmatism, will live in their 
make up boxes, talk their own peculiar 
language, and work out their own sal- 
vation. Meanwhile, they are probably 
a good deal happier than the average 
run of mankind. 





The Cranes of Ibycus. 


THE STORY OF A TWENTIETH CENTURY MIRACLE. 


BY CHARLES DWIGHT HILLARD. 


HE man ran swiftly along the hedge, 

leaped across a ditch, and paused 

for a moment in the deepening shadow 
of some cypress trees. 

His short, tight fitting black coat was 
buttoned up to the neck, and a weather 
beaten soft hat concealed the upper part 
of his face, down to the heavy jaw with 
its usual stubble of brown, wiry beard. 
He was breathing hard, and his clench- 
ed hands trembled a little. 

It was in the half light of a summer 
evening, the time between the sun and 
the moon. There was light to see by, 
yet not enough for him to be noticed, 
if he kept in the shadow. When he 
had recovered his breath a little, he ran 
on. 

The residences that he passed stood 
hack from the road some distance, sur- 
rounded by ample grounds, with trees 
and shrubbery. It did not run straight 
ahead, this road, but wound about with 
occasional forkings. The man met no 
one, saw no one, but presently he came 
io a stop, and began to look about him 
with a new alarm. 

Ile suddenly realized that with these 
many turnings he had lost all sense of 
direction. He did not know whether 


he was going away from it, or back to- 
wards it. At the next fork of the road 
he might come right upon it, lying 
there, just as he had left it. Perhaps 
they had already found it, and a crowd 
was gathering. j 

Which way, for his life, which way? 

The man ran out into the road, and 
stood in the clear light, turning in 
every direction. “ Every way there were 
hedges and trees and large houses— 
all alike they seemed to him—all fa- 
miliar, as if he had passed and repassed 
them many times. 

Then a great panic seized him, as he 
suddenly found himself out in the open, 
and for the moment it seemed that a 
thousand eyes were upon him. Instine- 
tively he looked with the rest, as if he 
were not himself but some stranger; 
and as his eye ran down over the closely 
buttoned coat and the wrinkled trousers 
and the dusty, broken shoes, he noticed 
for the first time that there were sev- 
eral dark stains visible. 

They puzzled him, these stains, for a 
moment. There had been no blood on 
it. He held up his hands and looked 
at them. No blood there. Ah! It 
must have come from the dog. The 
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red and dripping. He rubbed at the 
stains, muttering and growling. 

If it were only lighter, so that he 
could see further! No, darker, so that 
he could not be seen! 

From the road there came the noise 
of rapid hoof beats. The rider was hat- 
less and without a coat. That meant 
that the body had been found, and the 
alarm was given. He must run—he 
must hide. Which way—where? Soon 
the place would be full of frenzied men, 
heating the bushes, peering into the 
trees, in search of the robber who had 
killed their friend and neighbor. 

As the rattle of the hoofs died away, 
the man noticed a sudden excess of si- 
lence. Some sound that had been fall- 
ing upon his ears, unnoted at the time, 
had now ceased. Church bells!) And 
just ahead of him, half hidden by vines 
and trees, lay the little church. 

The face of the man suddenly light- 
ed up with hope. A grim smile cracked 
his hard lips open. It was a funny 
thing! To hide himself among the con- 
gregation of the church, until the dan- 
ger hour had passed, and darkness cov- 
ered the earth! He unbuttoned his 
coat, and threw it back, that the stains 
might not show; then he drew from 
his pocket a grimy handkerchief, with 
which he hurriedly wiped his face— 
damp with sweat and streaked with 
dust—until it had some semblance of 
neatness. Next he pushed back his hat, 
raised his head, and began to walk rap- 
idly down the road. 

At the beginning of this summer sea- 
son there had been a discussion among 
the people of the Laurel Hill Methodist 
Church on the wisdom of continuing 
the regular services through the warm 
months. Many of the congregation 
would go to the seaside; the minister 
was growing old, and needed the rest of 
a good vacation. It was the minister, 
however, who most objected to the plan. 
All argument fell down before his calm 
but determined stand. 

“ At least, let us omit the evening 
service,” said some of the elders to him. 
* Save yourself so much labor.” 

The old man_ shook his head. 
“Through forty years of service in the 
pulpit,” said he, “T have followed this 
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same custom: I prepare my morning 
discourse with due study and care, com- 
mitting it to written words. But in the 
evening, when the first hymn is sung, 
I open the good book as the Lord may 
will that it shall open, and I read a 
passage out of which falls the text for 
me; and I speak as did the apostles, as 
the spirit moves me. It is not a labor; 
it is a joy and a happiness.” 

“] fear the attendance will be light,” 
said one. 

“ But the Lord will be with us,” said 
the minister fervently. 

Now, the man in the road had pic- 
tured to himself the inside of the 
church filled with people, and had 
thought to be lost among them. He 
meant to seat himself back near the 
door, and to slip out quietly before the 
end of the service. When he entered, 
and found only a little group gathered 
under the pulpit in the front seats, he 
was frightened, and would have turned 
back, but he saw the eye of the tall, 
white haired minister fastened upon 
him with an intent, wondering gaze. He 
was seen and observed, and now he must 
brave it out. He sank down in a seat 
near the door. 

The singing of the hymn by a few 
quavering voices ceased, and the old 
man rose and came forward to the pul- 
pit. He threw open the huge volume, 
closing his eyes as he did so, almost at 
the first leaf of the book. His eye swept 
over the upturned pages for a moment. 
Then he began to read: 

And it came to pass when they were in the field, 
that Cain rose up against Abel, his brother, and 
slew him. ° 

And the Lord said unto Cain: ‘Where is Abel, 
thy brother?” And he said: “I know not. Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

And the Lord said: “ What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy brother’s blood criest unto me 
from the ground. 

“And now, cursed art thou from the ground, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother's 
blood from thy hand. 

“When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her strength ; a fugitive 
and a wanderer shalt thou be in the earth.” 

And Cain said unto the Lord: “ My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” 

The old man closed the book, and, 
folding his arms, stood erect and tall be- 
hind the pulpit. 

“¢ What hast thou done?’ he repeat- 
ed slowly, and his gaze turned full upon 
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ihe man sitting alone near the door. 
“*The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.’ Thus 
spoke the Lord to the first murderer, 
and thus has He spoken to all who have 
taken life through evil passion, in all 
the ages that have followed. So will He 
always speak. No longer are His words 
audible coming direct from Him, as 
they were in the garden of Eden. Some- 
times they come through the law; some- 
times they are heard only in the lawful 
silence of the slayer’s own soul. If 
the law speaks, then we know that jus- 
tice is done on this earth, and the rest 
is God’s. But if the law remains silent, 
through ignorance, and the guilty one 
seems to have evaded his earthly pun- 
ishment, we know that there is One 
from whom nothing is hidden, who 
waits long, and speaks last of all. 
Strange are the ways of God. We un- 
derstand them not, for our wisdom is 
but finite. If it be His will that the 
murderer receive punishment here on 
this earth, it is brought about that his 
guilt is made known. The means by 
which this is accomplished we some- 
times speak of as miraculous, and right- 
ly so. For if a miracle is needed to 
work out His will, rest assured it is not 
withheld because this is the twentieth 
century, instead of the days of Cain and 
Abel. 

“ You have heard, perhaps, the story 
of the cranes of Ibyeus. Five centuries 
before the Saviour came to the world, 
there lived in ancient Greece a poet, 
who was greatly beloved by the people. 
Traveling alone, he was set upon by 
thieves who robbed and murdered him. 
As he fell, he raised his arm towards 
the sky, where a flock of cranes were fly- 
ing, and cried, ‘ I call upon the birds to 
he the witnesses of my murder.’ The 
thieves cared little for witnesses of such 
a sort, and with their ill gotten plunder 
they went on to Corinth. Great was the 
grief and anger of the people over the 
destruction of their favorite, but there 
was no clue to the murderer. Days pass- 
ed, and the thieves, seeking distraction, 
it may be, from the memory of their 
crime, repaired to the great amphithe- 
ater, where a tragedy was performed. 
A secret murder formed the theme of 
the play, and the chief actor, voicing 


the will of the gods, declared that no 
great crime passed unnoticed, but that 
somewhere, and some time, witnesses 
would arise to make it known, and to 
bring the perpetrators to justice. As 
he spoke the words, his eye, by chance, 
fell upon the murderers of Ibycus, and 
one of them, overcome with fear, looked 
aloft into the blue sky that spread above 
the roofless inclosure. It was as he had 
expected. There flew the birds; and 
seizing his companion’s arm, he cried 
out in a voice that broke the silence of 
the theater, ‘ Look, comrade, behold the 
cranes of [bycus!’ The utterance of 
the name, and the terror of the men, 
were clue enough. ‘They were seized 
and searched, and the evidences of their 
guilt were found upon them. They 
passed from the theater to their doom.” 

The speaker paused for a moment, 
and his eye left that of the man. ‘he 
latter shifted and turned in his seat, 
and measured the distance between 
himself and the door. Then he fell 
back, shuddering like a man with the 
ague. He breathed quickly through his 
opened mouth. 

“ My friends,” said the minister, and 
then he stopped, for a long, fierce, snarl- 
ing growl sounded from the rear of the 
chureh, and all turned to see standing 
in the middle of the aisle a large dog 
covered with blood and dust, a drip- 
ping wound upon his shoulder, and his 
mouth foaming with red slaver. 

There was confusion and an outcry. 
Some of the audience sprang upon the 
seats. The dog did not heed them, but 
stood glaring at the man, growling and 
chattering his teeth, like an animal that 
isina fit. The fugitive leaned forward, 
and watched him, spell bound. 

The white haired old man in the pul- 
pit alone was calm and unafraid. “ Is 
that your dog, sir?” he asked the man. 

When no answer came, he repeated 
the question, and he spoke more sternly. 

“ Not my dog, not my dog,” said the 
man, in a hoarse whisper. “ It was his 
dog! It was his dog! ” 

The door of the church suddenly 
filled with men. 

“Tn the name of the law!” cried one 
of them, advancing. 

The man threw up his arms. 

“Take me,” he said. “TI will go.” 
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WHAT THE HIGHEST TYPE OF MANHOOD IS, AND WHAT THE AVERAGE 
INDIVIDUAL MAY DO TOWARDS ATTAINING, OR AT LEAST APPROACHING, 


THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL IDEAL. 


AN a man be physically perfect, 
and, if so, what is to be the char- 
acter of his training? 

What is the working capacity of such 
a man, and of how much practical value 
is it to make an effort to be ideal, using 
the word ideal as a synonym of perfect? 

The answer to these questions will 
depend upon what is meant by “ per- 
fect.” Perfection, in the strict sense 
of the term, does not exist in this world, 
hence the ideal or perfect man has not 
been found; nevertheless, we may ap- 
proximate him, and it is the approxi- 
mately perfect man of whom I shall 
write. 

We look in vain to art for the ideal 
human figure. Artists and sculptors do 
not agree among themselves regarding 
the canons of perfection; and if they 
did, the mass of people would not accept 
their dictum. Some artists accept the 
Flying Mercury as the nearest approach 
to perfection in the male figure; others 
incline to the belief that the boxers, 
wrestlers, or the Apollo Belvedere por- 
tray the ideal. We even find here and 
there an artist who prefers the Farnese 
Hercules, with his huge muscles. 
Judges of art pronounce the Venus of 
Milo the nearest approach to perfec- 
tion in the female figure; but if this 
beautiful Greek goddess came to life by 
her own breath, as did Pygmalion’s 
Galatea, and donned the dress of the 
twentieth century woman, what would 
her less fair sisters say of her—espe- 
cially of her ankles, wrists, and waist? 
If this same faultless creature should 
adorn her body with what little clothing 
is worn by some of the members of a 
light opera company, would she be like- 


ly to find a place in the Amazon march? 
1 doubt it. 

It is possible to tell more positively 
what constitutes the typical man in 
our educated society. Such authorities 
on the measurements of men as Dr. 
Seaver, of Yale; Dr. Sargent, of Har- 
vard, and Dr. Hitcheock, of Amherst, 
have settled this question. These an- 
thropometrie experts have collected the 
measurements of thousands of our 
American youth, have tabulated them, 
and are now able to state in terms of 
height, weight, and girth what the pro- 
portions of the average student are. We 
thus have the typical young man; but 
not one of the doctors mentioned would 
put himself on record as saying that he 
knew what the perfect man is or will be. 

Physical trainers try to make a beau- 
tiful figure; but if they succeed, will 
they have found the perfect man? 

It depends, of course, upon what con- 
stitutes the ideal male animal. To my 
mind the man with an approximately 
perfect body is only half a man. Some- 
thing more than physical symmetry is 
needed. 


THE HIGHEST TYPE OF MANHOOD. 


The person who comes nearest to the 
summum bonum as a living, rational 
heing is one whose intellectual attain- 
ments are in keeping with his strength 
and beauty of form. He is the one who 
ean accomplish work of the most worth 
—that is, work that will produce the 
greatest amount of happiness; and my 
idea of happiness is that of the old 
Stagirite philosopher, the man who per- 
haps possessed the greatest mind the 
world has ever known. Aristotle said, 
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more than three hundred years before 
Christ: 

“The highest object of man is the 
attainment of happiness, and the high- 
est happiness is to be had by perfect 
virtue; neither perfect happiness nor 
perfect virtue can be had without per- 
fect health. The end of life, and there- 
fore of education, is the attainment at 
once of intellectual, moral, and physical 
virtue.” 

If we cannot reach the ideal, we can 
aim high; and hereafter, when speak- 
ing of perfection, let it be understood 
ihat we mean the state attainable by 
mortal man. Such a man is he who, in 
the broadest and best sense of the word, 
ix a successful man; whose success is 
dependent upon a keen intellect, which, 
in turn, has for its physical basis a 
healthy and well developed brain. The 
healthy brain is found only in a body 


whose physical integrity is beyond 
doubt. No perfect brain ever crowned 


a sickly body. Is the statement too 
strong? Think a minute. 

The brain uses up in its activity an 
immense amount of pure or arterial 
blood. We are told that as much as one 
ninth of all the blood in the body is 
demanded for brain work, and that the 
quality of the work done by the enceph- 
alon depends upon the quality of this 
fluid. It must be oxygenized, or pure; 
it must contain the ingredients that 
will make energy. This means that the 
food, from which blood is made, must 
not only be good, but must be well di- 
gested and assimilated. This in turn 
requires splendid digestive machinery. 
Furthermore, there must be plenty of 
lung space, that this fluid tissue may 
get its oxygen; and when all of this is 
done, the pump which sends the fluid 
to the brain—the heart—must be 
strong, and its conduits must be free 
from obstruction. Hence brain work, 
or mental activity, depends to a very 
great extent on three important things 
—good respiration, good circulation, 
und good digestion. Let one of the 
three functions be interfered with, and 
our complete man drops from the cat- 
cgory. 

One other thing may be said about 
ithe perfeet man: he is happy, he is sat- 
istied, so far as it is allotted to mortals 
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to be satisfied. Between health and 
happiness the strongest link is to be 
found. Such a man as I have partly 
described is the one who does the best 
work. 

It is often said that most of the men 
who strive for size and strength of body, 
who are ambitious to rank as the mod- 
ern Samsons, are weak intellectually. 
This may be so, but I deny that the 
strong man is deficient in mental acu- 
men because he possesses a wonderfully 
developed body. The argument is weak. 

Very likely a professional strong 
man is below the standard when judged 
from the standpoint of scholasticism, 
because he has never been educated 
along the lines of the arts and sciences. 
But what right have we to infer that 
such men are stupid because they are 
strong? What data have been collected 
to prove that Sandow would not have 
been an intellectual man if he had been 
placed under the tuition of a clever 
teacher of the middle and_ higher 
branches of education? We look in vain 
for carefully collected statistics to set- 
tle the question; and yet, without 
scientifie proof, many will jump at 
the conclusion that our giant is men- 
tally below par because he is strong of 
body. 

To show that it might be possible for 
a professional strong man to be intel- 
lectual, if he would make the attempt, 
it will be necessary to say a few words 
about what is known as the central ner- 
vous system, and to speak of the rela- 
tion between mind and body. 


THE SEAT OF MAN’S MOTIVE POWER. 


The large and small brains are termed 
the encephalon, and this, together with 
the spinal cord and its main branches, 
constitutes the central nervous system. 
Modern physical training deals more 
and more with this portion of the hu- 
man machinery. It is the most com- 
plete telegraph scheme ever construct- 
ed. The large brain is divided into 
special centers, which have specific du- 
ties to perform. One of these depots 
controls the voluntary movements of the 
different parts of the muscular system, 
and is termed the motor area; another, 
situated in the front part of the large 
brain, is supposed to be the seat of 
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higher mental or psychic activity; still 
other parts have the supervision of 
sight, hearing, sensation, and the other 
senses. All of these centers are very 
closely connected with one another by 
telegraphic fibers. As there are virtu- 
ally two large brains, one on each side 
of the skull, offices in the right brain 
are connected with corresponding offices 
of the left brain; hence we have every 
center closely correlated with every 
other. 

Now, what takes place when a person 
uses any part of the brain continuously? 
That part tires out; and as soon as it 
is fatigued it borrows energy from the 
parts with which it is connected. A 
simple illustration will make this 
plainer. One day a man worked so vig- 
orously in the Yale gymnasium that, 
when he came to open his locker to 
dress, he was so fatigued that he had 
forgotten the combination. Bear in 
mind that the opening of the locker was 
a matter of memory. I have seen a 
man weep because he could not recall 
the three numbers necessary to work 
the combination. 

Data were collected from another set 
of men who went from the gymnasium 
to the class room after very exacting 
exercise. These men failed in their reci- 
tations because of over physical exer- 
tion. Again, a series of experiments 
was made on students who applied them- 
selves with great assiduity to laboratory 
work. They were clever performers on 
the gymnastic apparatus; but after the 
laboratory work, which called for close 
attention, they usually failed in their 
physical feats, or performed them so 
poorly that it was noticeable. 

From these simple tests we may de- 
duct the inference that certain brain 
centers borrow energy from one an- 
other. If this be true, and we have 
good reason to credit it, we are justified 
in believing that the building up of cells 
in one center aids weaker cells in an- 
other. We might expect one with rich 
motor centers to learn better, other 
things being equal, than the student 
whose brain has a poor motor area. 

The power of any man to perform 
work, whether physical or mental, de- 
pends upon the amount of energy stored 
up in the cells of the brain; and when 
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this energy is used up, the man is used 
up too. A healthy body furnishes pure 
blood to the brain, which, in many cases, 
will compensate for the lack of power 
to apply the mind. The trained student 
who is deficient in health may have the 
ability to concentrate his attention, but 
the effort is expensive, because the ma- 
chinery that makes blood and supplies 
it to his brain is not in good condition. 
He is not likely to be able to compete 
with the studious man who possesses a 
healthy body. There seems to be al- 
most no limit to what a perfect man can 
do along the lines of either mental or 
physical work. 

The world’s greatest educators, from 
Plato to the present time, have recog- 
nized the value of activity or exercise in 
one form or another as necessary to suc- 
cess in learning. Our perfect man, be 
it remembered, is learned. No matter 
what his occupation—lawyer, editor, 
minister, teacher, manufacturer, me- 
chanic, or farmer—he gets ahead _ be- 
cause he combines strength of body 
with a healthy mind. 

A great mistake is made by people 
who think that the brain is something 
very different from the rest of the body. 
They suppose that it is not physical, 
but rather spiritual. The brain is an 
organ of the body, and just as much 
somatic as the muscles of the arm. It 
differs from other structures in its 
make up, as gold differs from copper, 
but there is nothing spiritual or ghostly 
about the cerebrum. The encephalon is 
generally supposed to be the seat of 
consciousness, or the home of the mind; 
but its elements are spatial. 


THE RELATION OF BRAIN AND MUSCLES. 


With this understanding of what is 
meant by the body—that is, that the 
brain and nerves are a part of the whole 
—let us turn for a few minutes to the 
relation between the brain as a control- 
ling agent and the muscles as servants, 
and let us call attention to some com- 
paratively new ideas on the relation of 
the mind to the brain and body. 

There is a very intimate connection 
between muscularity and mentality. 
Animals which have the greatest lati- 
tude of movement have the largest 
brains and the best intellects. The par- 
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rot stands preéminent among birds in 
this respect, having an unusual move- 
ment of tongue, head, beak, and legs. 
The monkey approaches nearest te man, 
for a like reason, while 
man stands at the head 

of all animals on ac- 
count of his muscular- 
itv. the size of his 
brain, and his intelli- 
gence. Men who are 
deficient in brain sub- 
stance are defective in 
the motions of the 
hands and feet. Cre- 
tins are bad walkers. 
Imbeciles lack the 
power of coordination; the 
movements of idiots are 
irregular and jerky. With 
increased power of muscu- 
lar control there comes 
also an increase in intel- 
lect. This is a subject 
that has been fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University; 
Dr. Donaldson, of Chicago 
University, and Angelo 
Mosso, of Turin. 

To understand the rela- 
tion between the brain and 
body, let us consider what 
is known as skill, or practi- 
eal efficiency, or dexterity 
in the performance of any 
work, manual or mental. 
All the world admires dex- 
terity, whether in music, 
art, drama, or almost any- 
thing else. The expert 
wood chopper has his ad- 
mirers, and the Italian day 
laborer who is skilled in 
driving spikes on the rail- 
road track is an object 
of interest. 
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inp WHICH IS 
Skill stands for econ- CEPTED 
omy of effort. It is cobrdi- MASCU 


nation of muscular move- 
ment. It is the result of voluntary ef- 
fort and of the activity of the will. It 
means drill in all its dullness. It is a 
thing for which all strive, and it can be 
made known only by muscular effort of 
some kind, 
A close relation exists between 
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that dexterity stands for and the muscu- 
lar system as machinery. There is no 
such thing as manual skill, if by this we 
place skill in the muscles. ‘There is not 
a particle of skill in a muscle or bone. 
A muscle has in itself no more power 
to perform work than a hammer. Skill, 
as such, lies in the brain, 
A) few reasons for 
making the statement 
that a muscle has no 
skill may be set forth. 
With a pair of sharp 
scissors cut the large 
telegraph nerve in the 
upper arm, and then 
try to play the piano. 
Failure) must result. 
The muscles are. still 
there, and for the time 
being one will see no 
difference in their size, 
hut they are paralyzed 
forever. 

Strike a vigorous 
blow on the arm, 
over a nerve that 
lies close to the surface. 
Ina few days there may 
be an incipient paraly- 
sisof the forearm, while 
later the arm will be- 
gin to grow smaller. 
and the fingers to take 
queer positions. The 
doctor * Neuri- 
tis.” The patient, per- 
haps. has heen a seulp- 
tor, but the muscles 
will no longer perform 
their duties. 

Experiments carried 
on at Yale by the wri- 
ter showed that if the 
right hand and arm 
were trained to exceute 
certain movements, the 
left hand. whieh had 
not been thus trained. 
learned the same move- 
ments in from one sixth to one third of 
the time. It was ascertained that if 
movements calling for dexterity of all 
the muscles on one side of the hody were 
learned, similar movements were learned 
by the other side. which had net been 
trained, in one third of the time. 


Says, 


A FAMOUS 


SOMETIMES 
A TYPE 
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JAMES J. CORBETT AS HE WAS WHEN HE WON THE 
BOXING CHAMPIONSHIP FROM JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
IN 1892. HE WAS THEN CONSIDERED THE 
MOST PERFECTLY DEVELOPED TYPE 
OF PUGILIST. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


People often ask: * If it is true, then, 
that we ean learn with the left hand 
when the right is educated, why can't 
we write with the left hand?” You 
can write with your left hand. How 
long did it take you to learn to write 
with the right hand. Many months. 
How long will it take you to learn to 
write your name with your left hand? 
You can probably do it in one trial. 1 
do not say that it will be well done, but 
it will be done, nevertheless. If skill, 
as such, lies in muscles and bones, the 
left side of the body would demand the 
same amount of time for learning as the 
right. 

Again, it has been shown that the left 
hand or arm will increase in strength if 
only the right arm is exercised, Eleven 
young men were selected for this ex- 
periment. At the beginning of the 
tests, their average strength of right 
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hand, as shown by a grip machine, was 
one hundred and eleven pounds; that of 
the left was ninety seven pounds. At 
the end of a week, after the men had 
practised with the right hand only, the 
tests were again made, and it was found 
that the right hand had made a gain of 
six pounds in strength, while the left 
hand, which had not been trained at all, 
had gained seven pounds, 

Another set of experiments showed 
that difficult movements with the arms, 
legs, or body could be learned if they 
are not tried, but only thought out. 
































A TYPICAL AMERICAN ATHLETE—L. W. GEARHART, 
‘OF THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, HORI- 
ZONTAL BAR PERFORMER, BOXER, FENCER, 

AND SWIMMER. 


Front a photograth by Rejis & Connor, New York, 
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Sufficient data of this character have 
been collected to give us a right to infer 
that codrdinate movements are first 
made in the brain: that the muscles 
respond somewhat as do electric bells 
when the push button is pressed: and 
that skill,as such, has its seat in the cen- 
tral nervous system. We also find 
that the more complicated the move- 
ments, the more complete the brain 
development, and the readier it is 
to lend its 
strength to 
other parts 
of the en- 
cephaton. 
This one argument is of 
suflicient worth to make 
a place for a rational 
scheme of gymnastics in 
our public schools. 


THE BODY AS A WORKING 
MACHINE. 

So far I have spoken 
of the connection 
tween skill and strength 
and the brain; but what 
of the muscles them- 
selves as) working ma- 
chines? It has been as- 
certained, by oft repeat- 
ed tests, that the leg 


he- 
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The human body, proportionally de- 
veloped, is tremendously powerful, and 
will be a most reliable servant to its 
owner. One of Sandow’s strength feats 
Was to sustain a platform holding no 
less than sixteen people; another was 
to balance a seesaw teetered by three 
horses. His star performance 
was to hold on a platform a 
grand piano on which steod 
an orchestra of five men. The 
fact that Sandow and 
other strong men know 
how “to fix the mus- 
cles and bones just 
right ~ does not detract 
at all from the force of 
the statement made re- 
garding their enormous 


strength. Some men 
with much smaller 


hodies have equaled the 
performances of the 
professionals, 

The facts | have giv- 
en will shed, perhaps, a 
new light on the rela- 
tion between the mind, 
the brain, and the 
body. Many instances 
might be given toprove 
the assertion that the 
perfect man is the one 





muscle of a frog—a cold 
hlooded anima l—will 
sustain a pulling weight 
of from fifteen hundred 
to twothousand times its 
own weight before either 
the tendon is torn or the 
muscle fibers ruptured. . Muscles from a 
warm blooded animal have still greater 
working endurance; and while it is not 
wise to assert that the calf muscle of a 
man, Which may weigh three pounds, will 
sustain a gradually increasing weight of 
ten thousand pounds, nevertheless, the 
pulling strain of this contractile band 
is so great that the figures will startle 
one not familiar with the tests of 
strength that have been made in the 
physiological laboratory. 

When speaking of the enormous 
power of muscles, one must not forget 
that a very quick movement will often 
do more mischief than will a gradual 
or steadily increasing pull. 
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A TYPE OF THE SHORT, STURDY 


THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS, NOW 
LATERAN 
IN ROME. 


who has a powerful 
hody at the disposal of 


FIG- 
URE OF THE ROMAN WARRIOR--THE a trained mind. Of 
BRITANNICUS, SON OF course there are ex- 


ceptions to the rule, 
and they are fairly nu- 
merous; but it is safe 
to sav that a balanced relation between 
health of mind and integrity of body 
produces the best results. It is not nec- 
essary to be large or entirely svmmet- 
rical to possess both these qualifica- 
tions. Some of the great men of the 
world, some of the eminent men—and 
these terms are concessions to ¢ustom— 
have had small physiques, but their 
heads have been fairly large and well 
formed, and their bodies have been vig- 
orous. They have been intelleetua! 
giants. There is an unvarving relation 
between the size of the brain and intel- 
ligence. also a close intimacy between 
physical activity and health of brain 
substance. Conerete examples of the 
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principle thus enunciated may readily 
be found in every day life. 

TYPICAL INSTANCES 


Take, as typical instances, two promi- 
nent Americans who are remarkable 


OF STAMINA. 
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not great physical strength. The aver- 
age gvmnast has little wind endurance, 
but has muscular staying power. Foot- 
ball men, crew men, and wrestlers or 
boxers come nearest to combining 
strength and wind endurance. Of all 









































E. L. 


ELIASON, A YALE SENIOR, THE BEST GYMNAST IN THE UNIVERSITY AND A PHI BETA KAPPA MAN— 


SHOWING THE BACK OF WHAT MR. ANDERSON CALLS AN ALMOST PERFECT PHYSIQUE. 


From a photograph 


from the standpoint of mental and 
peysieal stamina, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan. Aside from any possible 
political prejudices, we can but admire 
the tremendous vitality of these two 
men—two sturdy, stocky, indefatigable 
workers, defying hunger and loss of 
sleep, and working as no day laborer 
ever dreamed of toiling, and yet. re- 
couping Ina miraculous manner. The 
average athlete in training could not 
equal what they did during the Presi- 
dential campaign of last vear. Were 
we to select men who might approxi- 
mate their work, we should look to the 
football players, to the crew men, or to 
the best boxers and wrestlers. 

The runner has wind endurance, but 


by 


Verrill, New Haven. 


men who engage in athletics or gymnas- 
tics the football players rank first as 
powerful specimens of manhood. They 
must combine brute strength with the 
ability to run and engage in hand to 
hand contests with opponents. Next to 
these should come those who make the 
‘varsity eights. They require great 
strength of body as well as good wind. 

The day laborer cannot compare with 
men selected from either of the above 
athletic pursuits. His work is auto- 
matic drudgery, whether it is lifting a 
hod or handling stone in the quarry. 
Nor is the professional expert on the 
trapeze comparable with an all around 
athlete. He could not remain in this 
class more than a few minutes. His 
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acts demand high skill, but they last 
only a few seconds, and do not call for 
great expenditure of energy. 

It is true that the balancer consumes 
more time, and that his efforts repre- 
sent the finest codrdination of muscular 
movement: but after such movements 
are learned they are easily performed, 
Football, baseball, and rowing are never 
easy in such a sense. 

The healthy youth who wishes to be 
equipped for the struggle of life should 
he a boxer, a wrestler, a football player, 
a baseball plaver, or a crew man. It is 
well to have experience in several sports. 
Running gives wind endurance, gvmnas- 
tics muscular endurance. A) combina- 
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Mc- 
coy, WHO IS CONSIDERED A REMARKABLY PER- 
FECT FIGHTING MACHINE, COMBINING GREAT 
STRENGTH WITH PHENOMENAL QUICKNESS. 


NORMAN SELBY, THE BOXER KNOWN 


lork., 


From a photograph by Hal’, New 
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A. H. 
BALL TEAM, BASEBALL PLAYER, SWIMMER, AND 
OARSMAN, WHO IS ALSO A HIGH STAND MAN 
IN HIS CLASS. 
Terrill, New Haven 


SHARP, JR., HALF BACK ON THE YALE FOOT- 


From a tfhotegraph b3 
tion of both is more desirable than ex- 
cellence in only one, if a man wishes to 
be a successful bread winner. 


HOW OLD MEN MAY KEEP YOUNG. 

In the making of a perfect man, the 
matter of adaptability to change in pub- 
lic thought and environment should 
considered. The more set a man is, the 
harder it is for him to adapt himseli‘to 
changes that must come with progress. 
The old fashioned merehant cannot ac- 
cept the rapid pace of the modern busi- 
Ness man: and because he cannot, he 
often falls behind or drops out of sight 
altogether. He does not believe in the 
iconelasm of youth, nor will he  per- 
ceive that with progress there must be 
change. There is no renewal of brain 
tissue in his case, and new ideas find no 
foothold. Dr. James savs. regarding 
the failure of such a man to adapt him- 
self to new conditions: 

* This economical tendency to leave 
the old undisturbed leads to what we 
know as old fogyism.” New ideas usu- 
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ally involve too 
extensive a re- 
arrangement of 
brain and body 
processes. “ Few 
men aequaint 
themselves with 
the principles of 
a new science alt- 
er twenty five. 
What percentage 
of persons now 
fifty years old 
have any definite 
conception of a 
dynamo, or how 
the trolley cars 
ere made to run? 
Surely a small 
fraction of one 
percent. But the 
boys in colleges 
are all acquiring 
these coneep- 
tions. The con- 
ceptions acquired 
before thirty re- 
main, usually, 
the only ones We 
ever gain, Such 
exceptional cases 
of perpetually 
self renovating vouth as Mr. Gladstone 
only prove, by the admiration they 
awaken, the universality of the rule.” 

From this it is safe to infer that the 
man who perpetually renews his bodily 
tissue, which, of course, includes the 
brain substance, will more often find 
the rejuvenated brain. cells adapting 
themselves to later ideas and loftier 
ideals than will the man who-has fallen 
in the rut and is willing to stay there, 

One object of this article is to ae- 
quaint the layman with some new rea- 
sons for the adoption of rational physi- 
cal training, in its comprehensive sense, 
in the effort to make a perfect man. The 
tape, calipers, and scales are helpful, 
hut thev fail to show the relation be- 
tween intelligence, which is most desir- 
able, and healthy bodily conditions, 
The body and mind are interdependent : 
they act and react on each other, and 
the development of one not only helps 
the other, but is imperative, if the man 
is to be well equipped for life. 





THE OLD EGYPTIAN IDEAL OF 
MANLY SYMMETRY — A 
FIGURE OF KING RAME- 
SES II IN THE CAIRO 
MUSEUM. 
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Man should see that neither mus- 
cularity nor mentality is neglected. 
Youth should lead an active, vigorous 
outdoor existence; middle age should 
use moderation: old age should not en- 
tirely cease from action, but rather se- 
Ject mild movements. 


THE VALUE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


It may be well, at this point, to reply 
toa few of the arguments usually urged 
against physical training. One of the 
most familiar is the contention that 
“exercise is for the young and not for 
the old.” The testimony of the most 
cautious physicians does not bear this 
out. The time of life when activity of 
a mild sort is most needed is between 
the ages of forty five and sixty. Then 
the circulation, becomes sluggish, and 
the repair of tissue slow. Men lead 
sedentary lives, and the tendency is to 
take things easy. Fat ac- 
cumulates, and motion is 
no longer pleasurable. The 
heart loses some of its vig- 
or, and the organs of the 
hody lag in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The 


OF 






AS 


A FINE AN- 
CIENT GREEK 
FIGURE—A 
STATUE OF 
POSEIDON, 
FOUND ON 
THE ISLAND 
OF MELOs, 
AND NOW AT 
ATHENS. 






symptoms of 
breakdown in 
the physical 
machinery may 
be palliated by 
drugs, but the 


cause of the 
trouble will 
remain. ‘Two 
things are 
needed: daiiy 
exercise, such 
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as trunk bending and twistings—walk- 
ing is not sufficient—-and careful reg- 
ulation of the habits of living. The 
slogan after forty five should be * mod- 
eration in all things.” 

Another argument *We have 
neither time nor place, and we do not 
know what to do.” The man who has 
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ROBERT FITZSIMMONS, FORMERLY BOXING CHAMPION, 
AND THE HARDEST HITTER AMONG PUGILISTS— 
HIS SHOULDERS AND TORSO MUSCLES ARE 
DEVELOPED OUT OF PROPORTION TO THE 
REST OF HIS BODY. 


From a photograph. 


no time for the care of his body will 
have a shorter time for attention to 
business. As a matter of economy, as a 
gilt edged investment, the periods ce- 
voted to exercise and hygiene will make 
the best returns. There are now too 
many books which contain good advice 
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to place any stress on the plaint, “We 
do not know what to do.” The exercises 
that are sufficient for health do not re- 
quire a gvmmasiun, 

Some persons say, “* Athletics 
gymnastics are hurtful.” Truth 


and 
and 


good results are seldom, if ever, found 
in extremes. 


Jam not asking the busy 
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RAYMOND A, CLAPP, GRADUATED FROM YALE WITH 
A HIGH STAND RECORD, CHAMPION ALL AROUND 
GYMNAST OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES, AND CHAMPION POLE VAULTER 
OF THE WORLD. 

From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
man woman to enter athletics 
compete in the feats of the gymnasium. 
It is true that many of our fine athletes 
are not well prepared to enter the strug- 
gle of life—just as a race horse is only 
good for speed, and most speed horses 
have brief careers. But 1 do believe 
nave briel careers. but ao believe 


or or 
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C. S. VERRILL, OF YALE, A COLLEGE “STRONG MAN’ 
OF REMARKABLY SYMMETRICAL PHYSIQUE—HIS 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT MAY BE LIKENED 
TO A WELL FORGED CHAIN. 


From a photograph by Verrill, New Haven. 


that the adult man and woman should 
exercise daily. The routine work of the 
house and snop is not physical train- 
ing: it is automatic drudgery, 

— At the same time, I believe that ex- 
ercise alone is not suflicient to make a 
perfect man, to bring back health, or 
to ward off disease. It is absurd to de- 
clare that bodily movement will act as 
a “cure all” or preventive of disease. 
The one great ailment of life is mal- 
nutrition, which may be the result of 
rapid eating, of poor or ill cooked food, 
of indigestion, or of the failure of some 
part of the digestive machinery to per- 
form its normal function. Tf the ali- 
ment is poor in quality and badly pre- 
pared, all the exercise in the world will 
not remedy malnutrition. A wise com- 
bination of exercise with simple laws of 
hygiene will be efficacious: but to claim 
that disease and sickness can be cured 
by exercise alone, and in a comparative- 
ly short time, is ridiculous. It is one 
thing to get food into the alimentary 
canal; it is a different thing to get it 
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into the body, to assimilate it. Exer- 
cise will materially assist in the act of 
assimilation. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the physical development of men who 
have worked hard to reach an ideal con- 
dition. Some of them are professionals ; 
others are college athletes, and these 
latter approach more nearly to the ideal 
tvpe of manhood in which mental ex- 
cellence and bodily excellence are com- 
bined. Most of them are * high stand ” 
men in their classes as well as noted per- 
formers in the gymnasium, the base- 
hall diamond, or the football field. 
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SANDOW, THE MOST FAMOUS OF PROFESSIONAL STRONG 
MEN—HIS MUSCLES ARE REMARKABLY DE- 
VELOPED, AND HE CAN LIFT ENORMOUS 
WEIGHTS, BUT HE WOULD MAKE A POOR 

SHOW IN ALL AROUND ATHLETICS 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


























MRS. JOHN WooD’s SUCCESSOR. 

There are divided opinions regarding 
the worth of “ The Climbers.” A few are 
shocked by the travesty of the mourners 
in the opening scene, and more take ex- 
ception to the weakness of the final act, 
but the preponderance of the public’s ver- 
diet is in its favor, and if monetary 
returns are what theater folk are after, 
condolences are to be offered to those man- 
agers—and report runs that New York 
holds several of them—who declined the 
play when it was offered to them a year 
The matter of the funeral acces- 
sories might, of course, have been elimi- 
nated, having nothing to do with the plot, 
so that the men who rejected the comedy 


ago. 


LENA ASHWELL, WHO CREATED THE TITLE ROLE IN 
“MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE” AT WYNDHAM’S 
THEATER, LONDON. 


From a photegrafh by Bassano, London. 


2 
must have based their vital objections on 
the weak dénouement. And yet the chron- 
icle of the present season shows two ar- 
tistie triumphs in which the last act is 
merely a sort of perfunctory affair—* The 
Gay Lord Quex” and “ Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense,” written respectively by the two 
leaders in the list of modern playwrights, 
A. W. Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. 
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EUGENIE BLAIR, NOW TOURING THE COUNTRY IN 
THE TITLE ROLE OF “A LADY OF 
QUALITY.” 





From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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To return to “ The Climbers,” another wife’s unselfish champion, and later in 
objection probably raised by the managers the hight of her tempter. And yet, far as 
who read the manuscript was the decline this sort of thing departs from both eth- 












































CLARA BLOODGOOD, WHO HAS MADE A HIT AS “ MISS GOODSBY,” A WOMAN ABOUT TOWN, IN ‘‘ THE CLIMBERS.” 


From her latest photograph by Burr McIntosh, New York. 


in strength of the play’s hero, such as St ieal and dramatic standards, it is pretty 
has—a part played by Robert Edeson— close to certain phases of human nature. 
who is first represented as the unhappy The woman, for the first time, has told 
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OCTAVIE BARBE, WHO IS ‘‘ PEPI” DOUGLAS WOOD, WHO IS “ REGI- ETHEL BRANDON, WHO IS “THE 













IN THE STRAUSS OPERA, NALD MAINWARING, JR.” IN FIREFLY” IN “WHEN WE 
“VIENNA LIFE.” “MY DAUGHTER IN LAW.” WERE TWENTY ONE.” 
From a protograph by Thors, San From a photograph ty Schloss, New Fron a photograph by Hayes, 
Francisco Vork. Detroit. 


the man that she loves him, and this in wife’s friend. Almost all the play is taken 
the presence of her husband—the hus- up with this weakling’s misdeeds, and 
band who has become a self confessed — their effect on his relatives; and when he 
swindler, and who would be behind prison — kills himself by an overdose of opiates, 
bars were it not for the efforts of his nobody is grieved to be rid of him. Of 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO IS THE LEADING FEATURE MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘AN 
IN “CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE AMERICAN CITIZEN,” “ CHRISTOPHER, JR.,” 
MARINES.” “RICHARD SAVAGE,” ETC. 
Hrom her latest phot:graph—Copyright by Burr Mclutosh, Tron a photegraph by Bassano, 


New York. Lond n 
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GEORGE W. HOWARD, APPEARING AS “CHARLES 
LAMARTINE,” ONE OF THE BETTING SOLDIERS, IN 
“CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES.” 
From his latest photograph by Fowler, Evanston. 


FRANK WORTHING, ONE OF THE TWO LEADING 
MEN IN “THE CLIMBERS.” 


From his latest protograph ly Sareny, New York 
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ADELE RAFTER, LEADING CONTRALTO WITH THE ELEANOR ROBSON, WHO MADE A HIT AS “ FLOSSIE 
BOSTONIANS. WILLIAMS” IN “*UNLEAVENED BREAD.” 
t photograph by Guttenstetn, Milwaukee, 


From her latest photograp) dy Naegeli, New York. From her latest photegrat 














course it is a threadbare device to pave 
the way for the other man, but Mr. Fitch 
is at least original in his plan of obviating 
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“Well tell hi 


wife softly as 
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something comes up to be referred to him, 


m when he wakes,” says the 
the curtain falls. 









































IDA CONQUEST, APPEARING AS “DOROTHY MANNERS 


” 


IN “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


the gruesome from the spectacle. The au- 
dience knows that the husband has taken 


the fatal dose, but the wife 
and the others are ignorant 
it it. They talk in whispers 
as they look at the sleeping 
ne, who had been suffering 
from insomnia, and when 


of the first 


“The Climbers ” 


is the initial venture 
woman manager New York 
has had sinee the days of 
Mrs. John Wood, and it is 
pleasant to record its success. 
Amelia Bingham has aecent- 
ed not herself, but her eom- 
pany and the play. The east 
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EDITH ANGUS, IN THE CUMMINGS EFFIE ELLSLER AS “BARBARA JANE MARBURY AS SHE APPEARS 
STOCK COMPANY, SALT FRIETCHIE” IN THE BIG RE- IN “THE VILLAGE POST- 
LAKE CITY. VIVAL OF THE PLAY. MASTER.” 
From a photograph by Bushnell, San From her latest photograph by From a photograth by Schloss, New 
; Schloss, New York. York. 


*FANRCISCO. 


is one of the strongest, for a drama of the February Muysey, but it was left for 
this sort, that the metropolis has seen. Clara Bloodgood, who was not ineluded 
The names of its leaders were printed in in that list, to achieve the most striking 








MIR AM NESBITT, A FAVORITE PLAYER IN “ AT THE SOL SMITH RUSSELL, WHO HAS RECOVERED AND IS 
WHITE HORSE TAVERN.” ABOUT TO RESUME ACTING. 


From her latest photograph by Baker, Columius From his latest photcegraph by Baker, Columbus. 














ALICE 


NEAL, WHO IS “LADY OLIVIA VERNON” IN 
““SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY.” 


Irom a photegraph by Schloss, New York. 


suceess. A society 
woman who took up 
the stage, not from 
choice, but from ne- 
cessity, she worked 
in obseurity for 
three years, and has 
now found her op- 
portunity in the role 
of a typical New 
York woman of 
fashion who is not 
ashamed to show she 
has a heart when 
‘ireumstances touch 
it. Frank Worthing 
is the worthless hus- 
band, Amelie Bing- 
ham the wife, and 
Robert Edeson the 
friend who flats out 
xo ingloriously. 

NEW HAS AN 
LAST. 
one comes 
into the 


YORK 


INNING AT 
When 


to search 
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RHODA CAMERON, A MEMBER OF THE STOCK COM- 
PANY AT DALY'S. 


From ker latest photograph by Kalk, New York. 








SUSAN DRAKE, ONE OF THE ‘‘ PRETTY MAIDENS” 
IN “ FLORODORA.” 


From a photograth by 


IWeruer, 


New 


York. 





reasons for the New 
York hit of “ Cap- 
tain Jinks,” it is 
not so remarkable a 
thing after all. To 
be sure, even its 
sponsors were so 
uneertain of its re- 
ception that the sue- 
ceeding attraction at 


the Garrick was 
billed on the pro- 
gram. Doubtless 


Mr. Frohman _ re- 
called his latest ven- 
ture in the whimsi- 
eal field, Esmond’s 
“My Lady’s Lord,” 
which came to grief 
at the Empire last 
year. But the se ue 
of that affair ‘vas 
laid in a no man’s 
land that never 
was; Mr. Fitch’s 
background for what 
he is pleased to eal] 
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GERTRUDE HENRIQUES, OF THE STOCK COMPANY AT CISSIE LOFTUS, WHO RETURNS ONCE MORE TO THE 
DALY'S. VAUDEVILLE STAGE. 


From a photograph by Fowler, Evanston. From ker latest photograph by Pach, New York. 


his “ fantastic” comedy is New York it-  ropolitan public was conquered with the 
self as it was thirty years ago. ILis met- — first bustle that came into view. The fact 
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ROLAND REED, THE COMEDIAN, WHO HAS BEEN FORCED EDGAR L. DAVENPORT AS THE “CARDINAL” IN 
TO ABANDON HIS SEASON THROUGH ILLNESS. “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING.” 


» 


From a protogrash by Morrison, Chicrg Fiom his latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New Vork 
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that our mothers did 
really wear such 
things, and that our 
fathers were not 
ashamed to be seen in 
colored collars, linked 
the fantasy of exagger- 
ation to the facts of 
history, and gave the 
spectators a rational 
reason’ for enjoying 
the thing. 

Ot late vears New 
York has played pre- 
cious little part in lit- 
erature either between 
book covers or on the 
stage. We have had 
the South in big doses 3 
the West in melodra- 
matie plethora; New 
England, with all its 
barnyard realities, in 
great plenitude; Lon- 
don in» every » phase. 
New Yorkers were 
hungry to see them- 
selves held up in the 
mirror, Shakspere 
wise, even though the 
tilted at an 
angle that only reflects 
the fashions of three 
deeades back. 

Another element in 
the suecess of the piece 





glass is 














is the totally unex- 
pected excellence of 
Ithel Barrymore as its 
chief personage. She certainly was not 
promising in her recent appearances. IJler 
voice was harsh and her movements un- 
graceful. One marveled what Henry 
Irving saw in her. Now all that is 
changed. She has youth and undeniable 
beauty added to her newly discovered 
abilities as a comedienne. It seems 
scarcely possible that a mistake will be 
made in showing her Madame Trentoni 
to London playgoers. 


A DIGNIFIED FAILURE. 

Ifenry Miller played an important part 
in “The Wife,” the drama with which 
Daniel Frohman inaugurated the career 
of his stock company at the Lyceum on 
November 1, 1887. Afterwards he _ be- 
came leading man at the Empire, for sev- 
eral years playing opposite to Viola Al- 
len. =“ Liberty Hfall,” “Sowing the 
Wind,” and “The Masqueraders ” were 
the conspicuous successes of this period. 

9M 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE SCENE IN THE SECOND ACT OF “THE CLIMBERS.” 


Then he elected to star, and, still under 
Charles Frohman’s management, he ap- 
peared in “ Heartsease,” and later in 
“The Master,” neither of them a heavy- 
weight, but each serving its turn. Then 
came “The Only Way,” and as Sydney 
Carton Myr. Miller made a striking im- 
pression. 

Loss of voice enforced a temporary re- 
tirement in the early part of the present 
season, and, almost at the same time, he 
and his manager quarreled. For his next 
play Miller had set his heart on “ To Have 
and to Hold,” but Mr. Frohman had other 
uses for this, wishing to reserve it for 
the Empire stock, with Faversham as 
Captain Percy. As the sequel proved, 
the plans of both went awry.  Faver- 
sham’s illness sent the play to another 


‘ house, while Miller left the management 


with which he had been associated for so 

long to ally himself with a firm that had 

been exploiting “ A Winter’s Tale.” 
Under their auspices, he appeared in 
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SCENE FROM THE FOURTH ACT OF ““UNDER TWO 
FLAGS ”—CIGARETTE (BLANCHE BATES) FINDS THE 
DOCTRESS (HER MOTHER, MRS. F. M. BATES) GIV- 


ING POISON TO THE GOVERNOR’S LITTLE SON. 





“Richard Savage,” an attempt to do for 
this contemporary of Steele and Colley 
Cibber what Augustus Thomas did for 
“Oliver Goldsmith.” Mrs. Ryley, who 
made the drama, stuck closely to the facts 
as set forth in Dr. Johnson’s “ Life,” and 
as these were of a sort to repel sympathy 
rather than attract it, the play missed fire 
completely. It may be more soothing to 
Mr. Miller’s ambition to be identified with 
a failure that is dignified rather than 
with a success that is trivial, but in the 
ease ot “ The Only Way,” success and dig- 
nity were skilfully combined. 

Equipped with a suitable vehicle, Henry 
Miller possesses the power to reaeh the 
heart strings of his public. For the fur- 
therance of the drama, it is to be hoped 
he will soon light on sueh a vehicle again. 


BLANCHE BATES’ BOOM. 


Many stories are told of Blanche. Bates’ 
sudden leap into prominence in New 








York. Ifer fame in the metropolis dates 
from her appearance in “The Great 
Ruby ” at Daly’s, and her sudden disap- 
pearance from the east after she made a 
big hit as the vindictive countess. It was 
reported at the time that Ada Rehan’s 
jealousy caused Miss Bates to be dis- 
missed. It was also said that the cam- 
paign to make the latter the most talked 


‘about actress in New York was deliber- 


ately planned in San Franciseo, and that 
her sudden departure from the Daly eom- 
pany, and the story about Ada Rehan’s 


jealousy, were parts of it. 


As a matter of fact, Miss Bates did not 
need any booming. She seored by good 
acting as Milady in “The Musketeers ” 
and in “ Naughty Anthony.” Then came 
her Madame Butterfly, which was particu- 
larly clever. In the early part of this sea- 
son she was in a Washington stock ecom- 
pany. Belaseo had long before selected 
her to play Cigarette in “Under Two 


Flags. 























Of course the part is more theatric than 
human. Cigarette in real life would be 
so coarse, so unkempt, so impossible, that 
a oman of Cecil’s gentlemanly instincts 
: must have found her clinging endear- 
| ments repulsive beyond endurance. But 
it is only in the farmyard type of drama 
that people expect to see actu- 
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work under continuous strain—to carry 
out what is required of her. 








MAUDE ADAMS’ RIVAL IN) POPULARITY. 


Of all the plays made out of novels that 
have been presented this season, “ When 
} 





ality reproduced. Were it not 
a bald transfer of daily 
newspaper stories to the stage 
would rob playwrights of their 
task, which is to lay several lay- 
crs of fiction upon a_back- 
ground of fact. 

As this idealized daughter 


sO, 


a ME scopy a 








SCENE IN THE 





the regiment, Miss Bates leaves noth- 
uy to be desired. She loves furiously, 
she hates with a vindictiveness that sends 
hey hand at once to dagger hilt. It is no 
detraction from her talent to say that by 
iomperament she is exactly fitted for the 
part, for even with this advantage. she 
ust work like a Trojan—a real, physical 
















FOURTH ACT OF 

( ERNEST HASTINGS ) AND MARY LARKIN (NANETTE COMSTOCK ) 

"IN THE ORCHARD, WHERE THE MINISTER PROCEEDS TO 
DO SOME 























“ LOVERS’ LANE”—THE MINISTER 


LOVE MAKING ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 


Knighthood Was in Flower” is probably 
the best. After the deadly dullness of 
“Richard Carvel” and “Janice Mere- 
dith,” and the early collapse of “ Fran- 
cois,” “ Marsae,” and “ The Choir Invis- 
ible’ managers who had dramatizations 
still on the stocks began to shudder. But 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” is 
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so good a play that it would have proven 
a tremendous success without the prestige 
of the novel. In its stage form it is not 
a mere parade of characters ending with 
tableaux, but a rattling good drama, full 
of action, with fine situations, strong 
lines, and scintillating wit. 

The character of Mary Tudor fits Julia 
Marlowe like a glove. She portrays this 
sixteenth century royal woman, who 1s 
capricious as the wind, stubborn as fate, 
and lovable as it is right for any woman 
to be, with admirable skill and fine sha- 
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THE PRISON SCENE IN THE LAST ACT OF “ RICHARD 
SAVAGE,” SHOWING HENRY MILLER, MRS. 
BOUCICAULT, AND FLORENCE ROCKWELL— 

A PARDON HAS COME FOR SAVAGE, 

BUT HE IS FOUND DEAD. 
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ding. Her personal success is enormous: 
indeed, it is so great that Maude Adam- 
is in danger of losing the distinction 0! 
being “ the most popular.actress in Amer 
ica.” No one better deserves suecess thar 
Julia Marlowe. Few have worked so har 
to win it. For vears she studied Shak 
sperian roles, and, although she prove: 
herself probably the best actress in th 
country in classical dramas, the finaneia 
returns were not great. Now she has 
play that will be one of the big money 
makers of the year. 

When a popular novel i- 
dramatized, it is always inter 
esting to know what use th 
playwright has made of tli 
book. The first act of “ Knight 
hood ” shows the river landing 
at Windsor, where Wary Tudo: 
plays fast and loose with Bran 
dons attections, allows him to 
teach her the French dance, and 
tinally falls into his arms, won 
in despite of pride. She is next 
seen in her apartments in Lon 
don, where she feigns illness, 
and literally drives her royal! 
brother from the bed 
chamber. Then come- 
the episode of the cap- 
ture by the king’s men 
in the Bow and String 
Tavern, as she is about 
to embark for New Spain, 
disguised as a boy. The 
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SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT OF ‘‘ WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER ”-—MARY TUDOR 
JULIA MARLOWE) SUMMONS HELP TO FREE HER FROM THE POWER OF THE DAUPHIN. 


last aet shows the dastardly behavior of 
the Dauphin, after the death of the 
French king, and her timely rescue by 
Brandon, and eulminates with Mary’s an- 
nouncement to Henry, at Greenwich, that 
she has made the second marriage to 
pl ase herself, 

Miss Marlowe’s leading man this sea- 
sou is Bruee MeRae, who is of English 
birth, and a nephew of Charles Wyndham. 
He has acted here for ten vears, his first 
role being the British lord in “ Aristoe- 
racy.’ For a season he did the first 
young man parts for Olga Nethersole, 





and was with Keleey and Shannon when 
they began their starring term with “A 
Coat of Many Colors.” Last season he 
created Dr. Watson for Gillette in “ Sher- 
lock Holmes.” He is a particularly expert 
fencer, an accomplishment that stands 
him in good stead in such a swashbuckling 
affair as “ Knighthood.” 


OPERA SINGERS TO ORDER. 

A London dramatic journal refers to 

“ Robin Hood ” as “ that most mysterious 
of comic operas,” in calling attention to 
the fact that it has been performed in 
America something like a thousand times. 
This is coupled with the reminder that it 
was heard.in England ten years ago as 
“ Maid Marian,” so one has little difficulty 
in gathering that our British cousins have 
but a small opinion of De Koven 
and Smith’s chef d’@uvre. Nev- 
ertheless, the Bostonians are still 
searching for a worthy successor 
to this skilful blend of humor 
and melody, which not only 
launched them on a long term 
of prosperity, but gave Harry B. 
Smith the start that has made 
him a millionaire among libret- 
tists. 
Apropos of the Bostonians, we 
\. i) print a portrait of Adele Rafter, 
s\  who now sings with them the 
parts for- 
merly taken 
by Jessie 
Z3artlett 
Davis. She 
Wweacs 2% 
Daly’s in 
the first sea- 
son’ of | “A 
Runaway 
Girl,” but 
lett -thse 
stage for 
a church 
choir, de- 
elaring that the theater possessed not a 
particle of glamour for her. But time 
taught her to think otherwise, and last 
autumn she took a course of training 
with the new American Sehool of Opera, 
founded by William G. Stewart, late of 
the Castle Square troupe. From this she 
passed at onee to her present position, 
happily escaping the ordeal of a publie 
performance with her fellow pupils. 

These performances are given in a tiny 
theater attached to the building in which 
is the school, and, as the test operas are 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
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the like, which 
one is aceus- 
tomed to see on 
a stage the size 
ot the Metro- 
politan’s, the 
legs and arms 
of the singers 
have a_ten- 
deney to be un- 
duly promi- 
nent. ITHenee 
every awk- 
wardness of 
gait and 
ture is 

gerated, 

the non 
forming 

dents receive 
the best 
sible object les- 
sons in observ- 
ing what not to 
do. In spite of 
all, however, some few fine voices have 
been brought to recognition in these try- 
ing’ circumstances. 


ges- 
exag- 
and 
per- 
stu- 











pos- 
JOHN DREW, THE THEATRICAL 
GLASS OF FASHION AND 
MOLD OF FORM. 


WHEN THE TRULY RURAL SUCCEEDS. 

The longing for bread and milk, or 
apple pie and cheese, that sometimes 
takes possession of men who habitually 
dine richly, is what often makes the bu- 
colic play a success. Playgoers tire of 
the complicated plots, of the development 
of complex characters, of the problems 
of sex, and of the ladies with rich gowns 
and pasts who are predes- 


and good hearted flock, with a real, smoot}: 
running love affair for the parson, and 
with some village types that are irresist 
ibly funny, makes a combination that 
pleases immensely. 

Many of the parts almost play them 
selves, and those that do not are in th: 
hands of competent players. The indi 
vidual hit is made by Miss Millie James 
as Sumplicity Johnson, the ten vear oli! 
girl who is so bad that no orphan asylum 
will keep her, and who is taken in by thy 
minister. 

“ Lovers’ Lane” is a good name for : 
bucolie play. In order to give an excuse 
for it, the minister carefully explains that 
the pathway leading from the parsonage 
to the chureh is ealled Lovers’ Lane be 
eause the church is the only love he has. 
It is all very proper, and sentiment is 
plastered on as thickly as the small boys 
in the play would have sugar spread on 
their bread. 


OLD FASHIONED COMIC OPERA, 


The change that has come over comic 
opera in this country is emphasized by 
the production of “ Vienna Life,” present- 
ed as an opera by Johann Strauss at the 
Broadway Theater. The stage business, 
the lines, although doctored by a very 
modern playwright, and the whole spirit 
of the production, are of another period. 
Still, it is interesting, and the music is 
exquisitely beautiful. It has no homo- 
geneity, but is a patchwork of those fa- 
mous Strauss waltzes that made the whole 
world dance. 

“Vienna Life” has 





tined to be unmereifully 
treated in the last act. They 
long for something that is 
simpler, genuine,  whole- 
some, and at the same time 
amusing; something that 
earries them back to their 
youth and the country— 
even if they knew it only a 
few weeks—and the ele- 
mental joys of life. 

These remarks fit all the 
truly rural plays, but the 
text is Clyde Fiteh’s “ Lov- 
ers’ Lane.” The first two 
acts of this piece are de- 
licious. 

That similitude of truth 
usually called “ loeal color ~ 
is given admirably. The 
contrast between a broad 
minded minister and his 
narrow, bigoted, vet honest 


JAMES MATTHEW 
THRIFTY WEAVER (OF PLAYS) 
FROM THRUMS. 


plot, and it ought to be 
funny, but it isn’t. It 1 
gorgeously presented 
Rudolph Aronson, who 2 
few years ago was the chief 
furnisher of eomie opera in 
this country. Those were 
the davs when he was tli 
manager of the Casino 
The stage business of “ Vi 
enna Life,” the seenery and 
costuming, as well as. the 
dear old Amazonian marcia, 
strangely suggest the |} 
gone days when the Casini» 
was truly the home of com 
opera in America. 


GOOD ACTORS IN) BAD PLAY> 


The dramatized novel hs 
been a boon to the plas 
folk, because managers re 


BARRIE, THE 





THE STAGE. 





ized that good actors were necessary to brace up 
rather poor plays, and also that it is wise to make 
the characters on the stage meet the conceptions 
of those who read the book. The result has been 
more eareful casting than is usual in original 
plays. 

“Unleavened Bread ” is an illustration. Leo Dit- 
richstein’s dramatization is a faithful one, but it 
has no dramatic value. It is devoid of everything 
that makes up a play save characterization and 
wit. Yet so admirably is it acted that the atten- 
tion of the audience is held. It is a triumph for 
the players. 

Never did a story offer less excuse for dramati- 
zation. The book is a long drawn out satire, with- 
cut a dramatie situation. Transferred to the stage 
it becomes a dramatic reading, 
and nothing more. 

Elizabeth Tyree’s work as 
Selma White is marvelously 
good. In the book, and on the 
stage, the principal effect that 
Robert Grant’s heroine has 
upon other people is a desire 
io spank her and send her to 
bed without any supper. Miss 
Tyree cannot show how Nelma 
could have won three husbands 
had she been real; but Judge 
Grant doesn’t do that, either. 
Eleanor Robson, fresh from 
* Arizona,” makes much out of 














MAUDE ADAMS, WATCHING SARAH 
BERNHARDT PLAY ‘‘ L’AIGLON.” 


Flossie Williams, while George 
Baekus, as Governor Lyons, 
presents real character with 
much truth and foree. 


ES \{ . . = 
(A ZN \i \ MONEY WINS THE DAY AT DALY'S. 


y) | \\ \ Printing forms a big’ part 
in] managers’ plans. Dan 
Frohman seems to think that 
the proper choice of type is a 
matter that may make suecess 








sin HENRY IRVINGGaz- FY failure. In sending “ Lady 
ING ACROSS THE AT- Huntworth’s Experiment ” on 
LANTIC AT THE the road, he features Hilda 
GREAT AMERI- Spong as the star. He says that 
CAN DOLLAR. unless a play is a particularly 
strolig one, a tour is more like- 
ly to be successful conducted in this way than by 
trusting to the reputation of the stock company as 
a whole to attract the publie. If P. T. Barnum 
had conceived the scheme, not a few would have 
denounced it as a humbug: as it is, this age of the 
commercial spirit sets it down as good business— 
if it wins out; as a blunder if it doesn’t. 

Mr. Frohman, by the way, is having about the 
same experience with Daly’s as Mr. Daly had him- 
self in his last vears there. He is finding that 
musical comedies pay better than straight ones. 
This season he has given but a bare three months 
of the latter, and for next he has secured “ The 

T. HALL. CAINE, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRIS- Messenger Boy ” to start in September and to run 
TIAN.” CAUGHT IN THE ACT OF up to the holidays. Although it is authoritatively 
LOOKING LIKE SHAKSPERE. announeed that this does not mean the breaking up 
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tree of the Indian fakir. 


—and with similar results. 


lieves in it and is thrilled. 




















SARAH BERNHARDT, WATCHING 
MAUDE ADAMS PLAY 
“ 17 AIGLON,” 


of the stoek company, 
there are sure to be 
many changes. Mr. 


Frohman will lose both 
his leading men. John 
Mason is to. star in 
melodrama under Jacob 
Litt, and Edward Mor- 
gan will be featured as 
John Storm ina special 











production of  “ The 

Christian.” But neither 

of the two would be spe- ' 
cially well adapted for __ _ . ee, 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, WITH HIS EYE ON 
THE BIG TYPE THAT IS TO PROCLAIM 
HIM A STAR NEXT SEASON, 


the play in reserve for 
Daly’s next winter, 
which is an American 
made dramatization of 
“A Dash for a Throne,” a novel by Arthur Marehmont, 
which ran as a serial in Tit ArGosy two or three years 
ago. The hero is a fellow more of the Ilackett type. 

It has recently come out that Dan Frohman rejected 
“Arizona” as not being the kind of drawingroom play 
demanded by his clientage., “ A Dash for a Throne” is 
assuredly not of this sort either, and with the chances of 
“The Messenger Boy ” duplicating “San Toy’s ” hit, what 
is left of the Daly’s stock may find itself playing in an- 
other house. 


; DESTROYING STAGE ILLUSIONS. 

Lately there has been an epidemic of magazine and news- 
paper articles carrying the public into the long forbidden 
wonder world behind the scenes, and sating its curiosity 
with full explanation of all the illusions—letting it pull 
the string for the moonrise and press the button for the 


snow, 











A wise conjurer does not explain his tricks; and a wis 
manager should keep the secret of his storm and stream 
his ships and sunsets, as mysterious as the magic banya 
The publie clamors to know hoy 
it is all done, just as greedy curiosity was once moved t 
explore the mechanism of the goose that laid golden egg 
So long as the spectator do 
not know how the thunder is made, he instinctively be 
But having once studied 
photograph of a zealous but commonplace young man i: 
shirt sleeves rolling wooden balls down a trough, he ea: 
see nothing else when the storm rumbles through = the 


property trees. 

The secrets of grain 
opera have been esp 
cially exploited. Whe: 
a sincere lover of ro 
mance sees Lohengrin 
drifting in behind his 
swan in all the glory 
of his shining armor, 
and finds the vision 
crossed by a sudden 
hideous remembrance 
ot the wheels under 
the chariot and_ the 
masculine legs in hard 
worked trousers unde 
the swan—it is time a 
was made. 


protest 
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JEFFERSON, AS HF Al- 





JOSEPH 

PEARS WHEN SOMEBODY SlG- 
GESTS THAT HE SHOULD 
PRODUCE A NEW PLA} 






































A BATTLE BETWEEN A WILD 


BULL AND A GRIZZLY 





BEAR, SAID TO HAVE ENDED IN THE DEATH OF 


BOTH COMBATANTS. 


Fighting Among Wild Animals. 


BY W. 


ZT. HORNADAY, 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


IN: GSRiRE “OF 
WILD BEASTS 
FIGHT EXCERT 
DURING THE MATING 


THE POPULAR 
ARE NOT 


IMPRESSION 
QUARRELSOME, 
FOR FOOD, IN’ SELF 
SEASON—MAN IS 


TO THE CONTRARY, 
AND ALMOST NEVER 
DEFENSE, OR SOMETIMES 
THE MOST COMBATIVE 


ANIMAL, AND THE ORANG UTAN COMES NEXT. 


N the whole world of animated nature 

there is nothing more interesting, to 
some people, at any rate, than the manners 
aud morals of the higher animals. The 
question is often asked, “ Are wild ani- 
mals much given to fighting among them- 
selves?” When one says, “No; wild 
animals seldom fight,” people generally 
express surprise, and some say, “ Why, | 
have read——” No doubt they have read 
of many thrilling combats; but I do not 
recall that ‘any trustworthy hunter of 
Whom I made inquiries had ever witnessed 
more than a very few instances of volun- 
tary fighting among wild animals. By 


voluntary fighting, I mean fighting be- 
tween animals of the same kind, wherein 
one seeks net to devour the other, but 
to commit robbery or inflict punishment. 

Quarrels and combats between wild ani- 
mals in a state of nature are almost in- 
variably due to one of two ecauses—attack 
and defense in a struggle for prey, or the 
jealousy of males during the mating: sea- 
son. With rare exceptions, battles of the 
former class oceur between animals of 
different orders—teeth and claws against 
horns and hoofs, for instanece—and it is 
a fight to the death. Hunger forces the 
ageressor to attack something, and the 








“ 
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intended victim fights because it is at- 
tacked. The question of good or ill tem- 
per does not enter in. On both sides it 
is a ease of “must,” and neither party 
has any option. Such combats are tests 
of agility, strength, and staying powers, 
and, in a few eases, of thickness of bone 
and hide. 


HOW ORANG UTANS FIGHT. 

Of the comparatively few animals 
which do draw blood of their own kind 
through ill temper or jealousy, I have 
never encountered any more given to in- 
ternecine strife than orang utans. Their 
fighting methods, and their love of fight- 
ing, are highly suggestive of the temper 
and actions of the human tough. They 
fight by biting, and usually it is the fin- 
gers and toes that suffer. Of twenty 
seven orang utans I shot in Borneo, and 
twelve more that were shot for me by na- 
tive hunters, five were fighters, and had 
had one or more fingers gr toes bitten off 
in battle. 

A gorilla, chimpanzee, or orang utan, 
being heavy of body, short of neck, and 
by no means nimble footed, cannot spring 
upon an adversary, choose a vulnerable 
spot, and bite to kill; but what it lacks in 
agility it makes up in length and strength 
of arm and hand. It seizes its antago- 
nist’s hand, carries it to its own mouth, 
and bites at the fingers. Usually, the bit- 
ten finger is severed as evenly as by a 
surgeon’s amputation, and heals quite as 
successfully. 

I never saw two big orang utans fight- 
ing, but I have had several living ones 
seize my arm and try to bring my fingers 
within biting distance. The canine teeth 
of a full grown male orang, standing four 
feet four inches in height, and weighing 
a hundred and fifty pounds or more, are 
just as large and dangerous as the teeth 
of a bear of the same size, and the power- 
ful incisors have one quality which the 
teeth of a bear do not possess. <A bear 
pierces or tears an antagonist with his 
eanines, but very rarely bites off anything. 
An orang utan bites off a finger as evenly 
as a boy nips off the end of a stick of 
eandy. 

When orang utans fight, they also at- 
tack each other’s faces, and often their 
broad and expansive lips suffer severely. 
My eleventh orang bore the sears of many 
a fieree duel in the tree tops. <A piece 
had been bitten out of the middle of both 
his lips, leaving in each a large, ragged 
noteh. Both his middle fingers had been 


taken off at the second joint, and his feet 
had Jost the third right toe, the fourth 
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left toe, and the end of one hallux. His 
back, also, had sustained a severe injury, 
which had retarded his growth. This ani- 
mal we called “ The Desperado.” 

Orang No. 34 had lost the entire edge 
of his upper lip. It had been bitten across 
diagonally, but adhered at one corner, 
and healed without sloughing off, so that 
during the last years of his life a piece 
of lip two inches long hung dangling at 
the corner of his mouth. He had also 
suffered the loss of an entire finger. Ne. 
36 had lost a good sized piece out of his 
upper lip, and his first left toe had been 
bitten off. ' 

All these combats must have taken 
place in the tree tops, for an adult orang 
utan has never been known to descend to 
the earth exeept for water. 

In some manner it has become a preva- 
lent belief that in their native jungles all 
three of the great apes—gorilla, orang, 
and chimpanzee—are dangerous to human 
beings, and often attack them with clubs. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
According to the natives of West Africa, 
a gorilla or chimpanzee fights a hunter 
by biting his face and fingers, just as an 
orang utan does. I believe that no sane 
orang ever voluntarily left the safety of 
a tree top to fight at a serious disadvan- 
tage on the ground; and I am sure an 
orang never struek a blow with a club, 
unless carefully taught to do so. 


WILD ANIMALS ARE NOT QUARRELSOME. 


As a species, man appears to be the most 
quarrelsome animal on the earth; and the 
same quality is strongly reflected in his 
most impressionable servant and com- 
panion, the domestic dog. Nearly all spe- 
cies of wild animals have learned the two 
foundation facts of the philosophy of life 
—that peace is better than war, and that 
if one must fight, it is better to fight out- 
side one’s own species. To this rule, how- 
ever, wolves are a notable exception; for 
wherever wolves are abundant a wounded 
wolf is a subject for attack, and usually 
it is killed and eaten by the other mem- 
bers of the pack. 

I have observed the daily habits of many 
kinds of wild animals in their wild haunts. 
I have watched all sorts of creatures, from 
the bat to the behemoth, in all perhaps a 
hundred species or more; but in the fiel« 
I never vet have seen either a fight be- 
tween animals of the same species, or be- 
tween two of different species. This may 
seem a very humiliating admission for a 
hunter to make, but it happens to be true. 
In the matter of finding big snakes, hav 
ing exciting adventures, and witnessing 














O BULLS—-THE AMERICAN BISON IS MUCH GIVEN TO FIGHTING DURING THE BREED- 
ITS WILD STATE THERE IS NO RECORDED I ANCE OF ANY INJURY BEING 
VITY, ON THE CONTRARY, THERE HAVE BEEN NUMEROUS FATAL COMBATS, 
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combats between wild animals, there are 
some men who never are in luck. 

Now, there was the “Old Shekarry,” 
whose elephants, tigers, bison, bears, and 
sambar were always so much larger than 
mine. In his book, “Sport in Many 
Lands,” he describes an affair of honor 
between a tiger and a bull bison, which 
was a truly ideal combat. The champions 
met by appointment—by the light of the 
moon, in order to be safe from interfer- 
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enee by the jungle police—and fought 
round after round, in the most orthodox 
prize ring style, under the Queensberry 
rules. So fairly did they fight that neither 
claimed a foul, and at the finish the two 
combatants retired to their respective cor- 
ners and died simultaneously, “to the 
musieal twitter of the night bird.” 
Another writer has given a vivid de- 
scription of a battle to the death between 
a wild bull and a grizzly bear, and wi 








A BATTLE BETWEEN TWO COW ELK, MAY QUEEN ANI) THE DOWAGER, IN THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGIC 


PARK—THE ANIMALS QUARRELED OVER A PIECE OF 


FUNGUS GROWING ON THE TRUNK OF A TREF. 


AND FOUGHT VICJOUSLY WITH THEIR FRONT HOOFS. 
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A PITCHED BATTLE IN ONE OF THE 
CINNAMON, CHASTISING TOMMY, A 
ADIRONDACK BEAR, 


BEAR 


have read of several awful combats be- 
tween black bears and alligators, in Flor- 
ida; but some of us have vet to find either 
a black bear or an alligator that will stop 
to fight when he has an option on a line 
of retreat. When he has lived long—say 
to the leneth of twelve feet—the alligator 
hideous and terrorizing beast; but, 
for all that, he knows a thing or two, and 
a full grown, healthy black bear of active 
habit is about the last creature on earth 
that a gator would care to meddle with. 


Isa 


DENS AT THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
BLACK 
ATTEMPTS A DIVERSION. 


PUGNACIOUS 












BOB, THE BIG 
BRUNO, AN 


BEAR FROM CANADA, WHILE 


Pigs and calves, fawns, stray dogs, 
dueks, and mud hens are antagonists more 
to his liking. 


THE FIGHTING TACTICS OF BEARS. 


In captivity, bears quarrel and scold 
one another freely, at feeding time, but 
seldom draw blood. I have questiened 
many old hunters, and read many books 
by bear hunters, but Ira Dodge, of Wyo- 
ming, is the only man I know who has 
witnessed a real fight between wild bears. 
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He once saw a battle between a cinnamon 
and a grizzly over the careass of an elk. 

Our “ happy family ” in one of the bear 
dens of the New York Zodélogieal Park 
contains a silvertip grizzly, two cinna- 
mons, and two big Kadiak bears from 
Alaska, all of the same age, and in the 
pink of condition. At frequent intervals 
they wrestle and box, and often go through 
all the motions of rough and tumble fight- 
ing.: Sometimes their sham battles are 
so earnest and realistic that visitors think 
they are fighting to the death—until the 
combatants suddenly separate, and smile 
upon one another. j 

In attacking, a bear does three things, 
and usually in the same order. First, he 
delivers a sweeping sidewise blow on the 
head of his antagonist; then he seizes him 
by the cheek, with the intention of shift- 
ing to the throat as quickly as it is safe 


to do so. Ilis third move consists in 
throwing his weight upon his foe and 


bearing him to the earth, where he will 
have a better chance at his throat. If the 
fighters are fairly matched, the struggle 
is head to head and mouth to mouth. 
After the first onset, the paws do little or 
no damage, and the attacks of the teeth 
rarely go as far down as the shoulders. 
Often the assailant vill seize his oppo- 
nent’s cheek and hoid on so firmly that 
for a full minute the other ean do noth- 
ing; but this means little. 

In combats between bears, the one that 
is getting mauled, or that feels outelassed, 
will throw himself upon the ground, flat 
upon his back, and proceed to tight with 
all four sets of claws in addition to his 
teeth. This attitude is purely defensive, 
and often is maintained until an oppor- 
tunity oeeurs to attack with good advan- 
tage, or to escape. It is very difficult for 
a standing bear to make a serious impres- 
sion upon an antagonist who lies upon 
his back, clawing vigorously with all four 
feet at the head of his assailant. 

TIGER VERSUS GRIZZLY BEAR, 

Often is the question asked, “ If a griz- 
zly bear and a tiger should fight, whieh 
would whip the other?” One can answer 
only with opinions and deductions, not by 
reference to the records of the ring; for it 
seems that the terrors of the oecident and 
the orient have never vet been matched 
in a fight to a finish. 

One of the heaviest tigers ever killed 
weighed four hundred and ninety five 
pounds, and was as free from surplus 
flesh and fat as a prizefighter in the ring. 
He stood three feet seven inches at the 
shoulder, measured thirty six inches 
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around the. jaws, and twenty inches 
around the forearm. Very few lions havi 
ever exceeded his weight or dimensions. 
So far as I know, a wild grizzly bear of 
the largest size has never been sealed, but 
it is reasonably certain that many a Cali- 
fornian grizzly has weighed more than 
twelve hundred pounds. The silvertip of 
the Rocky Mountain region is a totally 
different animal, being smaller, as well 
as different in color. There is no evidence 
at hand to’prove that the Rocky Mountain 
vrizzly ever exceeds twelve hundred 
pounds in weight, but old Grizzly Adams, 
who in his time had a more intimate 
knowledge of the Californian grizzly 
than any other man, reeords the genera] 
statement that the animal sometimes 
weighs as much as two thousand pounds. 

In a match between a grizzly and 
tiger of equal weights, the activity of the 
latter, combined with the greater spread 
of his jaws and length of his canine teeth, 
would insure him the vietory. The supe 
rior attack of the tiger would give him 
an advantage which it would probably lx 
impossible to overcome. The blow of a 
tiger’s paw is as powerful as that of a 
erizzly of the same size, though I doubt 
if it is any quicker in delivery. The 
quickness with which a seemingly clumsy 
bear ean deliver a smashing blow is as 
tonishing. Moreover, nature has given 
the grizzly a coat of fur which as a pro 
tection in fighting is almost equal to chain 
mail. Its length, combined with its den 
sity, makes it difficult for teeth or claws 
to cut through it, and in a struggle with a 
tiger, protective fur is only a fair com- 
pensation for a serious lack of leaping 
power in the hinder limbs. Though thi 
tiger would win at equal weights, it is ex 
tremely probable that an adult Califor- 
nian grizzly would vanquish a tiger of thie 
largest size, for his greater bulk would 
outweigh the latter’s agility. 

THE BATTLE OF BOB AND TOMMY. 

Only a few weeks ago an exciting event 
occurred in the bear dens of the New 
York Zodlogieal Park, which I trust has 
made a lasting impression, even though a 
painful one, upon the ursine mind ot 
Tommy the Terror. Tommy is a thor- 
oughbred black bear trom the wilds of 
northern Canada. He earries his head 
low, and his beady black eves bulge out 
like a pair of shoe buttons—a_ certain 
sign of bad temper. Even when he was 
an absurd little eub, he would viciously 
strike his keeper whenever the lumps of 
sugar were not sufficiently numerous to 
suit him, and any attempt to play with 








FIGHTING AMONG 
jim generally ended in a case of assault 
iid battery on the part of Tommy. He 
rrew very rapidly, and his temper did 
fact which we noted with 


i kewise a 


A PITCHED BATTLE 


EACH SPRANG FOR 
much eoneern; for a permanent case of 
ugly temper in a bear is a serious matter. 

\fter several months in one 6f the fox 
dens, Tommy was put in the southern 


BETWEEN TWO TIGERS—‘‘ COUGHING, SNARLING, 
THE 
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bear dens along with Big Ben, the black 
bear from Florida, kind hearted Bruno 


from the Adirondacks, and Jappie, a jolly 
It was hoped 


little rogue from Japan. 





AND OFTEN ROARING FURIOUSLY, 
OTHER’S THROAT.” 

that the companionship of these three 
bears, none of which had ever fought or 
attacked their keeper, would lead Tommy 
to beeome as good natured as they. But 
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TWO MALE DEER WHO HAVE LOCKED THEIR ANTLERS IN A FIGHT—‘* WHENEVER THIS HAPPENS, THE DOOM 


OF BOTH DEER IS SEALED. 


no; Tommy promptly elected himself 
master of the den, whipped Bruno into 
complete submission, mauled Jappie until 
the poor fellow feared to call even a crust 
his own, and then engaged in a series of 
assaults on Big Ben, with the evident in- 
tention of subduing even him. Instead 
ot plain Tommy, he beeame “ Tommy the 
Terror.” with a temper like a wildeat, and 
the boldness of a bulldog. At’ feeding 
time. he delighted to rob and browbeat 


UNLESS FOUND SPEEDILY AND KILLED, THEY MUST DIE OF STARVATION.” 


his mates, even leaving his own food to 
drive them from theirs. Sighing for mor 
worlds to conquer, he turned his atten- 
tion to the grizzlies and the cinnamon i! 
the adjoining den, whom he “ sassed,” and 
threatened, and slanged through the bars 
in a highly trueulent manner. And that 
was what led to his downfall. 

It is the habit of Curator Loring and 
Keeper Hoey to enter the dens of the griz- 
zly and black bears, and walk about with 
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perfect freedom. The silvertip grizzly is 
very good tempered, and so are the Kadiak 
bears, Billy and Belle. Bob, the big cin- 
namon, has always been quiet and almost 
bashful in disposition, having had but 
one fight up to that time. 

On a certain morning, Keeper Hoey 
passed from the den of the grizzlies into 
that of the blacks, slammed the iron door, 
and walked on to the farther end of the 
den. Bob, the cinnamon, at once discoy- 
ered that the door had not caught fast, as 
usual; and in the most careless man- 
ner imaginable he sauntered towards it, 
pushed it open, and passed through. Cura- 
tor Loring cried out: 

“Look out, Mr. Hoey! Bob is coming 
through. Drive him back!” 

Every one supposed that the cinnamon 
“had sauntered in listlessly, and would 
readily go back to his own den. But not 
so. He had in his mind a definite and 
deliberate purpose. It was to chastise 
Tommy the Terror, pro bono publico. He 
passed Bruno and Jappic, paying no at- 
tention to either of them, did not even 
look at Big Ben, and made straight for 
Tommy. The Terror squared off, glared 
at Bob, and snapped his jaws together, 
with the threatening smack of his lips 
which keepers always heed when they 
hear it. 

Bob rushed upon him, seized him by 
the shoulders, and shook him savagely. 
Finding himself hopelessly outclassed, 
Tommy yelled, “Murder! Murder! Help!” 
Forgetting all about old scores, little 
Bruno valiantly flung himself upon Bob, 
and bit and scratched at him savagely. 
Bob paid not the slightest attention. In- 
stead of fighting off Bruno, he kept on 
punishing the Terror, whom he bit re- 
peatedly, fore and aft. 

Keeper Hoey seized his pike pole, and 
drove two inches of its iron point into 
Bob’s shoulder. The blood flowed from 
the wound, but Bob paid no heed to it, 
and went on killing the Terror. Another 
cruel thrust was as completely ignored as 
if it had been a mosquito bite. Finally 
Hoey began to beat Bob over the nose 
with his pike handle, which made him let 
go of Tommy, and retire to his own den, 
covered with his own blood, but without 
the slightest protest to his keeper regard- 
ing the severe treatment he had received 
himself. He was evidently willing to take 
what he got for the privilege of chastising 
Tommy. 

Poor Tommy’s punishment was com- 
plete. But for the keeper he would have 
beeg killed, for Bob had evidently made 
up his mind that so vicious a youngster 
10M 
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was not fit to live among peace loving 
and respectable bears. 


THE GREAT CATS AS FIGHTERS. 


Tigers, when well matched, fight head 
to head and mouth to mouth, as do nearly 
all other carnivora, and at the same time 
they strike with their front paws. One 
of the finest spectacles I ever witnessed 
was a pitched battle between two splendid 
tigers, in a cage which afforded them 
ample room. With loud, roaring coughs, 
they sprang together, ears laid tight to 
their heads, eyes closed until only sparks 
of green and yellow fire flashed through 
four narrow slits, and their upper lips 
snarling high up to clear the glittering 
fangs beneath. Coughing, snarling, and 
often roaring furiously, each sprang for 
the other’s throat, but jaw met jaw until 
their teeth almost cracked together. They 
rose fully erect on their hind legs, with 
their heads seven feet high, stood there, 
and smashed away with their paws, while 
tufts of hair flew through the air, and the 
cage seemed full of sparks. Neither gave 
the other a chance to get the throat hold, 
nor indeed to do aught else than ward off 
calamity; and each face was a picture of 
fury. 

This startling combat lasted a surpri- 
singly long time, without noticeable ad- 
vantage to either side. Finally the tigers 
backed away from each other, and when 
at a safe distance apart dropped their 
front feet to the floor, growling savagely 
and licking their lips wherever a claw had 
drawn blood. 

Of all the wild animals that are preyed 
upon by lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, 
and pumas, only half a dozen species do 
anything more than struggle to escape. 
The gaur and the wild buffalo of India 
are sufficiently vindictive in dealing with 
a human hunter whose aim is not straight, 
but both fly before the tiger, and count 
themselves lucky when they can escape 
with nothing worse to show than a collec- 
tion of long slits on their sides and hind 
quarters made by his knife-like claws. 
They do not care to return to do battle 
for the sake of revenge, and seek to put 
the widest possible stretch of jungle be- 
tween themselves and their dreaded 
enemy. 

The same is true of the African buffalo 
and the lion. As to the antelopes of Africa 
and the deer of India, what can they do 
but make a desperate effort to escape, and 
fly like the wind whenever they succeed ? 
Of course many of these defenseless ani- 
mals make a gallant struggle for their 
lives, and not a few succeed in throwing 
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off their assailants and escaping. Even 
domestie cattle sometimeés return to the 
hill country villages of southern India 
bearing claw marks on their sides—usu- 
ally the work of young tigers, or of rheu- 
matic old ones. 

In the great Wynaad forest I once got 
lost, and in toiling through a five acre 
patch of grass higher than my head, and 
so dense that it was not negotiable except 
by following the game trails, my stupid 
old Kuramber and I came suddenly upon 
the scene of a great struggle. In the cen- 
ter of a space about twenty feet in diam- 
eter, on which the tall grass had been 
trampled flat, lay the remains of a sambar 
stag—ue elk of India—which had very 
recently been killed and eaten by a tiger. 
The neck had not been dislocated, and the 
sambar had fought long and hard. Evi- 
dently the tiger had lain in wait on the 
runway, and had fsiled to subdue the 
sambar by his first tierce onslaught. Now 
an angry stag with good antlers is no 
mean antagonist, and it is strange if the 
tiger in the case went through that strug- 
gle without a puncture in his tawny skin. 

In South Afriea, Vaughan Kirby once 
found the dead bodies of a “ patriarchal 
bull” sable antelope and a lion, “ which 
had evidently been a fine specimen,” lying 
close together, where the two animals had 
fallen after a duel to the death. The sable 
antelope must have killed its antagonist 
by a backward thrust of its long, curved 
horns as the lion fastened upon its back 
to pull it down. 

Mr. Kirby’s dogs once disturbed a san- 
guinary struggle between a leopard and 
a wild boar, or “bush pig,” which had 
well nigh reached a finish. The old boar, 
when bayed by the dogs, was found to be 
most terribly mauled. Its tough skin 
hung literally in shreds from its neck 
and shoulders, presenting ghastly open 
wounds. The entrails protruded from a 
deep claw gash in the side, and the head 
was a mass of blood and dirt. “On 
searching around,” says Mr. Kirby, “we 
found unmistakable evidence of a life and 
death struggle. The ground was covered 
with gouts of blood and yellow hair, to 
some of which the skin (of the leopard) 
was still attached. Blood was splashed 
plentifully on the tree stems and the low 
brushwood, which for a space of a dozen 
vards around was tramped flat.” The 
leopard had fled upon the approach of the 
dogs, leaving a trail of blood, which, 
though followed quickly, was finally lost 
in bad ground. It is no wonder that from 
the above and many other evidences equal- 
ly good, Mx. Kirby considers the bush pig 
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a remarkably courageous animal. He says 
that it was “ never yet known to show the 
white feather,” and declares that “a pig 
is never defeated until he is dead.” 


THE COMBATS OF MALE DEER. 


The sable antelope is one of the few ex- 
ceptions to the well nigh universal rule 
against fighting between wild animals of 
the same species. Of this species, Mv. 
Kirby says: “Sable antelope bulls fight 
most fiercely amongst themselves, and 
though I have never actually witnessed 
an encounter between them, I have often 
seen the results of such, evidenced by 
great gaping wounds that could have been 
made by nothing -else than the horns of 
an opponent. I once killed a large bull! 
with a piece of another’s horn tip, fully 
three inches long, buried in its neck. In 
1889 [ shot an old bull on the Swinya with 
a terrible wound in its off shoulder, caused 
by a horn thrust.” 

During the jealous flashes of the mating 
season, the males of several species of 
deer fight savagely. After a long period 
of inaction while the new antlers are de- 
veloping—from April to September—thx 
beginning of October finds the male deer 
elk, or moose of North America with a 
new suit of hair, new horns, a swollen 
neck, and all his usual assertiveness. The 
erisp autumn air promotes a disposition 
to fight something, precisely as it inspire: 
a sportsman to “kill something.” Dur- 
ing October and November, particularly, 
it is well for an unarmed man to give 
every antlered deer a wide berth. 

At this period, fights between the males 
of herds of mule deer, white tailed deer. 
and elk, are of frequent occurrence, but 
in a wild state they rarely end in blood- 
shed or death, save from locked antlers. 
Many times, however, two bucks will come 
together, and playfully push each other 
about without being angry. Many pairs 
of bucks have been found with their ant- 
lers “ fast locked in death ”—and I never 
see a death lock without a feeling of grim 
satisfaction that neither of the quarrel- 
some brutes had an opportunity to at- 
tack some defenseless man, and spear him 
to death. 

The antlers of the common Virginian 
deer seem peculiarly liable to become in- 
terlocked so tightly that it is well nigh 
impossible to separate the animals. And 
whenever this happens, the doom of both 
deer is sealed. Unless found speedily ani 
killed, they must die of starvation. Whi!» 
it is quite true that two deer playing wit!: 
their antlers may become locked fast, | 
is safe to say that the great majority mec! 

















their fate by charging each other with 
force sufficient to spring the beams of 
their antlers, and make the lock so perfect 
that no force they can exert will release 
it. A deer cannot pull back with the 
~ame power it exerts in plunging forward. 

All the members of the deer family that 
| know follow the same natural law in 
regard to supremacy; indeed, this is true 
of nearly all animals. Leadership is not 
always maintained by the largest and 
strongest member of a herd, but very often 
by the most pugnacious. Sometimes a 
herd of elk is completely tyrannized by 
an old doe, who makes the young bucks 
fly from her in terror, when one prod of 
their sharp antlers would quickly send 
her to the rear. 

When bucks in a state of freedom fight 
for supremacy, the weaker does not stay 
to be overthrown and speared to death by 
the victor. As soon as he feels that he is 
mastered, he releases his antlers at the 
first opportunity, flings himself to one 
side, and either remains in the herd as an 
acknowledged subject of the victor, or 
else seeks fresh fields and pastures new. 


BATTLES IN ZOOLOGICAL PARKS. 


In eaptivity, where escape is impossible, 
it is no uncommon thing for elk to kill 
each other. In fact, with several adult 
males in a small inclosure, tragedies may 
always be expected in the autumn and 
early winter. The process is very sim- 
ple. So long as two elk can stand up and 
tight head to head, there are no casualties ; 
but when one wearies and weakens before 
the other, its guard is broken. Then one 
strong thrust in its side or shoulder sends 
it to the earth, badly wounded; and be- 
fore it ean rise, it is generally stabbed to 
death with horn thrusts into its lungs and 
liver. But, as I said before, I have never 
known of a fatal duel between elk outside 
of a zoédlogical garden or a park. 

One of the most novel and interesting 
fights that has yet taken place in the New 
York Zodlogical Park was a pitched battle 
between two cow elk—May Queen and 
the Dowager. A bunch of black fungus 
suddenly appeared on the trunk of a tree, 
about twelve feet from the ground. My 
attention was first called to this by seeing 
May Queen, a fine young cow, standing 
erect on her hind legs in order to reach 
the tempting morsel with her mouth. A 
little later the Dowager, the oldest and 
largest cow elk in the herd, met her under 
the tree, whereupon the two made wry 
faces at each other, and champed their 
teeth together threateningly. Suddenly 
both cows rose on their hind legs, struck 
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out viciously with their sharp pointed 
front hoofs, and, after a lively sparring 
bout, they actually clinched. The young 
cow got both front legs of the old cow be- 
tween her own, where they were held 
practically helpless, and then with her 
own front hoofs she fiercely rained blows 
upon the ribs of her assailant. The Dow- 
ager backed away and fled, completely 
vanquished, with May Queen close upon 
her heels; and thus was the tyrannical 
rule of the senior cow overthrown forever. 

During the breeding season, our wild 
buffaloes of the great vanished herds were 
mughseziven to fighting, and always 

@firough jealousy. The bulls bellowed 
until they could be heard for miles, tore 
up earth and threw it into the air, rolled 
their eyes, and often rushed together in a 
terrifying manner; but beyond butting 
their heads, pushing and straining until 
the weaker turned and ran, nothing came 
of it all. I have yet to find a man who 
ever saw a wild buffalo that had been 
wounded to the shedding of blood by an- 
other wild buffalo. It is probable that 
no other species ever fought so fiercely 
and did so little damage as the American 
bison. 

In captivity, there have been numerous 
fatal combats between bison. The largest 
member of the Zodlogieal Park herd, a 
large bull who was caught wild in the 
Texas Panhandle, in 1887, by C. J. Jones, 
once attacked his comrade, Stevenson, in 
Blue Mountain Park, threw him with ter- 
rifie force upon a fence, and killed him. 

In the Washington Zodlogical Park an- 
other fatal encounter recently occurred, 
and it bean in a manner quite at vari- 
ance with’some of the stories of the fight. 
The oldest bull in the herd and a younger 
bull had both been whipped by a third 
until the park officers found it necessary 
to remove the first two, for their security. 
They were placed in a separate inclosure, 
where they remained on good terms until 
one day, in a listless and accidental man- 
ner, they began to rub their noses to- 
gether. Becoming interested in the pas- 
time, they began pushing, head to head. 
Like boys who begin to spar in fun and 
end by fighting in earnest, the two buf- 
faloes soon reached the combative stage, 
and went furiously to work. To separate 
them was quite impossible. To and fro 
along the steep slope the angry animals 
struggled and pushed, head to head, until 
at last the younger bull gored the other 
full in the side, and threw him down the 
hill. Instead of being satisfied at that 
point, the victor followed up his advan- 

tage, gored the old bull repeatedly, with a 
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savage determination rarely seen in a buf- 
falo, and penetrated his vitals so often 
and so deeply that he died on the spot. 


ELEPHANTS, PUMAS, AND WOLVES. 


In ordinary life the Indian elephant is 
one of the most even tempered of all ani- 
mals. I have spent hours in watching 
wild herds in southern India, sometimes 
finding the huge beasts all around me, 
and in dangerously close proximity. Sev- 
eral times I could have touched a wild ele- 
phant with a carriage whip, had I pos- 
sessed one. So far from fighting, I never 
saw an elephant threaten or even annoy 
another. 

It is true that towards man and his 
belongings wild elephants are often very 
mischievous and annoying, and _ the 
“rogue” elephant is generally a mur- 
derer, as well as a destroyer of huts, carts, 
and crops. In the course of my jungle 
education, I was taught to believe that 
rogue elephants are solitary because they 
have been driven out of their respective 
herds; but there is no evidence to prove 
that a rogue ever left his fellows other- 
wise than of his own free will, and because 
life with the herd was too slow and un- 
eventful to satisfy his restless spirit. 

Elephants, being the most intellectual 
of all animals in the matter of training, 
have been educated to fight in the arena, 
usually by pushing each other head to 
head. A fighting tusker can lord it over 
almost any number of tuskless elephants, 
because he can pierce their vitals, and 
they cannot pierce his. A female fights 
by hitting with her head, striking her 
antagonist amidships, if possible. Once 
when the late G. P. Sanderson was in a 
keddah, noosing wild elephants, and was 
assaulted by a vicious tusker, his life was 
saved by a tame female elephant, whose 
boy driver caused her to attack the tusker 
with her head, and nearly bowl him over 
by the force of her blows upon his ribs. 

The ferocity of the puma, or mountain 
lion, is a matter of pure fiction. In pio- 
neer days, when rifles and people were 
few, the puma may have been a dangerous 
animal, but, like all other wild creatures, 
it has learned to fear the man with a gun. 
Most certainly it is by no means the 
fiercely aggressive beast that it is often 
represented to be. I would rather face 
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two full grown pumas than one ugly tem- 
pered bull elk or Virginia deer with per- 
fect antlers. I have never yet heard of a 
man being killed by a puma, either in 
captivity or out, but “tame” elk and 
deer have many tragedies to answer for. 

In captivity, wolves are the meanest 
brutes on earth, and in a wild state they 
are no better. As a rule, the stronger ones 
are ever ready to kill the weaker ones, and 
eat them, too. One night, our male Rus- 
sian wolf killed his mate, and ate nearly 
half of her before morning. A fox or a 
wolf cub which thrusts one of its legs be- 
tween the partition bars and into a wolf’s 
den almost invariably gets it bitten off 
as close to the body as the biter can go. In 
the Arctic regions, north of the Great 
Slave Lake—a frozen hell, wherein “ Buf- 
falo” Jones and George Rea fought 
wolves incessantly for several days— 
every wolf they wounded was immediately 
killed and devoured by its pack mates. 

In captivity, a large proportion of 
mammals fight, more or less; and the 
closer the confinement, the greater their 
nervousness and irritability, and the more 
fighting. Monkeys fight freely and fre- 
quently; serpents, lizards, and alligators 
rarely do, although large alligators are 
prone to bite off the tails or legs of their 
small companions, or even to devour them 
whole. Storks, trumpeter swans, darters, 
jays, and some herons are so quarrelsome 
and dangerous that they must be kept 
well separated from other species, to pre- 
vent mutilation and murder. Last year, 
when a pair of trumpeter swans were put 
into a lake in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
with three brown pelicans for associates, 
they promptly assailed the pelicans, dug 
holes in their backs, and killed all three. 
The common red squirrel is a persistent 
fighter of the gray species, and, although 
inferior in size, nearly always wins. 

Beyond question, as firearms and hunt- 
ers multiply, all wild animals become 
more timid, less inclined to attack man, 
and also less inclined to attack one an- 
other. The higher creatures are the most 
affected by man’s destructiveness of ani- 
mal life, and the struggle for existence 
has become so keen that fighting for the 
glory of supremacy, or as a pastime, will 
soon have no important place in the lives 
of wild animals. 





HUMAN NATURE. 


MEN’s discontent most often comes 
From their imaginings ; 

It is not that they want to fly, 
But that they want the wings. 


William Samuel. 
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The Magic Coins. 


ONCE upon a time there was a poor 
woman, who lived in a cottage with her 
two daughters. The daughters were 
very beautiful, but for a long time the 
mother would not consent to their going 
out into the world to seek their fortunes. 

At last, however, the time came when 
the evil day could no longer be put off, 
and the elder daughter must go out into 
the world. As she was about to say fare- 
well, her mother, who was a wise woman, 
drew from her pocket a bag of coppers 
and a gold coin, and held them in either 
hand. 

“Which will you have,” she said, 
“many fancies or one true love?” 

The daughter tossed her head gaily and 
eried, “The more the merrier!” She 
snatched the bag with a hasty kiss for 
her mother, and went dancing down the 
road. 

Hardly was she out of sight of the cot- 
tage when she met. a shepherd with his 
flock. 

“You're apretty lad,” she said, draw- 
ing out a penny, “and I like you. Give 
me a bite for breakfast.” 

He hastened to open his wallet and give 
her all his cake; and they were soon chat- 
ting merrily on a stile, while she ate and 
he wove a chaplet for her hair. Just then 
a young farmer rode by on his way to 
market. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ what a lovely 
horse, and how beautifully you ride! I 
wonder if you could give me a lift towards 
the town! ” 

At that the blushing youth quieted the 
cavortings to which he had instigated his 
steed, and lifted her to the sack of meal 
behind his saddle. She pressed a bright 
copper into his hand. He was about to 
speak when they were overtaken by a 
smart gig. 

“What a stunning trap!” she cried. 
“Who is the gentleman driving?” 

Being a lawyer’s clerk, the driver over- 
heard, reined in his horse with a flourish, 
and offered her the empty seat. Before 
he farmer could collect his wits, she was 
in the chaise, and the clerk was pocketing 
her third penny. 

Before they had begun to tell each 


other their ambitions, they overtook a 
stately coach, in which sat a gentleman, 
alone. The girl in the gig leaned out to 
show her pretty face. 

“ Oh, stop, please,” she cried. “ I’ve lost 
a penny!” and hopping nimbly out, she 
picked it up beside the very coach door. 

“Won’t you take me in?” she said, 
holding it up. “I’m so tired of that rat- 
tle! ” and she was soon lying back against 
the damask cushions. 

Meanwhile the time had come for the 
younger sister to leave her home. The 
mother hung the gold coin around her 
neck, saying, “It is all I have left,” and 
gently thrust the weeping girl from her. 
The daughter went on sadly, not even 
seeing the shepherd through her tears, de- 
clining the young farmer’s offer of a lift, 
and hiding in the hedge at the sight of a 
coach. She heard rumors of her sister’s 
conquests still far before her, and mar- 
veled at their number. 

At last a man walking her way overtook 
her, and offered to carry her bundle, as 
she was tired. They talked pleasantly to- 
gether till he found that he must hurry 
on. Then she begged him to seek out and 
befriend her sister; and when they parted, 
she gave him her gold coin. She did not 
tell him its real nature, but he thanked 
her warmly and went on, leaving her per- 
feetly happy. 

In the mean time her sister’s fortunes 
had been varied. She had had her ups 
and downs, and ups again, and deeper 
downs. A grimy coster was putting her 
out of his cart, after extorting her last 
penny but one, when the man came along 
with a message from her sister. 

“Your sister asked me to find you and 
give you her love. She is anxious about 
you,” he added severely. 

“Why, of course she is!” laughed the 
sister. “She wouldn’t be happy unless 
she had something to worry about. Is she 
just as sweet as ever, and having just as 
stupid a time? I wonder how you two 
ever happened to be friends! It’s queer, 
isn’t it, how great men always do like 
those little mousy women, who don’t half 
understand them! Now, with my intense 
nature, I can’t imagine that sort of thing. 
In spite of all the attention I’ve had, there 
is a deep, unsatisfied yearning in my soul 
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for some great, noble spirit for whom I 
could give up everything, everything! ” 
With that she tossed him her last penny. 
And he? Why, he gave her the gold coin, 
of course, and so the three people were 
made perfectly happy. 
Katherine L. Mead. 


A Circus Nun. 

Iv was very early in the morning. Long 
lines of pink were just beginning to pencil 
the cool gray dawn. 

Elsie Turner—who figured on the bills 
as “ Mile. Zara, Principal Equestrienne ” 
—came down from the sleeping car and 
stood an instant to breathe in the refresh- 
ing ‘coolness. From the tracks below her 
arose a very babel of sound—the tramp of 
horses’ feet, the rattle of heavy chain 
harness, the rumble of ponderous wagons, 
and the many voiced complaints of ani- 
mals; and through it all a sharp fusillade 
of command as the paraphernalia of the 
great circus was marshaled and unloaded. 

A big, athletic young man came swing- 
ing up the long platform behind her. 

“Do I wake or am I dreaming?” he 
demanded, just at her shoulder. “ Can 
it be that I see Mile. Zara and five a. M. 
out together?” 

She turned quickly at his greeting, her 
pretty face dimpling with satisfaction. 

“Tt is so fine,” she responded, her breath 
coming a little quickly. “I awoke early, 
and that wooded hill with the long walk 
towards it looked so tempting that I 
slipped out.” She might have added, 
“And I thought you would perhaps be 
out, too,” but she didn’t. 

“Let us try it together,” he suggested. 
“T have a few minutes on my hands just 
now—not many, though, for I want the 
men to make some changes in Chicot’s 
eage. The little rascal wants something, 
and I[ can’t make out what it is. He has 
been swearing at me for two days, and 
last night he bit me.” Harding glanced at 
his thumb in its leather cot, and smiled 
indulgently at the memory of Chicot’s 
turbulence. “Come on, little girl, we'll 
sprint up here a littlke way—do us both 
good; ” and they went off briskly together. 

“ This cool September weather is help- 
ing them all,” he said. “ Dixon seems a 
little off his feed, though; lower lip hang- 
ing down until it would make you shed 
tears to see him. There he is now.” A 
long, hollow groan came from the camel’s 
ear. “ Poor old fellow,” he remarked sym- 
pathetically. “Iam always sorry for that 
beast. Life seems to be such a rotten show 
to him.” 
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She looked at him with a little frown 
between her brows. 

“Do you ever think of anything but 
those animals?” 

“ Maybe I do talk about them a good 
deal,” he assented; “ but, you see, they are 
all I have.” 

They walked along in silence for a few 
minutes, his eyes resting curiously on the 
averted face of his companion. 

“T have been thinking about you late- 
ly,” he said finally. “When I see you 
walking along here so neat and dainty, 
it is hard to think of-you out there under 
the big top with your hair flying, and 
cheeks painted, and bob skirts.” 

She stopped on the sidewalk and 
looked at him, speechless. Then she re- 
covered herself sufficiently to gasp, “ You 
talk as though you thought it was some- 
thing awful for me to do my acts!” 

“ Well, hang it, Elsie, I don’t know why 
I got into this; guess [ll have to go on 
now, though. It isn’t the acts especially 
that I go against. It’s the dress. I’m no 
Sunday school, but a fellow can’t get rid 
of all the things that were rubbed into 
him when he was a boy. .I lived up in 
Vermont, in a little town where the 
women were all a lot of nuns. Why, a 
rainy day skirt would have given my 
mother ague for a week. I never thought 
much about it before, though—it was just 
a part of the show—until I got to knowing 
you; then I thought of it more as I would 
if it was my sister, you know.” 

All of the indignation faded out of the 
girl’s face. 

“That’s queer talk to me,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I was brought up in the 
ring, and I can’t understand it. If I per- 
formed in long skirts I might break my 
neck.” 

He laughed heartily. “You might— 
there isn’t a doubt. That shows what a 
chump I am.” He looked down into the 
wide brown eyes lifted to his, and added, 
“T don’t know as a good woman is a mat- 
ter of skirts, any way.”  w. 

“ Do you always come in to the show?” 
she asked as they neared the train on 
their return. 

“Oh, pretty often. I'll be there tomor- 
row night all right. You folks will get a 
great jolly, too. We are billed for Spring- 
field. Big university there, and the term’s 
just opened. There’ll be a lively crowd. 
Went to a university myself onece—but 
I’ve forgotten it.” 

She glanced at him quickly, then her 
eyes dropped and the color faded a little 
from her cheeks. He was so different. Ti 
hurt her. 


Still—that was why she cared. 

















The next evening the equestrian direc- 
ter was conscious of an unusual stir in 
the dressing tent. It made him a little 
nervous, too. There was a big crowd, and 
the seats were packed with students. It 
was a bad crowd if everything didn’t go 
smoothly. 

The white horses came curvetting into 
the ring for the bareback turn, and be- 
hind them the two principal equestriennes, 
Miles. Zara and Julie. Mlle. Julie was 
n her accustomed glory of pink fleshing 
nd fluff skirts, her bare arms and neck 
zleaming above her glittering corsage; 
but Mlle. Zara! The director drew his 
hand across his eyes to clear his vision. A 
somber little figure was coming lightly 
into the ring. Her black dress fell in 
straight folds to her slender ankles. The 
close sleeves and round waist allowed a 
mere glimpse of white neck and arms. 
[fer pale brown hair, parted smoothly on 
either side of her small white face, hung’ 
in two braids to her waist, and the soft, 
flexible shoes just glimpsing below her 
black skirt, gave the impression of bare 
white feet. 

“ What the 
softly. 

A hand fell heavily on his arm, and he 
turned irritably to the tall young zoo su- 
perintendent. 

“Great Seott, Harding, 
down on a fellow like that! Look at that 
cirl—has she gone stark mad? Look at 
that get up! She can’t act—she’ll hang 
herself, sured ” 

The youn®:man’s face was white. He 
grasped the director’s arm more firmly. 
“ Hush!” he whispered imperiously. 

The only sounds in the big tent were 
the blare of the band and the crack of the 
ringmaster’s whip. 

Mile. Julie kissed her hand to the re- 
served seats, and sprang to her knee on 
the broad back of the galloping horse. 
The slender black figure poised an in- 
stant; the next, she was standing lightly 
on the horse’s- back. 

A murmur of applause broke the si- 
lence. The director, in his relief, swore 
a gentle oath; then leaned forward. 

“You just wait for the hoops and the 
banners with those skirts,” he murmured. 
“There she goes. If she gets on those 
skirts when she lands, she’s gone!” He 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
and glanced apprehensively towards the 
reserved seats. 

Mile. Zara sprang through the hoop, 
and for a dizzy breath hung over the 
horse. Her slender body straightened, 
and again she stood lightly erect; then 





* the director breathed 


don’t come 
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she sank to her knee and rose again. ‘The 
clinging skirt might have been air for 
any impediment it seemed to offer. Only 
the ringmaster could see the whiteness 
about her lips and the great drops of sweat 
on her forehead. 

As she went through the last hoop, a 
voice from the mass of students demand- 
ed, “ What’s the matter with the cireus 
nun?” 

“ She’s all right! ” came in an emphatie 
roar. 

“Who’s all right?” 

“The cireus nun!” 
chorus. 

The director held a littie jubilee with 
himself, fairly jabbering in his excite- 
ment. 

“ She’s great, I tell you! She’s cleaned 
out every other bareback rider in the 
United States! Dll have that billed from 
now on as a special feature— The Circus 
Nun ’"—won’t it make a hit?” 

The zoo superintendent’s grasp on his 
arm was something to remember. 

“And have her breaking her neck on 
those infernal skirts? Not much, you 
won't! ” Harding remarked. 

At the entrance to the dressing tent a 
foreible hand drew Miss Elsie around 
into its shadow. 

“ How you startled me!” she said gasp- 
ingly. She was trembling from the 
physical strain, and leaned against the 
guy ropes for support. “Was it all 
right?” she asked weakly. “ Do you mind 
my acting now?” 

“More than ever,” he answered gently. 
“T know more now than | did an hour 
ago—a moment ago, even.” 

“Oh, I hoped you would like it!” she 
said in a pathetie little voice. She turned 
her face away, and in the dimness her 
hand went to her eyes. She couldn’t un- 
derstand him. 

Then she felt her small wet hand taken 
from her eyes and held in a strong clasp. 
Just beyond them the music clashed and 
the turmoil of the ring went on. He bent 
close to her ear. 

“Listen, Elsie. I have found out a 
great deal in a short time. I have found 
out something that I’ve been coming to all 
this season—that I don’t like any of it 
but you. Will you leave it all and come 
back with me to the life I have been try- 
ing to forget?” 

A great glow of incredulous joy lit her 
faee, then faded. 

“ But I am afraid,” she said tremulous- 
ly. “ What will they think of me in the 
life you tried to forget?” 

“They will think.” he answered, his 


thundered the 
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voice full of glad assurance, “that you 
are sweet and true and good, and they will 
know that I loved you and that you 
brought me back.” 

With a long, happy sigh she dropped 
her head on his arm. Lifting it, he kissed 
the face of the little Cireus Nun. 

Jeannette Scott Benton. 


His Celebrity. 


Laura met him in a crush at George 
Weber’s rooms, one Wednesday evening, 
and did not hear his name. Later in the 
evening, she would not have known she 
had met him if he had not taken the 
chair beside her with a certain shy effort, 
offering a little remark that had a pre- 
pared sound. She gave him the unex- 
pected answer, and he was so eagerly ap- 
preciative, as well as so deferential, that 
she saw she represented one of the celebri- 
ties he had been expecting to meet. She 
smiled to herself, but did not feel any 
the less friendly for it. In fact, she 
turned towards him in her chair to give 
him her full attention. 

She was rewarded by three successive 
discoveries: first, that his face was rather 
nice; second, that it was really very nice; 
third, that it was distinctly handsome. 
She let her eyes rest on him with lazy 
approval, and as a gracious return for the 
pleasure he was affording them, she gave 
him some very good talk, of the kind ce- 
lebrities should offer but very seldom do. 
He crushed his gloves excitedly between 
his hands, and received every word with 
a boyish eagerness that would have 
warmed a far more hardened lion than 
Laura could ever hope to be. She smiled 
into the dark on the way home, but it did 
not occur to her to wonder what his name 
was. 

“THe was a dear,” she admitted, as a 
final closing of the incident. 

But it did not stay closed. On Satur- 
day afternoon she was passing through 
the hall of her office when she saw a young 
man with a ecard in his hand looking help- 
lessly about. He flushed when he saw 
her, and, thrusting the card hastily away, 
took a quick step forward, guilt and en- 
treaty on his face. She had studied his 
features too well that night not to remem- 
ber them, and she put out a cordial hand. 

“ Were you looking for me?” she asked 
in a tone that made it easy to admit that 
he was. 

“T had a splendid excuse for coming, 
but for the life of me I can’t remember 
it,” he blurted out redly. 

“Come in and perhaps we can think 
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one up,” she suggested, leading the way 
to her little cupboard of a private office. 
He was plainly awestruck, sitting on the 
edge of a rigid little contributors’ chair: 
yet, for all his shyness, he never for a mo- 
ment seemed lacking in breeding. It was 
evidently individual diffidence rather than 
family unaccustomedness. And he was 
better looking than ever. Laura began 
to wish that she had found out his name. 
She could have asked him that first night, 
but it was too late now. 

The somewhat informal etiquette of her 
office prolonged the dilemma. The next 
time he called, a boy brought him directly 
to her sanctum, without announcement, 
and after that he came there of his own 
accord. She tried to find out his name 
from George Weber, but her description 
met only blankness. 

“ There was such a jam,” he apologized, 
“and I told Mrs. Courtney to ask a lot 
of her men, when she said she’d help me 
receive. You might ask her.” 

“But I’ve barely met her,” Laura ob- 
jected. “I can’t go and ring her door- 
bell for that.” 

“Oh, Pll ask her for you,” he promised 
readily, and Laura saw that there was no 
solution to be looked for in that direction. 
She must use her own wits. 

Meanwhile, the only practical facts she 
learned about her nameless friend were 
that he was in some large business, of 
which his father was the head, and that, 
in spite of his boyishness, he was two years 
older than herself. He had evidently the 
vast respect for literary achievement pos- 
sible only to those who have reverenced 
books and never known their authors. The 
fact that he had at last entered into per- 
sonal relations with one of the golden 
tribe was evidently a breathless marvel 
to him. Laura suspected that he pinched 
himself when he walked away, to be quite 
sure it was not a teasing dream. To have 
betrayed now that she did not know his 
name would have been to hurt his feel- 
ings beyond forgiveness. 

She tried various devices to trap it with- 
out raising suspicions. Once, pulling out 
her little notebook, she demanded his ad- 
dress, and he, deeply pleased, gave street 
and number. 

“But I don’t know your full name,” 
she protested, with upraised pen. 

“ Oh, I'm just John—no middle name,” 
he answered unsuspiciously. The num- 
ber was that of a bachelor apartment 
building, containing at least fifty Johns. 

Then she made him an opportunity to 
write her a note; but he came to see her 
instead. 
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“T’m such a duffer at letters, I wouldn’t 
send one to you,” he said naively at her 
protest. “TI know you think I’m cleverer 
than I am, or you wouldn’t be so good to 
me. When I have horrible dreams now, 
they’re always that you’ve found me out.” 

She studied his clear, even features 
with satisfied eyes. 

“T don’t think you understand women 
very well,” she said, after a pause. 

“Not very. And I never even met a 
famous woman before,” he said with shy 
simplicity. 

His faith in her greatness began to 
trouble Laura. The fact that he had had 
a magazine acquaintance with her name 
before he had met her evidently placed 
her among the immortals in his eyes; and 
though she found the position undeniably 
pleasant, she had a frequent sense of being 
an impostor. 

A day or two later he called her up on 
the telephone, and, taken unawares, she 
missed a good opportunity of hearing his 
name, by showing at once that she recog- 
nized his voice. She approached the sub- 
ject in a hundred ways, only to have some 
chance or interruption baffle her. She 
could have obtained his card by asking 
him to call on her at her own home, but 
this was at present a boarding house, 
where one small and very public parlor 
made visitors an impossibility. The quest 
began to be one of the amusing features 
of her life, and she came rather to dread 
the end of it. She tried to find common 
acquaintances, but her few years in New 
York had not brought her many friends, 
and he had evidently belonged to a widely 
different circle. 

And meanwhile they were growing 
amazingly friendly. Few women could 
have resisted such whole souled devotion, 
expressed by such splendid blue eyes; and 
Laura, in spite of her name in various 
tables of contents, was very lonely. She 
knew he pictured her as living in a glit- 
tering whirl of fame after her office hours, 
and felt like a cheat as she darned her 
stockings in her hall bedroom and waited 
longingly for nine o’clock so that she 
could go to bed. His visits were her chief 
events. On one of them he startled her 
by saying: 

“Why don’t you send me away now? 
You know you’re going to do it sooner or 
later.” 

She laughed it off, but it haunted her. 
“T must be careful,” she thought; and 
so she took to wearing her good clothes to 
work and doing her hair over at noon. 
She almost forgot about his name. 

Spring was on them early, and brought 
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a heavenly night there was no resisting. 
“Out of doors, you know, on a little back 
porch,” he urged; “would it bore you?” 
And so half an hour later they were di- 
ning together surrounded by greenness, 
with sunned spring air drifting over 
them. And she did not know his name. 

It could not help being a pleasant party, 
he appreciated her so vividly, and her eyes 
found him so satisfying. They sat talk- 
ing long after the few other diners had 
gone. The air between them became 
charged with something that made her 
hands shake. 

“Of course it’s no use,” he said quite 
suddenly. “ You’ve been an angel to me. 
Don’t suppose I’m such a conceited idiot 
as to think you could look at me. But if 
I stop coming, I want you to understand 
—though, of course, you won’t notice it if 
I do stop. I know what your life 2 

“Yes, I should notice it if you stopped,” 
she said in a fixed voice, carefully balane- 
ing her spoon on the edge of her coffee 
cup. 

“But you wouldn’t care.” His voice 
had suddenly become several notes deep- 
er, and her heart started painfully at the 
change. 

“Yes, I should care.” Her eyes were 
still on the coffee spoon, but her hands 
were motionless now. 

“ Oh, I know,” he broke out after a min- 
ute. “ You’re willing enough to be friends 
with me. But that isn’t it, any more.” 

“No,” she repeated, “that isn’t it any 
more.” Then she looked up. He came 
and stood over her. 

“You don’t mean it—you can’t—you! 
Dear, you don’t realize. I’m just a dull, 
commonplace 2 

She slipped her hands into his and drew 
him nearer. 

“T don’t want somebody to exchange 
epigrams with,” she whispered. A mo- 
ment later she started up with a horrified 
exclamation. Then she covered her face 
with her hands and began to laugh hys- 
terically. 

“T must go home,” was all she would 
say. For it had suddenly come to her 
that she did not even know the name she 
had tacitly promised to take. 

She plunged down the steps and started 
recklessly across the dark street, too troub- 
led to realize that a warning shout was 
for her. There was an instant of con- 
fused terror, then she felt herself caught 
and hurled roughly back. 

A moment later, she was kneeling be- 
side him on the sidewalk, while one po- 
liceman mounted guard over an alarmed 
cab driver, and another approached her 
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with pencil and tablets. A crowd had 
sprung up, apparently out of the sidewalk. 

“Ts he killed?” she implored. 

“Oh, no, lady. Doctor’ll be here in a 
minute. What is his name?” 

Her eyes went back to John’s white 
face. For a deadly instant she hesitated; 
then— 

“T don’t know,” she said bluntly. 

“Poor thing, she’s scared out of her 
senses,” some one murmured. The police- 
man took out John’s pocket book and held 
a card up to the light. 

“John Graham,” he read. “Is this 
John Graham?” he asked her, very kind- 
ly and distinetly. She nodded with bent 
head. 

“Ves, I suppose so—Johnu Graham,” 
she repeated confusedly. And at that 
John opened his eyes. 

Afterwards, while his arm was still in 
a sling, she told him that she had a eon- 
fession to make. 

“T’m not famous to any one else,” she 
owned bravely. “I live a quiet, dull lit- 
tle life, and ’'m not run after, and only 
three people have ever written for my au- 


tograph. Ive loved the pedestal you gave 
me, but it isn’t fair. You’ve been 
cheated.” 


He laughed and lifted her hand to his 
cheek. 

“You’re famous enough for me,” he 
said. “Was that what was the matter, 
when you wanted to run home—that 
night ?” 

She colored and laughed. 

“No, Mr. John Graham, it wasn’t,” 
she said. And that was all he could get 
out of her on the subject. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The Path in the Park. 


Two of them, a man and a woman, sat 
on a park bench. The other two, a man 
and a woman, walked back and forth in a 
path under the trees. They walked to the 
fountain, and then turned and eame back 
as far as the end of the line of trees. 
When people passed along the street, not 
far away, they looked in and saw a couple 
sitting side by side on a bench, and a 
couple walking side by side along the 
path; and it was very pleasant and peace- 
ful. 

The two on the bench were in ihe midst 
of their Maytime and flowertime of love, 
for they had been married but a little 
while. He held a white parasol between 
her and the sun, and they found it easy 
to laugh. Nothing was easier, except to 
dream foolish dreams. 
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“ There are two other people,” she said, 
her eyes following them. “1 wonder it 
they are as happy as we are! ” 

“ Hardly,” he said with conviction; for 
he was very happy indeed. 

“ But they are married people,” she 
said wisely; “ and they have been married 
for several vears, though they are not old. 
See how quiet they are! They are so 
used to one another, you see. They have 
settled down to—what is it{—the calm 
companionship of married life.” 

“ You know so much about it,” he com- 
mented, and they both laughed. 

“Oh, but I can tell!” she eried joy- 
ously. “ Men are such slow, dull ecrea- 
tures! Don’t you see how little they ax 
talking ¢ See—they have gone to the basin 
and are looking into it. There they come 
back. They are simply enjoying each 
other’s presence, so that there is no need 
of speaking? Isn’t it pleasant, dear, t 
think that you and [——” 

The other two walked slowly up the 
path, side by side, towards the fountain. 

“| suppose you are prepared to hear m: 
say that I have had enough of it,” he said, 
looking straight before him and holding 


his eane behind him with both gloved 
hands. “Ive brought you out here to 
Ss 


say it because 1 don’t want a seene. If 
we were in the seclusion of our delight- 
ful little home, I don’t doubt yowd make 
a row. I’m done, and I don’t want any 
tears. You will appreciate my motives in 
breaking it to you here. This will be our 
last walk together.” 

The woman was carrying a gold headed 
parasol. She dug the steel tip of it light- 
ly into the grass here and there as she 
walked. 

“And we came out walking to avoid 2 
scene!” she said. “ That was prudent, of 
course, but was it really necessary ?” 

“Judging from past experiences, yes,” 
he said, with that steady gaze straight 
ahead. “Iam dead tired of histrionics— 
I have had enough of the matrimonia! 
rack. I took the precaution to pack m) 
few belongings before I came out on this 
pleasant ramble. I presume you will know 
what to do with what is left. I hav 
taken some pains to leave you in a fairl 
prosperous condition.” 

They turned, and walked back down th 
path. 

“Of course I have some plans of m) 
own,” he said. “It seems curious to talk 


ot plans, doesn’t it? I suppose it is rather 
early to ask you what yours are.” 

She raised the parasol and held it 
towards the sun. 




















“ Have you noticed how hot the sun is 
fur this season of the year?” she asked. 
“There are moments when it is almost 
like midsummer.” 

They went down to the last tree, and 
then turned back towards the fountain. 


5 


* * x % 

“She has a very soft voice,” said the 
girl on the bench. “ And did you notice 
how large and bright her eves are? I saw 
them distinetly—she looked this way.” 

“The man isn’t a bad looking fellow 
himself,” he said with large charity. “In 
fact, they’re both quite handsome. I'll 
bet he’s proud of her!” 

“ Nonsense! He’s proud of himsclf for 
winning her,” said the little bride. “ Are 
you proud—of vourself—too ? ” 

* * %* % 

The other two walked up towards the 
fountain. 

“Tt is evident,” said the man, taking 
the woman’s parasol and holding it care- 
fully over her, “ that you do not intend to 
discuss your future movements with me. 
{ have no doubt that is best. The world is 
small. The more completely we can get 
away from each other the better. Really, 
you almost make me regret the necessity 
of this—this dissolution—you have taken 
it so sensibly.” 

They both moved a little to one side as 
some one came down the path; and that 
brought them nearer together. He even 
took her arm. She was smiling. 

“ What a pity that we learn most of our 
lessons too late in life!” she said lightly. 
“When we are young, and in love, we 
can’t learn; and by the time we learn we 
are out of love. Isn’t it a pity? It makes 
me smile now to think how ages and ages 
ago we were both in transports, and made 
a fairyland of every land we saw. We 
were silly young fools, then. Now we are 
old and sensible, and we are going to part. 
Why not have it over?” 

“We will take one more turn, and that 
is the end,” said the man. “ You are un- 
complimentary cnough to be somewhat 
eager.” 

“T have grown very sensible, you see,” 
she said steadily. “I am not making any 
scene—I am not shedding any tears. This 
is a lovely day—an ideal day for walking.” 

They reached the last tree in the row. 

. 5 % * 


% * % 


“Did you notice,” whispered the girl 
under the white parasol, “she has the 
sweetest smile! And they are so fond of 
each other! See how tenderly he took her 
arm just then—and look how he holds 
that parasol. It takes more than a lover 
to hold a parasol over a woman—it takes 
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at least three generations of lovers to 
learn to do it properly. You can’t do it, 
you foolish fellow! 1 hope that we'll go 
on that way—loving each other more 
and more—with that quiet, serene 7 

# a % * 





“We have turned back,” he said. “ This 
is the last.” 

“Yes—this is the last,” she replied. 
“Tt makes one laugh, doesn’t it, to think 
that this began with love? You see, I 
am laughing now. You must acknowl- 
edge that I have met the—dissolution, did 
you eall it?—in a perfectly decent man- 
ner. Give me eredit for that tomorrow 
when you count up my sins.” 

She paused at the fountain and looked 
at the gold fish. 

“ And now there is but one little thing,” 
she said, with her eyes on the dim golden 
shapes that flitted through the water. 
“When you are marking out your way, 
let it lead back past that place we have 
been in the habit of calling home—be- 
‘ause mine never will. I go my own way 
—TI ask nothing from your bounty. Good 
by. You can always be sure of one thing 
—I did not make a scene.” She looked 
at him just a moment, and went away 
down the path. A radiant girl came to 
meet her, holding a bit of snowy lace and 
eambrie in her hand. 

“T think you dropped your handker- 
chief,” said the girl, lifting such a charm- 
ing, innocent face that the woman paused 
a moment to look at it. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 
“You must be newly married, I think— 
and is that your husband?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” eried the girl.’ “ Tow 
did you know?” 

“T hope you will be very happy,” said 
the woman steadily. and yet softly and 
tenderly, as if she were talking to a child; 
“very, very happy!” 





? 


* * 

“ Wasn’t she beautiful?” cried the girl. 
“ And what a voice—somehow, it made 
me feel like crying.” 

“There goes her husband, rushing like 
mad to overtake her,” said the girl’s hus- 
band, standing up to look. “ Wonder if 
he forgot to tell her something, after all? ” 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful?” eried the 
girl, her voice grown tender and solemn. 
“fe loves her so much that he ean’t bear 
to be away from her, even for a little 
while. That is the way our love wil 
grow——-” 

And turning to look into each other’s 
eyes, they lost sight of the two who had 
gone their ways. 





Julia Truitt Bishop. 





























- LITERARY CHAT 








A BALLADE OF LOST ARTS. 


Where are the men of the early day ? 
Their names glow whiter as further 
flees 
Rome with Greece to the past away: 
Filled, fulfilled, are their destinies, 
And now in our weak kneed histories 
A Barnes we have for Herodotus, 
A Fiske, mayhap, for Thucydides— 
Clio, on high, return to us! 


The stage flares fierce in the limelight 


ray, 
And that is the end of the light it sees; 
We have tanks and traps, but since Shak- 
spere’s sway 
What have we done to deserve the grees ? 
Who hath wrought like to Sophocles ? 
Doth Pinero stand as our Aschylus? 
Is H. A. Jones Aristophanes ? 
Thalia, on high, return to us! 
“The earth with song shall have endless 
May ”— 
So saith some maker of prophecies; 
But what thing now hath the wight to 
say 
When E. Wheeler Wilcox melodies 
Force Lesbian Sappho to her knees; 
When Carman is more than Theoc- 
ritus, 
And Austin we have for Euripides? 
Euterpe, on high, return to us! 


Envoi. 
Prince, you sigh as you think of these, 
Gone to be guarded of Cerberus. 
The wine is drunk, we have but the lees— 
Mnemosyne’s daughters, return to us! 





HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE — 
Alfred Austin as a precursor of “ Eliz- 
abeth and her German Garden.” 


Could a book on a garden be so stupidly 
written that it would not appeal more or 
less forcefully to almost every one? This 
is not an attempt at veiled criticism on 
the sprightly owner of the far famed 
“German Garden.” If Elizabeth had 


written of herself and her kitchen tins, 
or herself and her mending basket, she 
would probably have fascinated. But wri- 
ters far less scintillant than she have 
charmed when they wrote of spading and 
hoeing and the coming of the crocuses. 


All of us, no matter how far removed 
from primitive conditions, have a dim, 
perhaps unrecognized, sense of kinship 
with the earth. Almost every one would 
like to try a bout with what he calls na- 
ture. Women in close flats feel that they 
could make a garden plot blossom like the 
rose; men, when they have accumulated 
money, go into fancy farming; the Glad- 
stones of polities find their recreation in 
hewing down trees. 

It is, after all, so short a time since the 
whole race dug and chopped and chased 
for a living, that the mention of these 
things is like the bugle blast to the war- 
rior whose fighting days are over. And 
so, whoever writes in simplicity of a little 
revisiting of the soil commands an audi- 
ence forthwith. 

Even Alfred Austin dropping into pur- 
posed prose on the subject of a garden 
has elements of charm which the readers 
who know only his unintended prose 
would never guess him to possess. In- 
deed, he has elements of true poetry here. 
In “ Veronica’s Garden,” written long be- 
fore Elizabeth had started a fad for the 
personal literature of horticulture, there 
are passages so delightful that one for- 
gives the interpolation of a forty one 
stanza poem in the account of a casual 
family tea. One ean even overlook the 
fact that one of the characters greets a 
lady with four lines of Latin verse when 
she comes upon him on a May afternoon 
by a blossoming wall. 

But different as all this is from the Ger- 
man garden, with its babies, its guests, 
and its governesses, Sir Alfred’s flower 
patch is no less fascinating, and the 
seeker after ficricultural information will 
find more in the laureate’s little volume 
than in that of the brilliant anonymous 
lady who dwells by the North Sea. 





HIS HUMOR COLLAPSED—The time 
when repartee is said to have failed 


Mark Twain. 


When Mr. Samuel Clemens recently 
undertook to put beyond doubt his repu- 
tation as a genius by forgetting a dinner 
engagement with some of the most fa- 
mous men in America, he paved the way 
for future discomforts for himself. Every 
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one in New York, even the cabbies, it 
seems, read the story of his sitting absent 
mindedly in his hotel while the guests 
gathered at the Lotos Club. 

The other night, according to report, 
Mr. Clemens went to the theater in a 
eab. After the performance he went be- 
hind the scenes to congratulate the ac- 
tress, Miss Marlowe. Cabby waited a 
while, but when the last stragglers had 
emerged, he reasoned that, forgetfulness 
being one of Mr. Clemens’ attributes, that 
eentleman had either gone home afoot 
or decided to spend the night in the the- 
ater. So eabby drove off. 

The humorist appeared about this time, 
and looked up and down the deserted 
street. Apparently he concluded that his 
vehicle was around the corner, for he 
made a megaphone of his hands and 
shouted, “ Forty two! Forty two!” 

A policeman, ignorant of the history 
of American humor and of the appearance 
of America’s humorist, came up and 
tapped Mark Twain on the shoulder. 
“See here,” he growled; “none er that. 
Move on, now.” 

A man who had recognized Mr. Clemens 
paused to hear the great man crush the 
bluecoat with some brilliant retort. The 
humorist stared for a moment. Then he 
opened his mouth and said: 

“ All right.” 

Which was, perhaps, all the wit that 
could be expected in such an unofficial 
emergency. 


WRITERS OF THE CENTURY— 
How individualism, the dominant 
characteristic of modern literature, 
corresponds to modern scientific 
methods. 


According to Edmund Gosse, in his re- 
view of the development of English liter- 
ature during the,nineteenth century, its 
dominant note was individualism. All 
the great names of the hundred years, he 
says, are those of men who have first 
studied themselves and then revealed 
themselves. All the writers were Marie 
Bashkirtseffs of larger intellects and more 
delieate reserves. He says: 

If we glance at the most characteristic names of 
the nineteenth century—Coleridge, Byron, Keats, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Tennyson, Rossetti, Ruskin, 
Stevenson—whom we will—they are all the names 
of men who have written, with more or less tactful 
show of reticence, mainly about themselves, who 
have judged mankind by samples of their own brains 
and blood, who have made self study and self reve- 
lation the starting points of all their adventures in 
the edification and entertainment of mankind. And 
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in this sense Robert Browning, it may be, sums up 
the century and is its most characteristic exponent, 
since he, more consistently than any one else, has 
repeated the thoughts and emotions of us all, only 
with those splendid modifications which are the or- 
nament of genius. 

And then, at last, comes Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who breaks with all his ancestors, who appears to 
have no desires or feelings of his own, who is ex- 
clusively external and objective, for whom (just as 
for the eighteenth century) “aman” is nothing and 
“Man” is everything. Is he the precursor of a 
totally new condition of literature, in which psy- 
chology, the analysis of the soul, will be rejected, 
as the impersonal rhetoric was rejected a hundred 
years ago? Perhaps so, but this is not the place 
for prophecy. 

The result of all this was, says Mr. 
Gosse, a great production of lyrical poetry, 
which, above all other forms of literature, 
is the vehicle by which the introspective 
spirit expresses itself. As to the cause, he 
hazards no opinions. ‘To some, however, 
it seems to lie in what at first seems far- 
thest removed from it—the great scien- 
tifie activity of the age. This does not 
mean that self study and its offspring in 
poetry and fiction came as a reaction 
against the intense scientific interests of 
the time, but, in a way, as another expres- 
sion of the same spirit. 

It was an age of great specialization. 
The minutest study was given to the 
smallest details. In the world of matter, 
the germ and the atom received an amount 
of attention which a preceding generation 
would have scorned to bestow on anything 
less than the universe. In literature, also, 
the study of the particular as the basis 
for an eventual general proposition—the 
most intimate examination of detached 
mental phenomena as a basis for a gen- 
eral enunciation—has been equally prev- 
alent. This entailed self study. And in- 
dividualism in literature is but another 
unfolding of the seed which has given 
the world its whole modern system of sci- 
ence—far removed as that seems from 
lyrical poetry and introspective fiction. 


THE ZOO SCHOOL OF FICTION— 
Some musings on the popular me- 
nagerie cult of fiction. 


When the animals have been exhausted, 
what are the enterprising seekers after 
literary novelties going to do? Of course 
that time is not yet. Mr. Ernest Seton 
Thompson and Mr. Kipling and their host 
of followers have, after all, made compar- 
atively little inroad upon the great world 
of the beasts. The day is still distant 
when writers, like busy cireus managers, 
must employ agents to scour the remote 
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fastnesses: of the earth for strange crea- 
tures “ exhibited for the first time in any 
book.” So far, the zoos in those public 
spirited cities which support such mu- 
seums of information, and the barn yards 
of the rural districts, have not been quite 
depleted of good fiction material. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note 
how generally successful the stories of 
animal life are, they are told with any 
degree of literary skill and any real know]- 
edge. Mr. Kipling has been, and Mr. 
Seton Thompson very possibly will be, as 
brilliantly successful in other lines as in 
this; but there have been animal books 
which created a furore because of the ani- 


mals alone. 

Who does not remember “ Black 
Beauty ” and its vogue? And it is ques- 
tionable whether Joel Chandler Harris 
did more to make Uncle Remus’ animal 
friends popular or they to establish him. 
Of course Mary Wilkins—who shows a 
thrifty New England disposition to run 
after new literary gods while they are 
paying well—always writes charmingly, 
and the tales with which she sought to 
garner in her share of the Thompson- 
Kipling applause would have been agree- 
able even if they had not been about ani- 
mals. Charles G. D. Roberts’ venture into 
the menagerie in “ The Heart of an An- 
cient Wood ” has certainly been the most 
popular of his works. 

But there was a wise and cynical gen- 
tleman not long ago who built up quite 
an enduring reputation on his study of 
animals. To be sure, it is now the fashion 
to fly into quite a rage with sop and to 
accuse him of dastardly conduct in sad- 
dling the superior race of beasts with 
the frailties and meannesses of men; but 
sometimes one thinks that his primitive 
observations of them will endure when 
the more sentimental studies of today are 
forgotten. 


SOME STRAY «AUTOCRATS ” — 
The first attempts of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes at conversational phi- 
losophizing republished. 

Not all of the inimitable “ Autocrat ” 
is to be found between covers. In 1830, 
twenty five years before he began the 
Atlantic Monthly series, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had written two stray papers for 
the New England Magazine. These re- 
cently have appeared in the Cornhill 
Booklet, and they are interesting both in 
themselves and in their relation to his 
later graceful philosophizings. It is 
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strange to note how opposite to the spiri: 
of today sound some of the young man’s 
words written seventy years ago, For in- 
stance: 

Women were once depreciated and degraded ; i: 
is neither a new nor a harsh assurance to say tha 
they are now often misplaced and over educated. | 
had rather write a dozen pages with one of M: 
Perry’s “patent perfectionated pens” than dabb): 
for one evening with a patent perfectionated para- 
gon. 


That might have been written by 
grumbler of much later date. And th 
following is even more applicable in thes: 
days of Spanish, Boer, Chinese, and Phil 
ippine incidents than in 1830: 

Tf all men had been born deaf, there would have 
been more thinking and less fighting. War cowl: 
never drive his chariot in silence. 


ANOTHER HERO CAD—“ Randal 
Chevening” is a worthy member o! 
the popular brotherhood in fiction. 


If the test of a book’s worth were thi 
eagerness and ease with which we read it. 
and not the pomposity with which we talk 
about it, what curious reversals ther 
would be in critical circles! And how 
some who walk in conscious pride an 
power through the literary thoroughfare- 
would drag along in the shadows of thx 
byways! 

These reflections are caused by the 
perusal of Rhoda Broughton’s “ Foes in 
Law.” It has never been the fashion t» 
spend much time in discussing the plot. 
philosophy, characterization, or style of 
Miss Broughton’s works; yet her storics 
earry her readers swiftly and pleasantly 
along in a way that the heavier craft 0! 
fiction often fails utterly to equal. 

It is not a mere accident which makes 
this tale so readable. Miss Broughton is 
a good workman, keen and skilful. She 
has the happy knack of developing char- 
acter without the exposure of her whole 
mental outfit in doing so. She is a cheer- 
ful realist, but she will probably never 
receive her dues as a philosopher an 
satirist, because she has never known how 
to be tedious. 

In “ Foes in Law,” where the staid dig- 
nity of a British “ county ” family is s- 
verely tried by the irresponsible Bohce- 
mianism of a London theatrical tribe, 
Miss Broughton has made a slight con- 
cession towards the “higher” taste «7 
the day. She has introduced a young 
clergyman who, if she were a “serious ” 
writer, might be ranked with certai) 
other recent hero cads. The Rev. Rande! 











Chevening, with his taste for melodrama 
both in and out of the pulpit, his fondness 
for exacting the respect due to his sacer- 
dotal office, his ardors, his deceits, and 
his selfishness, is not unworthy to be con- 
sidered with Edward Manisty and T. 
Sandys. But, alas, Miss Broughton does 
not give him the hero’s place throughout ; 
she does not add to her admirable and 
convineing portrayal of him chapter upon 
chapter of tedious dissection of his char- 
acter; and so, of course, since she won’t 
tuke him and herself solemnly, the world 
can’t be expected to do it. 


UNRECOGNIZED GENIUS—How the 
eminent physician regarded the emi- 
nent novelist. 


Almost every writer of fietion cheer- 
fully assumes that the world is ringing 
with his or her fame; and this sometimes 
leads to embarrassing situations. Mrs. 
Stannard, who is more widely, but not 
universally, known as John Strange Win- 
ter, had onee been talking to Sir Morell 
Mackenzie at an at home. After a while 
the lady obligingly said, “I am John 
Strange Winter.” The eminent physician 
was not a reader of current fiction, so he 
vazed bewildered at her. 

“* Bootles’ Baby,’ you know,” she added 
in easy explanation. 

The puzzled look in the great man’s 
eves was replaced by one of intelligence, 
and his professional manner asserted it- 
self, 

“ Yes, yes,” he said soothingly, “ I quite 
understand.” 

Then the eminent doctor himself sought 
his hostess to tell her that an insane wom- 
an was roaming about the grounds, first 
proclaiming herself a man and then an 
infant. 


NIETZSCHE AND HIS’ SISTER— 
What the brilliant German philoso- 
pher owed to her. 


The history of literature is full of 
stories of fraternal devotion. Henrietta 
Renan’s long life of sacrifice to her broth- 
er’s interests, Charles Lamb’s patient ten- 
derness with his stricken sister, Goethe’s 
never outgrown admiration for the bril- 
liant Cornelia, even Wordsworth’s affec- 
tionate eompanionship with his sister 
Mary—all these have in them an element 
peculiarly touching. The publication of 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s letters adds another 
name to the roll eall of devoted literary 


sisters 
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Many think that the mental collapse of 
this German genius some time before his 
death last August was, in a way, the logi- 
cal development of his revolutionary doc- 
trines. However that may be, his career 
in philosophy was a most meteorically 
interesting one, and the story of his last 
days, told by his disciple and the editor 
of his letters, Dr. Peter Gast, is very 
moving. 

“On the 28th of August, 1900,” he says, 
“Friedrich Nietzsche died at Weimar in 
the arms of his sister Elizabeth. It was 
due to her tireless husbanding of her 
brother’s strength that Nietzsche _ re- 
mained as long as he did among the liv- 
ing. Perhaps no patient suffering from 
such a malady was ever tended with the 
same studious care, the same passionate 
tenderness. The personal magnetism of 
his sister, more than her nursing, galvan- 
ized the wrecked nerves and relaxed mus- 
cles of the sufferer into faint life. Who- 
ever visited him, whatever question was 
addressed to-him, he always kept his eyes 
fixed searchingly on her. Her face, her 
low, persuasive voice, her gentle hand, 
seemed to him the only sure anchor left 
in a reeling, topsy turvy world. During 
his last years she supplied his vision and 
his mind.” 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS—The career of 
the young man whom the critics 
hail as the most hopeful figure on 
the poetical horizon. 

Stephen Phillips, upon whom the Eng- 
lish erities are somewhat nervously pin- 
ning their hopes of finding an immediate 
successor to the great poets of the nine- 
teenth century—Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne— 
is still-a very young man. He was born 
in 1868, near Oxford. 

There have been some romantic inci- 
dents in his career, such as befit a candi- 
date for high poetic honors. For in- 
stanee, he shated verses throughout his 
childhood; but he fell ill, and, while he 
lay abed, his mother read him Coleridge’s 
“Christabel.” Young Phillips arose 
vowed and dedicated to poesy. 

When he was about eighteen he was 
entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
but at the end of his first term a troupe. 
of Shaksperian players came to town. 
Mr. Phillips became enamored of the 
drama as swiftly as he had of poetry. He 
joined the company and traveled with it 
for a while; but when it came to Oxford 
learning made another appeal to him. and 
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he left theatricals. Since that time he 
has been continuously studying and wri- 
ting poetry. 

His first verses were published in 1888 
in a volume entitled “ Primavera.” In 
1894 he published “ Eremus,” a blank 
verse production. His earliest work of 
importance was “ Christ in Hades,” pub- 
lished in 1896. “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
which gave high hope for his future, ap- 
peared in 1899. “ Herod,” which Beer- 
bohm Tree produced in London, and 
which Richard Mansfield is to produce 
here, is his latest work. 


PRICES NOW AND THEN—What 
was offered to Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and Tennyson by the “Corn- 
hill Magazine.” 

We are accustomed to think of the 
earnings of writers as much more vast 
in these later days than they were a gen- 
eration ago, and, indeed, this is prob- 
ably true of the unexpected successes of 
comparatively unknown writers; but our 
literary forebears of acknowledged stand- 
ing were by no means badly treated if 
Thackeray’s experience with Sir George 
Murray Smith, the first proprietor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, may be taken as at 
all typical. 

The latter relates how, for a twelve part 
serial, to be published in the magazine at 
its beginning, he offered the novelist three 
hundred and fifty pounds a month, with a 
division of the profits of the resulting 
book. Twenty one thousand dollars for 
the serial rights of a story is probably 
more than any living writer can com- 
mand, even when those rights are sold 
both in England and America. 

A little later George Eliot received 
seven thousand pounds for “ Romola,” 
the largest price ever paid for a novel by 
the Cornhill Magazine. ‘Tennyson de- 
clined an offer of five thousand pounds 
for a set of poems to equal in length “ The 
Idyls of the King.” 


OMAR ON THE BOARDS The latest 
enterprise announced in dramatiza- 
tion circles. 

A play based on the “ Rubaiyat” is to 
be produced. This is not surprising in 
these days of universal dramatization and 
of the Omar cult. Of course it sounds 
like an impossibility, even when it is add- 
ed that Richard Mansfield will produce 
it. But has not the rural philosophy of 
David Harum been put upon the boards, 
and has not Mr. Dooley’s placid, ample 
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theorizing on events also been deemed 
sufficiently active for a play? Why not 
Persian epicureanism as well as New 
York sharpness or the uncommon com- 
mon sense of Archey Road? 


MISS BROWN’S NEW ENGLAND—It 
is a kindlier country than that of 
Miss Wilkins, and her people are 
more cheerful. 

Of late years the fame of Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins has somewhat overshadowed 
the efforts of rival depicters of rural New 
England life. Yet there are New Ene- 
landers who find in the stories of other 
writers a New England character more to 
their liking. 

One of these writers is Miss Alice 
Brown, who, in “ Meadow Grass,” “ Tiver- 
ton Tales,” and others of her books, views 
the north country more tenderly than Miss 
Wilkins. The plain houses, the gardens 
that burn in the little sea coast towns, the 
bleak winters, the ethereal charm of the 
springs where spring comes slowly, the 
austere beauty of the fall—all this is in 
her tales. But in them also the Puritan 
character has been modified by genera- 
tions of life in a new land, and it is not the 
Puritan character that hanged witches on 
Gallows Hill. 

Miss Brown herself is a daughter of 
New England. She was born in Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire, went to the dis- 
trict school, was graduated from Exeter 
Academy, and in 1885 joined the editorial 
staff of the Youth’s Companion, where she 
still remains. 


WHEN PUBLISHERS ERRED— The 
time when an author’s belief in him- 
self was justified. 


Even the wisest publishers sometimes 
make mistakes. Not long ago, so it is 
currently reported, a certain firm ordered 
from Mr. H. G. Wells a novel. Mr. Wells’ 
reputation had been made on very excel- 
lent stories, the Jules-Verneish titles of 
which are a fair indication of their gen- 
eral character. He wrote a novel of an- 
other kind—a faithful, keen study of ecr- 
tain very real and very modern characters. 
It was called “ Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 

When the men who had .ordered the 
novel read the manuscript, they were 
deeply pained, but they concluded to for- 
feit two thousand dollars rather than 
publish it. The author then sent it to an- 
other publisher, who brought it out. It 
has proved the most successful of Mr. 
Wells’ novels. 





